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a 


C REATION. A Poem. By Wittram Batt. In small 8vo. 


“« The appearance of such a poem as that now before us is, in this age, a marvel, 
We cannot recall another living poet who does not imitate the affectations or beauties 
of some one amongst his contemporaries, Mr. Ball is unlike all his contemporaries, 
The only poet in our language to whom he bears a resemblance is Thompson. There 
is no straining after mock-sublimity in the scheme of the creation laid down by him, it 
is simply a dilation into just and obvious details of that grand and abrupt Revelation in 
Holy Writ which tells us that God made the heavens and the earth and all things that 
have their being therein. We have no hesitation in pronouncing the Creation to be at 
once a poem of remarkable beauty and power.”—Atlas, 


2. The LOST HEIR; a Novet, in Three Volumes. 


“ The Lost Heir is really one of the best told tales we have met with for some time. 
It will-find a chief place among the popular favourites of fiction.” —Literary Gazette. 


38. TALES of the FIVE SENSES, Edited by the Author of 
The Cotrgcians. 
“ The five external senses are the s by which all earthly knowledge—al!l good 
and all evil are transmitted to the ming.” — Preface. 
4. CHARITY BAZAARS. A Porm. Price 2s. 6d. 
*“* Lend me a fool’s heart and a woman’s eyes.”—Shakespeare. 


5. The JEW. A Novex. In 3 vols. (nearly ready.) 


6. BACON’S LIFE of FRANCIS THE FIRST, the Cotempo- 
rary of Charles V., Henry VIII., Leo X., and Solyman the Great. 2 vols. 8vo. 
With Additions, and a New Engraving from Titian, Price 28s. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(E. BULL’s List—continued.) 
The Two Series of 


7. The ROMANCE of HISTORY. Enctanp, 3 vols. —Srain, 
3 vols. (New Series.)- . 


“ Strong and vivid pictures of the past.”aMonthlg Review. " % 

“ Valuable presents at this season.” New Monthly Magazine. 

“ A vast store of romantic deed and wild gum: na Eheraty Gatette.” . a 
“ Valuable illustrations of manners.” —Times. 


N.B. The Historical Summaries in each Series form of themselves a complete History 
of each Country. 


8. The.ART of DANCING, By C. Bracis, Principal Dancer at 
the King’s Theatre. In one Jarge vol. 8v0. 


9. CONVERSATIONS on INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY, 


or a Familiar Explanation of the Nature and Operations of the Human Mind. In 
2 vols. 12mo. Price 16s. 


“* These Conversations are invaluable.” —Literary Gazette. 


10. SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. Closely translated from 


the German, with Illustrative Notes. In 8vo. Price 8s. 


11. The POETICAL SKETCH-BOOK. By T. K. Hervey. 


Beautifully embellished by Barrett and Finden, and elegantly printed in One Volume. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


“ This is a most delightful volume.”—Literary Gasette. 


12. The MANUAL for INVALIDS. By a Puystctan. New 
Edition. Price 9s. 


The Second Volume of 
IEUT.-COLONEL NAPIER’S HISTORY of the WAR in the 
PENINSULA. 8vo. With Plates, Price 20s. boards. 
Published by T. and W. Boone, 480, Strand, near Charing Cross. 


The Authorities consulted for this volume are Original Papers from the Duke of 
Wellington, Marshal Soult, Marshal Jourdan, General “Semélé, Mr. Stuart (now Lord 
Stuart de Rothsay), Sir John Cradock (now Lord Howden), Sir John Moore, and other 
Persons employed either in the British or French Armies during the Peninsula War. 


£6 it should be borne in mind that the work of Colonel Napier is a book; 
not merely for the present day, but for all times.” —Liverpool Chronicle. 


In 8vo. Price 12s. 
OETRY of the MAGYARS; preceded by a SKETCH of the 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA. 
By JOHN BOWRING, LL.D. F.L.S. 
&e. &e. &e. 


Printed for the Author, and sold by Robert Heward, 2, Wellington Street, and 
Rowland Hunter, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 
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Art. I.—1. Recherches Statistiques sur le Royaume des Pays 
Bas. Par M. A. Quetelet, Directeur de Observatoire de 
Bruxelles, Professeur au Musée, &c. Bruxelles. 1829. S8vo. 


. Recherches sur la Population, les Naissances, les Décés, les 
Prisons, les Dépéts de Mendicité, &c., dans le Royaume des 
Pays Bas. Par M. A. Quetelet, Secrétaire de la Commission 
de Statistique du Brabant Méridional, &c. Bruxelles. 1827, 
8vo. 

. Rapport sur ?Etat de [Agriculture dans le Royaume des 
Pays Bas, pendant I’ Année 1827, redigé par Professeur Kops, 
et publié par ordre du Departement de ( Interieur. A \a Haye. 
1829. 

. Le Guide aux Manufactures, ow Exposition Générale des Pro- 
duits de U Industrie Nationale du Royaume des Pays Bas. 
Bruxelles. 1826. 8vo. 

5. Verhandeling over der Nederlandischen Koophandel. Door 
J. Van Ouwerkerk de Vries. (Treatise on the Commerce of 
the Netherlands. By J. Van Ouwerkerk de Vries.) Harlem. 
1827. 8vo. 

- Influence du Commerce sur la Prosperité du Royaume des 
Pays Bas. Par M. Antoine Warin, Membre de la Seconde 
Chambre des Etats Généraux, et Juge au Tribunal de Pre- 
miére Instance 4 Amsterdam. Bruxelles. 1827. 8vo. 

. Beleuchtung des Kampfes iiber Handelsfreiheit und Verbot- 
system in mi Niederlanden. (Explanation of the Contest 
about Free-Trade and Prohibition in the Netherlands.) Am- 
sterdam und Leipsic. 1826. 8vo. 

8. Geschichtliche Darstellung der Niederlandischen Finanzen. 
(Historical Statement ef the Finances of the Netherlands.) 
Amsterdam und Leipsic. 1829. 8vo. 

9. Des Etats-Généraur de 1828. Par M.J.L.C.P. Brux- 
elles. 1829. 8vo. 


Among the signs of the times, there are few more remarkable than 

the change which has taken place in the methods adopted to 

determine the relative political situations of different nations. 
VOL. Vv. NO. x. BB 
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Formerly the importance of any power could with difficulty be 
measured otherwise than by the size of its army, the strength of 
its fortresses, and the intimacy of its alliances with other states. 
The aid afforded by history to such inquiries was but trifling, for 
history was then without its two main pillars—political ecomomy 
and statistics. The chronicles of nations were generally calcu- 
lated to excite disgust, since they presented but a melancholy 
spectacle of the constant sacrifice of the welfare of the people to 
the bad passions of their ambitious rulers. But the politicians of 
the present day are learning how to ascertain the condition of 4 
nation, by looking into it a little closer; by examining the real 
sources of its wealth, and the circumstances which influence its 
prosperity or decay; and by availing themselves of that science 
which teaches them how to calculate from such documents as. are 
ascertained, the probabilities of other elements of society, so as 
eventually to bring the whole before their view. Statistics, as de- 
fined by Professor Achenwall, of Gottingen, (who first gave them 
a name about the middle of the last century,) are the exposition of 
the effective components of any political society, country or 
place; and it seems now pretty generally admitted that this expo- 
sition must be grounded solely on facts. Vague hypotheses were 
never less esteemed than in the nineteenth century. 

Of the same use as comparative anatomy is to physiology, or 
comparative jurisprudence to legislation, are comparative statistics 
to political economy. It is by them alone, that the relative well- 
being of societies can be determined; by them the effect of all 
civil institutions be ascertained; and it is by their aid that we are 
enabled to observe and distinguish the working of moral and phy- 
sical causes with the necessary degree of accuracy. 

We occupy ourselves in England so little with statisties, that it 
seems the more useful to introduce our readers to the very valu- 
able works of M. Quetelet, prefixed to this article. His “ Re- 
searches” are founded almost entirely upon the Netherlands official 
returns, or are drawn from authentic sources to which he con- 
stantly refers. ‘They should be im the hands of every one who 
wishes to know the Netherlands well, and we shall rely consider- 
ably upon them in the observations we are about to offer. We 
have collected from other quarters, information which we think 
may tend io illustrate M. Quetelet’s Researches, and may at all 
events be acceptable to such of our many countrymen as are to be 
met with, m the travelling season, at every corner of every street 
in Holland and Belgium. We cannot undertake to.give here any 
thing like the whole of the details which the subject comprises, 


but we shall at any rate supply many facts that will be looked for 
in the guide-books in vain. 
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The stirface of the United Netherlands forms about the 115th 
part of that of Europe, comprising 6,198,137 bonniers or hectares 
of land, of two and a half acres each. This superficies is one- 
ninth of France, ard two-sevenths of the island of Great Britain, 
as appears by the following comparison :— 

Netherlands. Great Britain. 


France. 
Hectares of land cultivated 4,653,636 : 46,000,000 . 12,980,000 
Ditte uncultivated . - 1,283,763 . 


Ditto builton. . . . 25,731 » 7,533,426 . 9,431,760 
Roads and canals. . . 235,007 


——_ —__—. ae 


Total . . 6,198,137 . 53,533,426 . 22,411,760 


The proportion of unproductive land in the Netherlands is 
consequently less than a fourth, while that of Great Britain, in- 
cluding Scotland, amounts to a third. As, however, three-fourths 
of Scotland are waste, the proportion in England and Wales ma 
be taken at about the same as in the Netherlands. In France it 
is only one-seventh, if M. Dupin’s estimate be correct; but the 
roads and canals in the Netherlands, which cover a twenty-sixth 
a of the kingdom, are at least ten times more numerous than 

. Dupin rates them at in France, viz. at 9824 metres.in length 
to each square myriametre; unless, indeed, the smallness of that 
proportion afford a presumption that M. Dupin has not noticed 
the cross roads, which are comprised in the estimate for the Ne- 
therlands. 

These calculations are necessary to be borne in mind in consi- 
dering the population, to which, of course, all other parts of national 
statistics have reference. The force of a state, it has been said, 
may be expressed by the number of its inhabitants divided by the 
extent of its territory, which would be trué; if the degree of com- 
fort in which the inhabitants live could at the same-time be ascer- 
tained. Primé facie, however, the multiplication of men is a sign 
of the augmentation of wealth, and when we see how incompara- 
bly greater the population of the Netherlands is than that of Great 
Britain, France, and almost every other country in Europe, we 
cannot but be prepossessed with the opinion, that things ‘must be 
going on well. ‘The returns for 1826 state it at’ 6,088,300; 
which gives 9822 inhabitants to every ‘square myriametre ‘of 
‘10,000 hectares, or one to each hectare of land; the numbers 
for the same year per myriametre being, im England and Wales, 
8107; in Great Britain, 6930; and in France, only 5900.- ‘The 
population on the Ist of January, 1827, was, according to the 
Jaarboekje, 6,116,935; and its rate of progression is worthy of 
much attention, on which account we insert, as the first illustration 

BB@ 
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of it, the following Table extracted from the official returns 
printed at the Hague in 1827. 


Movement of the Population for Ten Years. 


Population. 


Provinces. Births. | Deaths. | Marriages} Divorces. 


129,329} 55,531 5} «610,645 

Guelders J 284,363} 90,862) : 19,337 
North Brabant .. 326,617 53 5 20,380 
North Holland ..| 375,257) $93,916 5 34,789 
South Holland ..} 388,505|} 438,202 3,85 34,942 
Utrecht 117,405 8,982 
Friesland 5 202,530 15,327 
Overyssel 160,937 11,629 
Groninguen .... 156,045 ! 11,492 
5 53,368 5 5,954 

321,246 22,960 

331,101 5,6 24,387 

189,393 12,592 

Luxemburg .... 5 292,610 18,740 
546,190} 183,198 39,591 

South Brabant .. 495,455) 169,181 36,423 
East Flanders .. 5,6 687,267 45,120 
West Flanders ..| 516,3 563,826 37,882 
Antwerp ,965| 325,678 23,075 


2,015,646) 1,421,600) 430,247 605 


The Kingdom |5,424,502/6,013,478 


An increase to the amount of 588,976 persons is thus shown 
to have taken place in ten years: and a more recent account 
proves the average annual addition for the five years preceding 
1828, to be at the rate of 10,982 per million, outstripping the 
more thinly-peopled countries of Russia, Austria, and France, 
whose annual increase respectively per million, M. Dupin says, 
is 10,527, 10,114, and 6,536; though considerably behind Prus- 
sia, Great Britain, and the Two Sicilies, which advance at the 
annual rates of 27,027, 16,667, and 11,111, per million. The 
inhabitants of the Netherlands would thus be doubled in 63 years ; 
trebled in 100; quadrupled in 127; and quintupled in 147 years; 
unless the causes which, according to Mr. Malthus’s theory, 
must have hitherto prevented the population doubling in 25 years, 
should hereafter put a further check on its growth.* 


* It will be perceived by our subsequent remarks, that we are no disciples of that 
school of political economy of which Mr, Sadler is the head, and which bases its doc- 
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Comparing the births and marriages in the Netherlands with 
those of their neighbours, they appear to be more numerous; 
while the deaths are about equal to those of France, and exceed 


those of Great Britain in the proportion of $ to 2.. The account 
stands thus :— 


Netherlands. France.* Great Britain.+ 
100 Births to 2807 Inhabitants 3168 .... 3534 
100 Deaths ..... 3981 , . + 5780 
100 Marriages . . . 13,150 - 13,490 . . . . 13,333 
100 Marriages .... 468 Births.... 426.... 359 


It is highly satisfactory to think that if Great Britain gives 
birth to a.smaller number of citizens, she preserves them better ; 
a conclusion which the healthiness and cleanliness of our country 
readily induces us to adopt, supported as it is by the above cal- 
culation, and by the tables of mortality for various countries, 
which inform us that the probability of life (or the age at which 
the probability of living or not is the same) is, in the Nether- 
lands, between 22 and 23; in France, between 20 and 21; in 
England, between 27 and 28; in Brandenburgh, between 25 and 
26; and in Switzerland, at 41 years. We may, therefore, as a 
tolerably safe rule to find the population of the Netherlands, mul- 
tiply the annual births by 28, and the deaths by 40; for that of 
France the births by 314, and the deaths by 40; and for that of 
Great Britain, the births by 354, and the deaths by 58. 

The influence of local circumstances upon the production and 
preservation of the human species, is one of the most important 
inquiries that can anywhere be made; and as we have a few words 
to say upon the subject, we beg attention to the following table, 
compiled from the official documents published by M. Quetelet. 


trines concerning population on the principle that the intensity of fecundity varies in 
an inverse ratio to the numbers on a given space. Hence it is inferred, that any cares 
which a government may bestow upon the state of the population, are altogether su- , 
perfluous, since Nature herself will interfere when the inhabitants outgrow the resources 
of a country. The principle is so totally contradicted by facts, that we notice it merely 
for the purpose of protesting against the notion that calculations as to the probable 
increase of the people are more amusing than useful. The wastefulness of an existing 
generation, which spends or destroys the capital which, if productively applied, would 
contribute to the maintenance of the next, cannot be less culpable than the prodigality 
of the father who dissipates the stock that would have enabled his children to produce, 
in their turn, for themselves. 

* Annuaire du Bureau des Longitades pour 1828. 

+ Statistical Lilustrations, London, 1827. M Quetelet does not appear altogether 
satisfied with these numbers, and thinks the difference more apparent than real. We 
wish we could refer him to a more authentic collection. 
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Rate of In- | Ratio of Population in 18% to — of fe- - Ratio 
crease of e to Births to 
pulation ao of \ | male Births | Marriages 
years, to 1825.] Deaths. Births. | Marriages.) in 1824. ihn 1824. 

North Holland....| 0.040 34.5 23.2 104.4 0.956 4.50 

East Flanders ....} 0.051 44.8 28.4 165.3 0.946 

Limburg ........ 0.053 47.5 29.2 90.3 0.956 

Autwerp ........]. 0.056 48.8.] .30.7 142.9 .|. 0.960 

Zeland : -| 0,056 31.4 20.7 113.7 0.960 

North Brabant....| 0.059 51.4 29.2 150.0 0.974 

Namur 3 0.062 57.9 29.8 ° 150.9 0.907 

i 0.065 46.2 28.9 | 154.1 0.942 
0.068 36.3 24.3 118.2 0.939 

South Brabant....| 0.068 38.2 96.1 142.2 0.970 

Goelders ........] 0.069 53.7 27.6 131.1 | 0,952 

South Holland....} 0.070 35.0 23.9 113.3 0.959 

Overyssel........ 0.071 43.5 26.5 121.9 0.937 

West Flanders ....| 0.073 40.7 97.5 137.7 0.930 

Hainaut 0.073 51.1 27.4 136.5 0.921 

Groninguen......| 0.078 49.3 28.9 149.3 0.898 

Luxemburg 0,080 53.8 27.9 149.9 0.967 

Friesland J 46.1 97.1 128.7 0.944 5.75 

Drenthe . 55.0 27.8 130.3 0.895 4.69 


Average forthe? 


kingdom.....§ 45.8 | 27.0 132.4 0.947 4.90 


ee et | ee — bata) —_— 


os —_—_— —— | —__—_ —|—_—~- ——— 


— | -—— — | ——_ —-— —-— | —. 


Do. for-1825 oe 41.0 27.1 127.2 0.943 4.70 


The: provinces of Drenthe, Friesland, and Luxemburg thus 
appear to be those in which the annual increase is. the greatest. 
They are entirely agricultural and pastoral—are more thinly 
peopled than any others—and are the most healthy, two of. them 
being those in which the proportion of deaths is the smallest in 
the kingdom. The circumstances of their inhabitants, if not so 
wealthy as in other parts, are, at any rate, easy; the wages of 
labour are comparatively high—the poor not numerous—and in 
one of them ( Drenthe) the poor colony of Fredericks-oord has been 
the means of employing industriously the indigent classes. A 
gradual increase of population might therefore be looked for, since 
we see a far greater prolongation of life than in other provinces. 
It is remarkable that the intensity of fecundity in these three pro- 
vinces varies extremely; that of Drenthe ranking among the low- 
est (the 15th) of the nineteen provinces; that of Friesland being 
high (the 2d); and that of Luxemburg being about the average. 
South Holland is also a province where the rate of increase is 
high, and the intensity of fecundity low ; from which facts we are 
induced to doubt considerably of the value of any speculations 
upon population, of which the intensity of fecundity is the sole 
basis. The highest fecundity in the Netherlands is in East Flan- 
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ders, where the marriages are the fewest, and the annual increase 
smaller than in any province except North Holland ; and it is also 
high in Zeland, where the annual increase is very small. It is 
true that in North Holland and Limburg the increase is slow, and 
the fecundity small; but the circumstances of these provinces are 
identical, not in their populousness, (for one is very thickly, the 
other very thinly peopled,) but in their unhealthiness; the 
dampness of their climate, and the exhalations arising from their 
marsh lands and stagnant waters, being well known to all who are 
acquainted with the localities of Maestricht and Amsterdam, 
There appears, therefore, no reason to believe that the intensity 
of fecundity has any tendency to diminish in proportion as the 
population becomes denser; on the contrary, it seems a symptom 
of an annual increase, and whatever causes promote that increase 
appear to contribute to the fruitfulness rather than to the barren 
ness of the females of our species. 

If any additional proof were wanted to show that the degree in 
which the power of reproduction is exercised by a nation, is a dif- 
ferent thing from its rate of increase, it might be urged that the 
proportion of births to a marriage is in Prussia 33, and in Great 
Britain 33, in both which countries the population is advancing 
faster than in the Netherlands, where it is 44. The average issue 
of marriages throughout Europe is, according to Von Malchus,* 
4 children ; and the annual increase in Europe 2 per cent. on 
about 215 millions. It is evident that the degree in which this 
ratio is exceeded, or fallen short of, by particular states, is very far 
from being dependent upon their actual density, or rarity, of inha- 
bitants; for if this were so, the rate of increase in the Nether 
lands, Wurtemberg, Great Britain, and the Two Sicilies, (whose 
inhabitants are respectively about, 5067, 4360, 4043, and 3583 to 
a square mile,) would be less than in France, Austria, Russia, and 
Sweden with Norway, where the numbers on a square mile are 
respectively 3157, 2628, 649, and 282; whereas the actual rate 
of increase per annum of the eight countries in question stands 
thus :-— 


Netherlands . . 14, percent. | France .... 3% per cent. 
Wurtemberg. . 1} Austriat ... Iyhp 
Great Britain . 1,3; Russia... . Is4 
Two Sicilies . . 144 — o24 14 
orway . 


* Statistik und Staatenkunde, Stuttgart. 1826. 
+ The Austrian increase has been variously stated, but as the rate varies considerably 
in the different parts of the empire, we have adopted M. Dupin’s estimate for the whole. 
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These proportions, given on the authority of Dupin, Vou Mal- 
chus, and Schnabel,* show how far from the truth 1s the assump- 
tion that population diminishes after reaching a certain climax, or 
that it ebbs and flows like the waves of the sea. We do not pre- 
tend to maintain the contrary doctrine—that the more populous a 
country is, the greater is the rate of increase—but the more facts 
we see bearing on the subject, the more inclined we become to 
recognise the principle, that the ratio of the advance of population 
is naturally far greater than that of the means of subsistence, and 
that it is the insufficiency of those means that is constantly check- 
ing the production, as well as abridging the duration of life, of the 
human species. ‘The Netherlands are a striking instance of the 
influence of peace and plenty on the multiplication of men; and 
of the truth of the maxim “ A cété d’un pain, il nait un homme.” 
If the proverb had said “ A cété d’un pain, il vit un homme,” it 
would have conveyed more clearly to governments the lesson, that, 
by taking care to provide and distribute subsistence, and to aug- 
ment that provision to its utmost extent, they do the most in their 
power to preserve and renovate the inhabitants of their dominions. 

It is a principle which ought never to be lost sight of, that 
population has a constant tendency to fill up the voids made in it 
by death; and as an example of it, we find that the provinces most 
exposed to mortality, viz. Zeland and North and South Holland, 
are precisely those where the births are the most numerous, 
though the shortness of life is, of course, detrimental to society, 
which wants productive members. ‘This rule is so true, that it is 
verified even with reference to the seasons of the year; for, after 
eighteen years of observation, M. Quetelet found that the maxi- 
mum and minimum of births and deaths in the Netherlands take 
place almost in the very same months; and the Jaarboekje for ten 
years, just published, gives the average number as follows, for the 
months which rank the highest and lowest, taking unity as the 
medium, viz. 

BIRTHS. DEATHS. 


January ‘ January (Maximum) . 1.196 
February (Maximum) 1. February 


July (Minimum) ... . July .. 
August -915 | August (Minimum) 


According to the tables of mortality, it appears that at 40 years 
of age the probable life is in Holland 26 years—at Amsterdam 
22 for males and 25 for females—and at Brussels 24; whilst in 


* General-Statistik der Europaischen Staaten. Prag, 1829. 
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Paris it is 21—in Vienna and Berlin 19—and in London.but 18 
years.* ‘To what causes this superior value of life, at Amsterdam 
and Brussels over other large cities, is owing, we cannot take 
upon ourselves to determine ; but the difference with regard to 
children is still more striking, for the probable life, im general, 
which at Paris is between 8 and 9, at London under 3, at Vienna 
under 2, and at Berlin a little after 2, falls at Brussels at 23 years, 
and at Amsterdam, for males at 24 and females at 34. Com- 
paring more closely Brussels and Paris, the proportion of chil- 
dren who die within the first three months, contrasted with the 
remaining nine months of their first year, is in the former as 1665 
to 1384—and in the latter as 1764 to 693. Nothing would be 
more useful and interesting than to trace the reasons of this. dif- 
ference; and if it should be found attributable to the more 
motherly cares of the Dutch and Belgic women, who always nurse 
their children themselves, it will be a most honourable national 
fact, and will confirm the remark of M. Benoiston de Chateauneuf,+ 
that for preserving the life of children, care is everything, and cli- 
mate little or nothing; Switzerland and Holland, the antipodes of 
each other in that respect, being the two. countries in Europe 
where fewest of them die. 

We have one word more upon fecundity, considered, as it fairly 
may be, as an evidence of a healthy and comfortable state of exist- 
ence. In the southern provinces there are 5.2) children to every 
marriage, in the northern only 4.87; both degrees of which are 
higher than in France, where the proportion of births, legitimate 
and illegitimate, to the marriages is as 4.76 to 100; and here we 
have another proof how little the rate of fecundity has to do with 
the density of the population. The greater frequency of mar- 
riages in the Netherlands may at first suggest a higher degree of 
morality ; they are as 1 to 130 persons, and in France only 1 to 
138. We are inclined to think, however, that an allowance must be 
made for the temptation which the facility of divorce in the Pro- 
testant part of the Netherlands holds out, whilst the Catholic 
Church admits it so rarely, that, in the populous province of East 
Flanders, there has not been one divorce for ten years. The dif- 
ference in marriages between the Catholic and Protestant pro- 
vinces is very considerable ; they being in the former, one out of 
148, and in the latter, one out of 123. The Hollanders are thus 
shown to be a more domestic people than the Belgians—a fact 


* Dr. Hawkins, in his Medical Statistics, states the mostality of London to be 1 in 
40; in Middlesex 1 in 47 ; and in England and Wales 1 in 58. 
+ Considérations sur les Enfans trouvés. Paris. 1824, 
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very consistent with the greater tranquillity and phlegm of their 
temperaments. 

aving thus taken a view of the population, the next consider- 
ation is. their resources; which divide themselves into the three 
great branches of industry—agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce. 

The agriculture of the Netherlands has jong been distinguished 
equally for its productiveness and its variety—a variety which is 
observable both throughout the country in general, and in the 
products of particular farms. Not only in the Walloon provinces, 
where the farms are usually from two to three hundred hectares, 
but im the two Flanders, where they are commonly about ten and 
seldom exceed twenty hectares, every sort of plant is found grow- 
ing in great luxuriance. The spade husbandry of the two Flan- 
ders, and in particular of the Pays de Waes, and of the Campine 
in the province of Antwerp, is too celebrated to require descrip- 
tion here. Although the wheel plough is not used, nor the strong 
harrow that is employed in England, the unwearied industry of 
the Flemings has within two hundred years converted a tract of 
Jand, originally a barren and sandy heath, into a rich and beautiful 
garden. The produce of wheat here is often, as we are informed, 
not less than 32 bushels to 2 of seed—of oats 60 bushels to 3— 
and other grain in proportion; whilst in scarcely any: part of 
Great Britain, with our superior stock and implements, does wheat 
yield: more than from 8 to 10 times. The excellence of the 
Flemish system of manuring—their total abolition of fallows— 
and their skill in the rearing of cattle, are matters worthy the 
attention of farmers of all countries, and have already been noticed 
by Sir John Sinclair, in Arthur Young’s Farmers’ Calendar,* and 
other English publications. The southern provinces of the 
Netherlands produce considerably more corn than their popula- 
tion requires; but as the northern are deficient, and are covered 
almost entirely with pastures and gardens, the kingdom is depend- 
ent in a great measure upon foreign supplies. But the value of 
the produce of the soil will be more clearly perceived by the fol- 
lowing estimates, drawn up on the plan of Count Chaptal’s cal- 
culations for France, which are as excellent in their plan as in the 
means of comparison they afford to other countries. We wish 
M. Quetelet would apply his useful talents to a work of the 
same kind for the Netherlands. 


* We have derived considerable information from the Collection of the Journal 
d’Agricultare, published monthly at Brussels under the care of M. de St. Martin. It 
is a record of a variety of useful facts and experiments, many of which would otherwise 
escape the notice of foreigners. 
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CAPITAL EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE... ~ 


Arable land, Hop 
Grounds, and Vine- 
yards. 
Hectares or bonniers 2,600,000 
Net annual value of each. .. 40 francs. 
Capital at 20 years purchase | 2,080,000,000 Fr. 


Net annual value of each ... 10 francs. 
Capital at 20 years purchase 80,000,000 


. Parks, Pleasure Lakes. 
Grounds and Heaths. Marsheséad 


Hectares 
Net annual value of each. .. 
Capital at 20 years purchase 


‘Heifers and Calves. 
1,500.000 590,000" ~" 


Value of each 135 francs. 40 francs. 
202,500,000 23,600,000 


Colts under 3 years 
old. 


95,000 1,600,000" --- 
100 F. 8 francs. 
9,500,000 12,800,000 


Asses. Poultry. 

20,000 8,000,000 
25 francs. 1 franc. 
500,000 8,000,000 


It thus appears that the total value of the agricultural capital 
is 10,395,680,000 francs, or £433,153,333 sterling. We have 
put down the annual values of the different kinds of land at the 
same sums as they are rated at by M. de Cloet in his “ Tableau 
Statistique du Royaume des Pays Bas,” published in 1824. M. 
de Cloet’s estimates of the quantities of land can hardly be cor- 
rect, as they do not correspond with the government returns, to 
which ours are more conformable; but we think his values, when 
compared with the products and prices given in Professor Kops’s 
Report, and other agricultural documents, are as near the truth 
as estimates of this kind can be expected to approximate. These 
remarks apply also to the next table, which we have compiled, 
with reference to the same documents, and after much inquiry 
from persons conversant with the subject. 
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ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Hectares of land employed 
Hectolitres produced 


Value in francs. 


Hectares of land employed 
Hectolitres produced 


Value in francs . 


Hectares of land employed 
Hectolitres produced 


Value in francs 


Hectares of land employed 
Hectolitres produced ..... 


Value in francs 


Wheat. 


350,000 
7,000,000 } 
at 20 per Hect. 


154,000,000 


at ¢2 fr. 


Barley. 
280,000 
8,400,000 ; 
at 30 per Hect. 
84,000,000 


at 10 fr, 


Oats. 
300,000 
18,000,000 4 
at 40 per Hect, 
84,000,000 

at7 fr. 


Vines. 
20,000 


200,000 


at 10 fr. per Hect, 


Hectares of land employed 
Hectolitres produced 


Value in francs 


Hectares of land employed 


Hectolitres produced 
Value in francs 


Tobacco. 
10,000 


10,000,000} 


at 1000 fr. per Hect, 


Madder. 
30,000 


21,000,000 


at 700 fr. per Hect. 


Oxen and Cows. 


Quantity produced* 
Value of each .......... 
Of total produce 


Quantity produced 
Value of each 


Quantity produced 
Value of each 


Quantity produced 
Value of each .......- ‘ 
Of total produce .. 


200,000 
200 francs. 
40,000,000 


Pigs. 
580,000 
50 franks. 
29,000,000 


Horses. 
150,000 
300 francs. 
45,000,000 


Dry Forage, the 100 


Kilograms. 
30,000,000 


-|5 francs pr. quintal.| 


150,000,000 


Rye. 
700,000 
14,000,000 } 
at 20 per Hect, 
168,000,000} 

at 12 fr. 


Pulse. 


110,000 
2,200,000 
at 20 per Hect. 

48,400,000 } 
at e@ fr. 


Orchards. 
re 40 


3,240, 000} 
at 60 fr. per Hect. 


Hemp and Flax. 


210,000 


126,000,000} 


at 600 fr. per Hect. 


Hops. 
— 


$4,000,000), 


at sco fr. per Hect. 


Marshes and Lakes. 


116,000 


454,000 
at 4 fr. per Hect. 


Calves. 


260,000 
15 francs. 
3,900,000 


Poultry. 
2,000,000 
14 francs. 
3,000,000 


Mitk. 


19,000,000 


Wool. 
Kilograms. 
2,400,000 


2 francs per Kilo. 


4,800,000 


Buckwheat. 


200,000 
4,000,000 
at 20 per Hect. 
$2,000,000 } 
at 8 fr, 


Potatoes. 


130,000 
20,800,000 } 
at 160 per Hect. 
41 600,000 } 


at @ fr. 
Kitchen Gardens. 
92,000 
55,200,000 
at 600 fr. per Hect. 
Woods. 
900,000 
45,000 Hect. } 
Annual Cutting. 
15,750,000 t 
at 350 fr. per Hect. 
Oleaginous Plants. 
60,000 
1,900,000), 
at 20 per Hect. 
24,000,000 
at 20 fr. per Hect. 
Pastures, 
400,000 


4,000,000 
at 10 fr. per Hect. 


Sheep. 


500,000 
10 francs. 
5,000,000 


Eggs. 
180,000,000 
30 centimes per doz. 
4,500,000 


Bees. 


2,000,000 fr. 


Skins of Dead 


Horses. 
40,000 
6 francs. 
240,000 


* By produced is meant, for consumption, or productive application. 
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- As our justification for differing materially in ‘our estimate of 
the quantity of land in cultivation, not only from M. de Cloet, 
but from the German writers, Von Malchus and Schnabel, we 
think ourselves bound to insert the following account, extracted 
from returns which, in M. Quetelet’s own words, “ were obli- 
gingly communicated to him by the Minister of the Interior.” 


Guelderland 
North Brabant 237,579 
North Holland 278,397 


South Holland Luxemburg 463,423 

Hainault 356,258 
Friesland 5 South Brabant .... 316,883 
Overyssel 5,863| East Flanders .... 264,988 
Groninguen 3,063| West Flanders .... 585} 296,915 
Drenthe | Antwerp 197,303 


Carried forward. . 


The wheat harvest of 1827, which was an average one, varied 
from 10 to 27 rasieres or hectolitres per hectare or bonnier; the 
smallest produce being in South Holland, and the greatest in 
East Flanders; and in taking 20 hectolitres per hectare as the 
ordinary quantity, we think we are near the mark. With regard 
to other kinds of grain, the crop of rye in 1827 varied from 16 to 
32 hectolitres per hectare ; its cultivation has been increased on the 
clay lands, particularly in Friesland, and diminished on the sandy 
soils, where buck-wheat is preferred. Buck-wheat yielded in the 
same year from 15 to 25 hectolitres per hectare, which was a fair 
crop; and barley from 20 to 42 hectolitres—also a fair produce. 
Pulse yielded much less than usual, being only 12 hectolitres per 
hectare, an amount nearly as small again as in other years, owing 
to vermin and the wet spring. The produce of oats was very 
great, being commonly 50 hectolitres, and in Zeland, Limburg, 
and other favoured districts, as high as 70 or 80 hectolitres per 
hectare. We have, however, preferred taking the average at 40 
hectolitres. Our estimate of potatoes is also much under the 
mark of 1827, for in that year 280 hectolitres to the hectare were 
yielded in some parts of Flanders—a crop more abundant than 
was ever recollected. ‘The crops of potatoes are thought to be 
increased by guarding against planting them too thickly, and the 
large quantity of manure that is used would of course have such 
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an effect. Flax varied from 150-and 200 florins’ worth per hec- 
tare to 400 florins; the best crop was in. Flanders, and the worst 
ia North Brabant. The difference of temperature between the 
northern and southern provinces has a considerable influence on 
the crops of coleseed. They ranged in 1827 from. 10 to:29 hec- 
tolitres per hectare; and the cultivation of this plant is on the 
increase, particularly in the province of Namur. Our estimates 
of the number and annual increase of cattle and live stock are 
taken from an official return quoted by Professor Kops. ‘Thus 
the gross annual produce of the agricultural industry of the Ne- . 
therlands stands at 1 ,202,284,000 franes, or £50,095, 166 sterling. 
To ascertain the net return to the cultivators, we must deduct 
from this sum the charges of production—consisting of the pri 
of seed and manure—of labour—of repairs to buildings and: of 
farming utensils—the annual loss by the decay of strength and 
mortality of cattle—and the cost of the food of men and beasts, 
the whole of which have been estimated by M. de Cloet, and other 
authorities, at two-thirds the value of the gross produce. We 
have not space to enter into the details of these estimates, but we 
believe them to be substantially correct, and if they be so, the net 
yearly produce of the agriculture of the Netherlands is 400,761,333 
francs, or £ 16,698,390 sterling. 

When a flourishing agriculture is once established in a country, 
as is-unquestionably the case in the Netherlands, it is commonly 
a mainspring of prosperity to the manufacturers, who, in their 
turn, by increasing the size of towns, and the demand for agricul- 
tural produce, give an increased activity to the interchange of 
commodities. Hence, in the natural course of things, manufac- 
tures will appear in their proper season without any such inter- 
ference in the way of protection as most European governments, 
and latterly the United States of America, have thought fit to be- 
stow uponthem. Upon this protecting principle the Netherlands 
are also acting in a great degree, though the commercial interests 
of Holland have been the means of infusing into their tariff a 
much greater portion of liberality than is observable in that of their 
neighbours. ‘The government displays a very lively sense of the 
unportance of the manufacturing industry, and among other means 
of furthering it, has adopted that of periodical exhibitions, the 
first of which took place at Ghent in 1820, the second at Haar- 
lem in 1825, and the third will be held at Brussels during the pre- 
sent year (1830). We have before us the particulars of the arti- 
cles exhibited at the first two collections, and though they are far 
from representing the industry of the kingdom as they ought to 
de, they are nevertheless good guides to the progress the manu 
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facturers are making in the various pevvinene, A nation like 
Great Britain, the pillars of whose arch. of dominion are made. of 
cotton and hardware, is most closely concerned in the onal state of 
these matters. 

The Metallurgic Arts are in considerable. activity.in the on 
vinces of Liege, amur, Hainault, and Luxemburg, where 
are mines of iron, lead, copper, and coal. The immense establish- 
ment of Mr. Cockrill, at Seraing, near Liege, for machinery of 
all kinds, is one of the most perfect in Europe, and is a striking 
instance of the wealth that may be acquired by unremitting, in- 
dustry, the. original proprietor having left England almost ina 
state of destitution. ‘The factories and-forges of M. Dupont, at 
Fuyt, near Binche, and at. Arquennes, are distinguished for bar 
iron, made by a high pressure steam-engine, for round. and. sheet 
iron, and for axletrees and nails. M. Hanonnet-Gendarme, of 
Couvin, i in N anur, is celebrated for the strength and ductility of 
his iron, which is said to be equal to Swedish. M. Houyoux, of 
Bousval, M. de Paul-Barchifontaine, of, Sobre-St.-Gery; and 
M. Giles, of Celestin, in Hainault, work iron in the most superior 
manner into machinery and implements ofall kinds. Articles of 
steel, copper, and bronze, are executed throughout Hainault and 
Namur; and as an instance of the, tendency of useful inventions 
to diffuse themselves, the safety lamp of Sir Humphrey Davy is 
now made in the village of Dour, near Charleroi, The cutlery of 
Arnould-Raymond, and of Laderier, at. Namur, is excellent, and 
prices have been so much. reduced that a successful. competition 
with that of Sheffield is confidently anticipated. The hardware 
of Dupont, Frangois, Simon, Warnaut, and others at. Liege, is of 
the best quality; and the files of M. Raunet, of that city, received 
a gold. medal at the Ghent exhibition, and were prononaced. ta 
surpass in quality those of England. . It would be fatiguing: ta 
enumerate the variety of metallurgic. operations gomg.an.in the 
coal provinces, and the multitude of productions, from the smelted 
iron as it comes from the furnaces, to the needles and bodkins that 
fill the shops. It is, of course, by this industry that the inhabit» 
ants mainly live, and how comfortably they do so in some. im 
stances, may be judged of, by a visit to the collieries and works of 
M. de Gorges, at Hornues, near Mons, who has. recovered these 
mines, by draining, from the effects of an inundation—has fixed 
engines and pumps of 500 horse power—has opened tem fosses—+ 
and extracts from them daily 13,000 heetolitres of coal.. .Mi.de 
Gorges employs 2,000 workmen, for whom he has built a handsome 
towa, consisting of 260 neat houses with.a garden to each. ‘The 
rent is from one to two francs per week according to their sizes 
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a very small deduction from the emoluments of men whose wages 
are from seventy centimes to three francs a-day. ‘The streets are 
laid out with uniformity, and well paved; and in the centre of the 
village is a large square planted with trees, in which is the ball- 
room for the Sunday amusements, the town hall, and the school 
of mutual instruction, where 400 children are gratuitously edu- 
cated. The workmen have the gratuitous use of store-houses for 
all purposes, and of the luxury of baths; and appear altogether 
in a very happy condition, and comfortable. ‘The benefits which 
a great capitalist has it in his power to confer were never more 
strikingly exemplified than by M. de Gorges’s village of Hornues, 
and we have-not thought it inappropriate to mention it specially, 
because such examples are not only useful but cheering, amidst 
the mass of misery with which every nation more or less abounds. 

The quantity of coals annually dug in the Netherlands may be 
taken at about 60,000,000 metrical quintals of 100 kilograms 
each, the value of which at forty centimes the quintal is 24,000,000 
francs (£960,000). There were in 1822, in the four provinces 
we have mentioned, 93 great furnaces, 206 forges, 68 martinet 
houses (for hammering), 19 foundries, 17 laminoirs or rolling 
houses, and 12 tin factories. Estimating the rough iron produced 
at 500,000 quintals, and the font or cast iron at 100,000 quintals, 
and valuing the wrought iron at 20, and the cast iron at 6 francs 
the quintal, we shall have a total value of 10,600,000 francs, 
(£424,000,) which we believe to be much under the mark, though 
from the depression complained of a little time back, we are fearful 
of over-rating the quantity produced. 

The fabrics of cloth and casimir are some of the most impor- 
tant, having a considerable sale not only in the kingdom, but in 
the North of Europe, and America. The principal seat of this 
industry is at Verviers and the neighbourhood, extending as far as 
Liege and Maestricht. Verviers has risen in a few years to a 
town of 16,000 inhabitants, and contains the extensive houses of 
Biolley and Son, Engler and Co., and others. It. is carried on 
also in and near Antwerp, and particularly by De Vreede, Dieppen 
and Co., and Van Dooren and Co., at Tilbury in North Brabant; 
at Delft; and at Leyden for exportation to the East Indies. The 
Netherlands cloths are much sought for, both from their quality 
and price, and might have been formidable rivals to our own, had 
it not been for the timely reduction of the wool duty. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the quantity made with exactness, but in calcu- 
lating the home consumption of woollens at twenty francs per 
head for a population of six millions, who use at least one-third 
of home manufactures, and adding to this third an equal amount 
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for exportation, the value‘of the cloth manufacture will be 
80,000,000 franes'a-year. 

The linen manufacture flourished in Holland in very ancient 
times, and linen cloth of beautiful whiteness and fineness is still 
made at Bois-le-Duc, Endhoven, and Gelmert.! ‘The! table linen 
of Helmont, of Bruges, and of Courtrai, is remarkable for | the 
elegance of its designs and the fineness of its texture. © The sail 
cloth of Holland and Flanders, the ticking of Turnhout, and the 
batiste of Ghent, are well’ known; as are also: the threads, for 
sewing and for lace, of Termonde, Ghent, Brussels, Courtrai, &c. 
The bleaching-grounds of Harlem and Courtrai are the principal. 
The linen manufactures are chiefly in Flanders; among the exhi- 
bitors in 1820 at Harlem, Messrs. De Cercq, Bleeckere, De Vos, 
Robetti, Verheyden, and others, residing in these provinces, were 
distinguished ; M. de Beer, of Ghent, sent there a piece of cloth 
of four ells in width; and the specimens of M. Plankaert, o1 
Courtrai, also excited much attention. 

There are in East Flanders 31,697 looms employed jn weaving 
flax, 6124 for cotton, and 639 for mixed stuffs. Audenarde and 
St. Nicholas are the districts in which flax is chiefly cultivated ; 
the latter alone contains 3800 bonniers sown with it, which yields 
about two million pounds a-year, one-third of it. being exported 
to England and elsewhere. It is in the cottages of the small 
proprietors, owning from 3 to 5 bonniers, that the machines are 
mostly in motion, because they employ the evenings of themselves 
and their families in a kind of work which it is often not worth 
while for the large farmers to hire people to do. Independence 
and industrious habits are thus acquired by a numerous peasantry, 
who bring to market the stuffs manufactured by themselves from 
the produce of their own ground. ‘The linen manufacture is, no 
doubt, capable of still further extension, and if the plan proposed 
by some influential persons in Flanders can be effected, for raising 
a fund to advance money to the peasantry for the purchase of 
machinery, and to establish additional markets for the greater 
convenience of sale, the people of these districts may make their 
labours even more productive than at present, and use their boys 
to the loom and their girls to the spinning-wheel from their earliest 
years. The linen trade with France has been much checked by 
the high duties in that country, amounting to 20 per cent, on 
unbleached and 40 per cent. on bleached linen, fisels many 
bleaching establishments have been removed into France, and it 
is a common thing for the weavers who reside near the frontier to 
cross it to perform their work, so as to obtain the advantage of 
sale in France free from the excessive duty. However, the 
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Netherlands weavers have no great reason to complain of their 
situation, for it appears that in East Flanders alone the average 
market sale of linens for the last ten years has amounted to 
177,385 pieces, and adding one-tenth for the quantity disposed of by 
hawkers, 195,124 pieces. ‘The price of the flax varying from 50 
to 135 cents. the pound, the value of each piece may be taken not 
unfairly at 35 florins, so that the produce of the linen manufacture 
in one province only is 6,829,340 florins; the profit, at the low 
rate of 2 florins the piece, 390,248 florins. 

The following table will show the progressive increase in East 
Flanders for ten years, according to the returns of the nine prin- 
cipal markets of that province.* 


Number of Pieces of Linen sold in 


1825. 

55,650 

35,000 

Svecees 34,570 

Oudenarde 24,000 
Geerartsbergen 24,000 
3,640 3 4,576 


Deynse esos 2,400 
Wetteren er cbun 2,390 
Sotteghem 1,700 1,900 2,100 

164,463 173,763 184,686 


The tendency of the linen manufactures to spread from towns 
into the smallest villages, is favourable to their increase, and they 
are, we believe, generally thriving in other parts of the country, 
particularly in Hainault and Friesland. Judging from the annual 
production and importation of hemp and flax, the value of these 
manufactures, including the bleaching and every necessary ingre- 
dient of completion, cannot be less than 105 to 115,000,000 
florins. 

The lace trade has, we understand, not much augmented of 
late years; but the three sorts, those of Brussels, of Mechlin, and 
of Valenciennes, retain all the delicacy and richness for which 
they have long been famed. MM. Ducpetiaux, Galler-Liegeois, 
Meeus-Vanderborcht, Verbercht-Haye, Vispoel, Deliagre, Van 
Peteghem, &c. have sustained the reputation of their several 
cities by the specimens exhibited at Ghent and Harlem. The 


* Proef op de aanmoediging en uitbreiding der Linnenweveryen in Oost Vlaanderen, 
poor Ir. A. J. L. Van den Bogaerde, Beschryer van het Distrikt St. Nicholaas, voor 
heen Land van Waes. Te Gent. 1829. (Essay on the Encouragement and Extension 
of the Linen-weaving in Evst Flanders, by Mr. A. J. L. Van den Bogaerde, Overseer 
of the District of St. Nicholas, for the Land of Wacs. At Ghent. 1829.) 
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cheapness of tulle in France, where it is now made to a great extent, 
(a proof of which may be seen at Calais, where upwards of 5000 
people are employed in it,) has probably interfered with ‘the de- 
mand in that country for the more costly work of the Netherlands. 

The rise of the cotton trade, or rather its resurrection, since the 
termination, at the peace, of Napoleon’s prohibitory system 
(which forced it here as well as in France beyond all reasonable 
bounds) is very striking. The spinning establishments are prin- 
cipally in East Flanders and Brabant; and stuffs of all kinds, 
calicoes, ginghams, perkales, and printed goods are made in 
abundance at Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, Courtrai, Bruges, Y pres, 
Lokeren, and St. Nicholas. At the exhibition of 1820 there 
were 35 exhibitors of cotton stuffs, and at that of 1825, 66, and 
although the manufacturers were not particularly forward in dis- 
playing their products, yet some of the principal houses had no 
reason to regret their doing so, among whom were M. Basse, of 
Brussels; MM. Davis, and Engler and Co. also of Brussels; 
MM. Godefroid, Poelaert, Poelman, and Feroucke; De Smet, 
De Vos, De Vos-Bauwens, Vander Waerden and Co., and Sau- 
vage and Co. of Ghent, and many other manufacturers equally 
well known. It is at Ghent in particular that this trade flourishes, 
as may be judged by the fact of its containing 68 steam engines 
for spinning and weaving, while 25 years ago there was not one 
in all Flanders, the first having been erected by Messrs. Edwards 
in 1805. Ghent receives annually 40,000 bales of cotton wool, 
and the new canal, intended to communicate with the Scheld at 
Terneuzen, will give additional facilities for procuring the raw 
material, The price of labour is very low at Ghent, compared not 
only with other countries, but with other parts of the Netherlands; 
it being but 15 sous a-day, while at Antwerp it is 26 sous. The 
necessity of purchasing from England is almost superseded ; and 
in spinning cotton of the low numbers, from 20 to 40, the manu- 
facturers can already compete with us; a circumstance of some 
moment, considering the large quantity of cotton of this descrip- 
tion we supply annually to the north of Europe. 

These favourable circumstances have also contributed to the 
success of the sugar refineries at Ghent and in the neighbourhood, 
which have been on the decline at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 
About twelve million pounds of sugar are annually refined in the 
first-mentioned city. 

The distilleries of Holland are in a very prosperous state, and 
he name of Schiedam appears to retain its fame throughout the 
world. The circumstances of the distilleries thriving better here 
than in the corn provinces of Belgium, may be accounted for by 

cc?e 
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the facilities of exportation from Rotterdam, the fact being that 
ths of the Geneva made at Schiedam are sent to the East Indies, 
his Geneva acquires a mildness and an oily flavour as it grows 
old, which the Hollanders are said to dislike; it is made solely of 
the spirit of rye and barley, flavoured with juniper berries. There 
are. 300 distilleries at Schiedam, 100 in other parts of Holland, 
and about 40 in the other northern provinces; the average produce 
of each is 4992 ankers a-year, which gives a total of 2,152,672 
ankers. Deducting, however, a third, and estimating the distil- 
lation at 1,400,000 ankers, this branch of industry will be found 
to produce about 34,000,000 francs, of which about two-thirds 
are exported. This calculation, however, only extends to the 
northern provinces, as we have not the means of making an esti- 
mate for Bataleon, where the distilleries are comparatively few 
and inactive. 

A vast number of hands are employed in Holland in brick- 
making, particularly at Utrecht and Dordrecht. These bricks 
are used not only for building, but for the roads which present so 
curious an appearance to strangers, and would indeed be but ill 
calculated for their purpose, did not all merchandize, and 4§ths of 
the passengers, travel on. the canals. The figures in which they 
are laid down are not less striking than their colours; they are 
about 7 inches long, 33 wide, and 13 in thickness. 

We should hardly be expected to notice the breweries, did not 
their trade extend far beyond that of home consumption. “ La 
bonne bierre de Louvain” is exported in large quantities; there 
are. between 30 and 40 breweries in that city which make about 
4000 tuns each monthly. Brussels has above 40 breweries, and 
Mechlin 25; which latter are famous for the kind of ale called 
Faro. ‘The consumption in the kingdom may be reckoned at 2} 
cents. a-head; and of the two sorts of beer in ordinary use, the 
better is 11 cents. (less than 2d.) and the inferior 7 cents. (less 
than 14d.) per pint. Both of them are perfectly wholesome, and 
though perhaps dearer than they ought to be, are not so heavily 
taxed as to drive the people to the abominable refuge of spirit- 
drinking—now one of the fertile sources of crime and misery in 
England. 

As we have now spoken of those branches of manufactures 
which appeared to require special mention, we shall conclude the 
subject with a table of the value of the present manufacturing in- 
dustry of the kingdom, according to its various divisions. If our 
authorities should have, in any instances, led us into error, it is 


assuredly without the slightest inclination on our part either to 
exaggerate or diminish. 
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State of the present manufacturing Industry of the Netherlands. 


Value in Fr. 
46,000,000 
Copper 5,000,000 
Woollens ....-...-.+++-++ 80,000,000 
Linens .. 2002+ -+ee00++02 95,000,00 
Cottons}: ss ie sé cd se odosbl 50,000,000 
Sugar (refined) .. ++ 14,000,000 
Salt (do.) .. 10,000,000 
Spiriteg 0 ccccccccccs 

Pee 


Tobacco§ ....ceseceees + 


Substances. 
Iron* 


weeeteee 


eeeeee 


Substances. Value in Fr. 
Brought over.’ . .”.. «608,000,000 


per 
Caps and Bonnetsj].......- 
Cheese 


Acids and Salts .......... 
Cordage ..-.+.sseseeeess 
Batic cc te cdcaa suvieenece 


Gil «2. wecvccvcccce ccccce 
GOED: .ccccccccccscccces TOMUUUU0 
Lace... Cecceccccccce ee 

ERG. icaces crndieocbes 28,000,000 
Earthenware and Pottery .. 
Bricks and Tiles 

Printing and Books 
Bleaching 


Embroidery. «+. sse++e++- 
Turnery 

Lead and Zinc 

Miscellaneous ..... Wiplives 


1,200,000 
600,000 


4,000,000 
10,000,000 


608,000,000 


675,000,000 


The sum therefore of the manufacturing industry of the Nether- 
lands amounts to 675 million francs, or £28,125,000 sterling per 
annum, of which we may state one-third to be composed of the 
profits of the labourer and the capitalist, according to M. de Cloet’s 
calculation. The artisans in the country are about 13,000, and 


those in towns about 77,000, in all 90,000; whose wages at 14 
franc a-day (which, perhaps, rather exceeds the average) for 300 


days, amount to 40,500,000 francs per annum. Deducting this 
sum from 225,000,000, the third of the total value, there remains 
a profit to the manufacturer of 154,500,000 francs, or about 28 
per cent. on the gross produce, including the interest upon his 
capital and stock. 

It is impossible to speak here of the commerce of the Nether- 
lands with any degree of accuracy or fullness equal to the magni- 
tude of the subject; for in the first place, there are no official 
returns published of exports and imports; and in the second, it 
would be necessary to enter into an infinite detail of the financial 
circumstances of Holland, and to trace the causes under which 
she has ceased to be the leading maritime power of the world. 
We therefore refer to the works of M. Van Ouwerkerk and M. 


* Including 24 millions of cutlery, hardware, and nails. 

+ Including the several branches of spinning, weaving, and printing. 

t Reckoning only 6 millions for Belgium. 

§ Estimating the consumers at 2 millions at 7 lbs. each, and the exportation at an 
equal amount. 

| Of woollen, linen, and cotton. 

¥ M. de Cloet makes it, in 1824, 600 millions. 
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Warin, as well as to the anonymous pamphlet placed seventh at 
the head of this article, which discusses. the respective merits of 
the systems of free trade and prohibition, so. far as they affect the 
commerce and manufactures of the Netherlands. Opinions are 
divided in Holland and Belgium, according to the supposed dif- 
ferent interests of the merchants and the manufacturers, the former 
being of course the advocates of liberty of commerce, and the 
latter calling for protection. The tariff of duties is, however, 
generally framed with moderation and liberality, and among the 
various discontents that prevail, it is commonly admitted that in 
matters of trade the government endeavours to act upon sgund 
principles. 

With a flourishing agriculture, rising manufactures, and a dense 
population, the internal trade cannot be otherwise than active, of 
which the large space of ground covered by roads and canals is of 
itself a sufficient evidence. The new roads from Verviers and 
Spa through Chaude-fontaine to Liege; and from Namur to 
Luxemburg, are inferior to few in Europe. ‘Two canals are on 
the point of completion, viz. from Ghent to Terneuzen, which 
will connect that city with the mouth of the Scheld; from Charleroi 
to Brussels, and round its whole circuit, so that coals may be 
brought by water to every part of the town; and a third, of far 
greater magnitude, is in execution, to connect the Meuse and the 
Moselle by a course of fifty leagues from Liege to Wasserbillig. 
There will be two branches to this work; from Hamoul to the 
Meuse, just above Dinant; and from Ettebruch to Mersch, to 
join the little river Else, which is to be made navigable to the 
town of Luxemburg. ‘This great undertaking is expected to be 
finished in 1835; and is one of the many speculations in which 
his Majesty of the Netherlands is a principal partner.* Every 
new communication of course adds to domestic traffic, and its 
profits must now considerably exceed the sum they were valued 
at by M. de Cloet in 1824, viz. 200 million francs. Based upon 
the agriculture, the manufactures, the mines, and the fisheries, the 
value of the profits of the home trade cannot certainly be less 


* In speaking of public undertakings, we ought to mention the gigantic enterprise 
just set on foot for draining the Jake of Haarlem, which covers a surface of 50,000 
English acres. This vast piece of water was the effect of an inundation that happened 
about two hundred years since, and as it continues to encroach on the land the annual 
charge of maintaining the dykes on its sides increases every year, and now amounts to 
30,000 florins. An association has been formed with a capital of six million florins, the 
most active agent of which is M. de Stappers, the original projector of the scheme, and 
the inventor of a new pump intended to be used in it, which emits water without being 
moved by the common method of pumping, but by the pressure of steam, wind or 
animal force. It raises 1000 cubic feet of water per minute. 
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than those of the manufactures, and may, we think, safely be rated 
at from 225 to 230 million francs, or between £9,375,000 and 
£9,583,333 sterling per annum. 

As it is impossible to refer to the direct official returns, if any 
there be, we must endeavour to find:a clue to the state of the 
foreign commerce by indirect means. And, firstly, we subjoin 
an account of the trade with England, extracted from M. Moreau’s 
tables ; the result of which exbibits an increase of more than 
double in little more than a century. The relations with the 
first commercial nation must certainly be some little criterion of 
the extent of those with the rest of the world. 


Imports and Exports of England and the Netherlands. 


Exports to Imports from 
England. ngland. 


£. ; 
1697 ....552,484 sterling... ..1,671,895 sterling 


es . 604,154 251,404 
., | 1791....563 2,085,681 
Periods | 1748... 
4 1762... 
1783.. 
1801... 
1815.... 


1701.... 
1717....5 
1738.... 
1755.... 
1774.... 
1792.... 
1802.. 
[oss ee 


of 


War. 


Periods 
of 
Peace. 


1823. 4,057,243 

1824.. 4,284,806 
The next data we in to offer is the product of the droits 
dentrée et de sortie, or the customs on goods imported and ex- 
ported. By separating these for the provinces of North and 
South Holland, and of Antwerp, we shall be able to judge of the 
value of the trade of the three great commercial cities of Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp, compared to that of the rest of 
the kingdom, and to each other. ‘The total amount of taxes paid 
by those provinces is likewise a standard of the relative import- 
ance of commerce to other branches of industry. The Dutch 
capital invested in the foreign carrying trade, and other foreign 
speculations, cannot of course enter into the calculation; and 
indeed it is very doubtful if such capital can be admitted to form 
any part of the national wealth. If it can, it must be regarded 
as attended with very small profits to the community, though 
highly lucrative to individuals; and it is not with individual capi- 
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talists abstractedly from their country, that our inquiries have any 
thing to do. 


North Holland 


South Holland .... 


Antwerp 


Other Provinces 


North Holland 


South Holland 


Antwerp ........ 


Other Provinces 


North Holland 
South Holland 


AMMO 24.00 0080 ese 


Imposts of 1826, in florins. 


On Land. 
1,969,130 


«+ 2,023,751 


739,265 


4,732,148 
11,662,707 


16,394,853 


Native 
Journal. 
Stamps. 
44,124 
14,518 


eeee 6,402 


65,144 
+ 62,850 


127,994 


Posts. 


425,566 
362,723 
154,111 


842,400 


Other Provinces ...... 1,142,076 


1,984,476 


Personal. 
1,142,798 
966,936 
457 ,020 
2,566,754 
4,658,177 


7,224,931 


Foreign 

Journal, 

Stamps. 
4220 
3080 
1564 
8864 
8879 


17,743 


Barriers. 


15,416 
14,909 
59,376 
89,701 

978,801 

1,068,502 


Patents. 
444,526 
333,951 
165,915 
941,392 
1,449,384 
2,490,776 


Imports 
and 

Exports. 
1,259,066 
1,417,126 
1,061,833 
3,738,025 
2,319,676 


6,057 ,701 


Provincial 


Revenues. 


204,935 
199,155 
142,676 
546,766 
2,026,158 
2,572,924 


Stamps. 
1,603,348 
1,365,813 

701,861 


3,671,027 
7,422,962 
11,093,989 


Excise. 


2,430,096 
2,793,702 
1,570,540 
6,791,338 
15,647,651 


22,438,989 


Total. 


9,543,225 
9,489,666 
5,060,563 
24,093,454 
47,377,321 


71,470,775 


The import and export duties then, which, except the taxes on 
journals, appear to be the only ones which greatly preponderate 
im the commercial provinces, form about one-twelfth of the whole 
revenue; a proportion which leads to form an estimate of the 
importance of the commerce of the Netherlands, as a source of 
national wealth, very different from that of Great Britain, where 
the Customs, (which do not comprehend the tea duties,) form on 


an average the third part of the revenue. The Excise levied in 
Holland is not of very large amount, nor do the Stamp duties 
form so much of that branch of revenue as we might have ex- 
pected. 

The present tariff dates only from 1822, and the earliest year 
with which we can make a comparison is therefore 1823. In 
that year the receipt of the import and export duties was: 
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Florins. 
North Holland . . . . 1,295,000 
South Holland . . . . 1,546,000 
Antwerp 871,000 


3,712,000 
Other Provinces . . . 1,988,000 


5,700,000 
which exhibits an increase for the kingdom in general, but a 
falling off at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. The trade of Antwerp 
would appear to be particularly on the rise, which is confirmed 
by the augmentation of the number of ships entering that port. 
In 1822 they were only 580; in 1827, 831; in 1828, 955; and 
in 1829, 1028; while, between 1822 and 1827, the numbers at 
Amsterdam liad fallen off from 2159 to 1982; and those at Rot- 
terdam, with Middleburg, had risen from 1312 to 1731. In 1827 
the numbers at the next principal ports were, at Harlingen 457, 
and Dort 202 ships. We hear, indeed, from all quarters, of the 
advantages of Antwerp as the port for the supply of Germany, of 
the comparative lightness of the port charges, and of the better 
method of doing business than is practised at Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam.* Hence the importations of coffee in 1827 were at 

Amsterdam . . . . 18,000,000 Ibs. 

Rotterdam ... . 13,000,000 

Antwerp 54,000,000 


and the sales of coffee by the Society of Commerce of the Nether- 


lands, according to their accounts just published, were for three 
years as follow: 


Antwerp. Amsterdam. Rotterdam. Middleburg. Bruges. 


1827. Bales....57,823 72,866 46,106 é 

1898.  Do..-.64,693 65,961 35,994 8,831 

1829, , Do....80,796 95,412 70,244 15,282 
up to Sept. 


5,727 


Total... . 205,312 234,239 152,274 24,113 5,727 


Coffee is an article consumed so largely in the Netherlands, 
(being used at the rate of five or six pounds per head per annum,) 
and one that forms so great a proportion of the whole of the East 
Indian produce, that the predominance of Antwerp as the mart 
for this commodity, coupled with the other facts we have men- 
tioned, is a proof of her rapid rise in the scale of commercial 


* The old practice of selling at the invoice price is continued at these ports, with- 
out reference to port charges, which are now become so heavy and multifarious, that 
nine dealers out of ten are unable to calculate them. At Antwerp sales are made at 
prices which include all these additions, 
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cities, among which she once held so exalted a rank. In her 
prosperity, and in the decline of that of Amsterdam, may be learnt 
two useful lessons: firstly, the short-sighted policy of attempting 
to enrich a city by the exaction of excessive tolls in the name of 
dock dues, dam dues, or other municipal taxes; and secondly, 
of the injudiciousness of adhering to the forms and habits of other 
times, when the modes of trading have necessarily become altered, 
together with the manners of society in general. ; 

We have already said that there are no official returns of im- 
ports and exports published; but with the assistance of the 
Allgemein Handels-Zeitung for January, 1828, and of a commu- 
nication by M. Balbi to the Bulletin des Sciences Géographiques, 
&ec. for May, 1828, we are enabled to compile the following 
account of the importation of the principal articles of merchan- 
dize into the Netherlands ports, during the year 1897. 


Articles. Ports. . 


Amsterdam. Rotterdam, Antwerp. Middleburg. 

Coffee, Bales 5 97 ,397 376,102 2,678 
Ditto, Tons 3 1,079 3,539 117 
Sugar, Chests 4 7,508 56,356 sides 
Ditto, Mats 8,145 50,939 79 
Ditto, Tons 3,829 4,028 2,609 
Tobacco of America, Tons 15,205 13,934 1,331 coe 
Rice, Bales 1,980 13,892 16,559 
Ditto, Tons ..... 8,412 5,301 14,935 ee 
Cotton, Bales 19,907 22,856 152 
Indigo, Chests 66 476 1,332 eau 
Ditto, Syrous 128 88 611 re 
Tea, Quarter Chests .... 15,124 9,527 1,467 4,200 
Skins, Pieces 34,501 215,044 ar 
Pepper, Bales 5,247 21,847 
Wheat, Lasts 1,602 26 
Rye, Ditto 5,130 96 

_ Barley, Ditto 1,412 ee 
Potash of Russia, Puds* 50,583 24,791 106,920 
Linseed Oil of Do. Do. 1,246 cache an 
Tallow of Do " 9,416 835 1,191 ote 
Hemp of Do. .... Do. 19,110 4,555 8,372 “nen 


By far the largest share thus appears to be possessed by Antwerp, 
of the trade of those great articles of consumption, coffee, sugar, 
rice, cotton, indigo, skins, pepper, and potash. The tea trade is 
almost exclusively confined to Amsterdam and Rotterdam, as 
well as that of corn, with which the warehouses of the latter 
ports are generally filled, more or less, according to the tendency 
of speculations. It is unnecessary for us to enter into any details 
of the Dutch corn trade, while such complete information on the 
subject is to be found in Mr. Jacob’s Reports. 

M. de Cloet states, that on an average of twenty years between 
1775 and 1795, the number of vessels entered inwards in all the 


* A Russian weight of 40 lbs. 
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Dutch ports was 4140, and outwards the same, making a total of 
8280 a year. The entries inwards in 1822, for Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and Antwerp, were 4051, which, adding 500 for 
Harlingen and Dort, becomes 4551. The numbers outwards for 
the same three ports were 4045, which we may, with a similar 
addition, call 4545, making a total of 9096 ships. In 1827 the 
number inwards, which has already been divided, was 5203, or 
10,406 altogether. Taking the average number, however, at 
10,000, (instead of 9751,) so as to cover the trifling trade of 
Ostend and Nieuport, and valuing each cargo, with M. de Cloet, 
at 40,000 francs, a sum moderate enough, the amount of the 
trade by sea will be 400,000,000 francs. The trade by land with 
France and Germany, which in 1824 was estimated at 152,080,000 
francs, may now be taken at 160,000,000; so that if our calcu- 
lations be any thing within the bounds of truth, the annual value 
of the foreign commerce of the Netherlands is altogether about 
560,000,000 francs, or 24,666,666/. sterling. 

The yearly amount, then, of the productive industry of the 
Netherlands, without separating the net from the gross returns, 
(an operation which the greatest experience can hardly bring to 
more than a hypothetical result,) stands as follows: 

Agriculture, including Fisheries* . . . 51,095,166 
Manufactures, including Mines . . . . 28,125,000 
Commerce, Inland and Foreign . . . 34,150,000 


£ 113,370,166 sterling. 


Having thus attempted to convey a notion of the resources of 
the country, the next point is the state of its finances, in which 
the principal question is, what price do the people pay to those 
whom they employ to preserve to them the enjoyment of their 
liberty and property?’ The answer will be found by taking the 
average of the decennial budget from 1817 to 1827, which gives 
the. annual amount payable to the state by each individual in the 
Netherlands, at 14.48 florins per head; while the payment in 
France is 14.74 florins, according to M. Dupin, and that of 
Great Britain may be reckoned at 44.31 florins. This does not 
comprise the town dues, which M. Quetelet reckons at 42 cents 
per head. If again we take the taxation as compared to the 
land, the amount by the hectare or bonnier is for the Nether- 
lands 14.20 florins; for France, 8.70; and for Great Britain, 
30.72. M. Balbi+ states the proportion of the revenue to the 
population to be for Great Britain and Ireland 65.2 francs; for 
France 30.9 francs; and for the Netherlands 26.3 per head; and 


* The preduce of salt and fresh water fish has been estimated at about a million 
sterling. 


t “ La Monarchie Francoise comparée aux principaux Etats du Globe.” 
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that of the. debt to be for the United Kingdom 869 francs; for 
France 145 francs;. and for the Netherlands 635 francs per head ; 
bit as this writer, has stated the debt at 3,800,000,000 francs, 
including the old debt, which does not carry interest, and as the 
orily debt which is really a burthen, is 1,664,669,000 francs, the 
proportion of. the debt to each individual in the Netherlands is 
not really more than 250 francs. We have before us the official 
returns of the revenue and expenditure for the eleven years 1816 
to 1826, extracts from which we shall subjoin. There does not 
appear, during this period, to have been any very striking increase, 
with the exception. of the department of the Post-office, and, in a 
less degree, of the Excise, and import and export duties. The 
direct taxes on property, which, as in France, compose more 
than one-third of the general revenue, have remained almost sta- 
tionary; the duties on articles of consumption will always neces- 
sarily increase with the population, unless a counteracting cause 
exists in their disproportionate heaviness. 


Produce of the principal branches of the Revenue of the Netherlands. 
In Florins. 


1816 1821 1826 Average for the 

eleven years, 

Direct Taxes 25,363,700 32,049,316 28,972,818 29,156,436 
Stamps, Registration, &c. 12,316,266 13,425,534 12,501,902 12,294,551 


} 22,127,999 22,549,155 31,121,666 23,727,855 


Import and Export .... 
Duties and Excise ... 
Warranty on Gold and } 


131,786 174,029 188,908 181,749 


1,828,224 1,984,476 1,614,759 
Lottery of the Netherlands "448,952 595,540 584,448 527,212 
Do. of Brussels 1,475,047 526,276 1,029,567 753,418 
High Roads 1,546,080 1,010,799 1,108,823 1,057 ,375 


- Silver 


This extract is rather intended to show the productiveness of 
the several receipts than the amount of duties levied. The actual 
taxation levied for the eleven years is appended to the return, the 
totals of which are as follows: 


Florins. 


140,023,658 
83,416,634 
83,075,521 

eecees 80,953,971 
80,472,734 
89,311,721 

- 85,272,108 


95,954,765 
104,542,413 


Average.. 88,044,152 florins, or about 7,337,012/. 
sterling, per annum. 
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The budget for the Netherlands’ is submitted to-the!Chambers 
not annually, as with us, but once in ten years, with’ the exception 
of some trifling yearly contingencies. - The controul.of the Depa- 
ties over the finances is thus paralyzed for a period ‘which: the 
national jealousy in this country, and indeed in every other thf, 
desires to have an efficient constitutional check upon thé influence 
of the crown, would consider far too long. Every. objection that 
has been urged against septennial parliaments applies in. a hun- 
dred fold degree to the budget; and it is probable that in the pre- 
sent temper of the lower Chamber of the Netherlands, it would, 
after all, be far more agreeable to the mmistry to have the 'sup- 
plies voted yearly, than to encounter the storm which, having béen 
gathering during the decennial period, has visited them at its: ter- 
mination in the present year; when, from the: political causes: 
which will be presently alluded to, the first part of the budget, 
which comprises the supplies, was rejected, and the minister was’ 
obliged to lose no time in attempting to conciliate the Deputies: 
by proposing a repeal of the mouture, or duty on the grinding of 
corn. This tax was not very heavy in itself, but was offensive, 
partly from its being levied on the first necessary of patna 
from the annoyance of the constant presence of the tax-gatherers 
at the mills—and above all, from the notion of prerogative which 
the duty implied, and in which it took its origin, just in the same 
way as the lords of many manors in England enjoy tlie right of 
grinding their tenant’s corn, and consequently of levying a toll 
upon it by whomsoever it may be reduced into flour. ‘The aban- 
donment of the mouture was a prudent and timely peace offering, 
but it is not very creditable to the government to have refused to 
give it up until driven to it by the most urgent necessity. 

The public expenditure will appear from the next account, 
which we have extracted from the official returns after the same 
manner as the last, 


Principal branches of the Expenditure of the Netherlands, In Florins. 


Average forthe 

1816 1821 et 

King’s Household 2,600,000 2,100,000 2,531,636 

Great Offices of State 5 1,211,285 1,065,430 1,202,811 

Foreign A tfairs 705,503 766,969 787,638 

3,221,347 2,191,049 3,243,567 

Interior, and Waterstaat*.... 5,019,322 6,159,249 5,744,489 

Religions, except the Catholic 1,264,261 1,423,449 1,327,311 1,351,813 

Catholic Religion 1,325,176 2,086,730 1,631,413 1,662,863 
Education, Arts, Commerce . x 

tenn } 3,894,736 1,783,882 73,019¢ 2,155,520 

i ee rer rere Ss 23,314,342 34,309,517 38,707,562 31,553,101 

6,554,531 5,037 ,745 6,582,842 5,775,711 

27,128,574 17,497,732 18,444,535  %2,852,651 


* The expenses of Canals, Dykes, and Navigation in general. 
+ The charges for Education are now included under the head of “ Interior.” 
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By far the largest item, and one which amounts to more than 
one-third of the whole annual expenditure, is that of Finances, 
which means almost wholly the interest of the national debt, being 
upwards of 4 per cent on 832,334,500 florins, or 1,664,669,000 
francs. The land forces may be estimated, according to M. 
Balbi, in the proportion of one to every 142 of the population; the 
charge for the army provides therefore for above 42,000 troops, 
together with the ordnance and other branches of the war depart- 
ment. The navy at present consists of 93 ships. Of these, 30 
are in active service, carrying 720 guns and 4314 men; twelve of 
which are stationed in the Mediterranean, six in the East Indies, 
and the rest in the West Indies and elsewhere. The charges 
for religion, which supply the spiritual wants of the-whole com- 
munity, except those of a few Jews, do not in the whole exceed 
252,056/ sterling, or tenpence per head, per annum, for a popu- 
lation of six millions. ‘This sum is even less than the revenues of 
the Church of Scotland, which amount from 260, to 270,000/. per 
annuni, for a population of two millions and a half. But what 
shall we say of it when compared to the revenues of the Church 
of England, which on the most moderate estimate we have ever 
seen, and that proceeding from a quarter in which we certainly 
cannot suspect exaggeration, amount to about four millions ster- 
ling per annum?* We believe this to be much under the mark, 
but, dividing it by a population of thirteen millions, we find the 
average sum paid by each individual in England and Wales to be 
6s. 2d. per annum, above seven times more than in the Nether- 
lands. And, if we regard the fact, that at least one-third of the 
individuals paying this 6s. 2d. are not members of the established 
Church, the expenses of that Church are in the ratio of 8s. 3d. 
per head to that portion of the people which belongs to it. The 
household of the king of the Netherlands appears very moderate, 
which is, we have no doubt, greatly attributable to the simplicity 
of manners which distinguishes that sovereign. It was reduced 
500,000 florins in 1826, and does not now exceed the expense of 
175,000/. a year. The public charge for education is one which 
we cannot observe without great satisfaction. It is in accordance 
with an article in the charter of the Netherlands, recognising the 
instruction of the people, as one of the first cares of the govern- 
ment. If indeed, the attention of the legislature ought to be 
directed to any object beyond the mere securing the administra- 
tion of justice, it is the most glaring omission for it to neglect the 
education of the lower orders, to which, in all our endeavours for 


* Quarterly Review, No. 58. In this estimate the incomes of the Bishops, Deans, 
and Chapters, is stated at only 177,500/. This is surely too low, Arthur Young, 
who is usually pretty accurate, says the total revenue of the Church was five millions 
in 1790; and rents are not yet reduced to the standard of that year. 
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the amelioration of society, we incessantly come round, as the 
sole basis of improvement. In most of the United States the 
education duty is collected by the tax-gatherer, as regularly as the 
canal dues, or any other tax for the public benefit; the Americans 
being well aware that the diffusion of knowledge among them is 
one of the strongest safeguards of their independence. As we 
shall speak hereafter of the state of the schools, we shall now con- 
clude the subject of the finances with the totals of the expendi- 
ture for a series of ten years. Itis to be observed that, since 
1820, the expenses have been often anticipated; as, in 1826, 
10,414,267 florins were spent which were not strictly chargeable 
till 1827. Except, however, as regards this sum, the accuracy of 
the account will not be affected by these practices. 


Expenditure of the Netherlands for ten years. 


111,877,561 Florins. 
94,825,409 
92,361,408 
85,030,664 
91,454,256 
91,423,606 
93,922,428 

101,878,147 

106,177,979 

112,116,749 


Average 98,106,820 Florins, or about 8,175,5681. 
sterling, per annum. 


Having said thus much of the physical condition of the Ne- 
therlands, it may be expected that we should offer some remarks 
on the aspect of that country in a moral point of view. The 
bodily vigour of a nation, if it may be so called, is best ascertained 
by examining the progress of its industry, and the degree of 
energy put forth by its inhabitants in the developement of their 
resources. But in stopping here, we should have but an imper- 
fect idea of the place that such a nation really occupies in the 
scale of civilization; for industry is, after all, but a means of 
promoting the amelioration and happiness of society. Hence we 
must endeavour to find the degree of cultivation the minds of the 
people have received, in which we should be sadly at a loss, if we 
were unable to call statistics to our aid. By figures we are how- 
ever enabled to estimate immaterial, as well as material forces, and 
we are happy to avail ourselves of them to introduce our readers 
to some returns quite as interesting as any that we have yet given. 
This part of our subject may be divided into three branches, viz. 
Ist. The state of knowledge and education; 2d. The nature and 
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extent of the charitable institutions; and 3tdly. The state of 
crime. 

In considering ‘first that great highway of civilization, the print- 
ing press, we should bear in mind that the larger part of the 
books printed in the: Netherlands are re-impressions of works 
originally published in other countries, and that consequently the 
number of books composed and. published in the kingdom is not 
a fair criterion of the avidity with which information is sought 
after. The number of. indigenous publications, exclusive :of 
journals, and periodicals for the three years 1826, 1827, and 1828, 
was 2183, and reckoning each work to consist of ten sheets and 
600 copies, the result gives an average of 4,633,000 sheets a year. 
It was calculated by M, Daru that France in 1825 had produced 
128 million sheets, an amount above five times greater than this 
of the Netherlands, having regard to the difference of the 
population. But as, for the reason we have mentioned, these 
statements do not give the true relation between the two countries, 
it should be known that Brussels alone contains 84 presses, and 
now prints 12,600,000 sheets a year, being one-tenth of what 
was printed in all France in 1825, or with reference to the popu- 
lation, one-half, supposing that the Netherlands did not contain 
a single press out of Brussels. This city, from its situation, seems 
calculated for a repository for the books of all nations; and the 
low prices at which foreign works are reprinted here, are an ex- 
cellent antidote to their being sold too dear athome. The in- 
creased activity of the press at Brussels is very remarkable; for in 
1815 the number of sheets printed was only 4,050,000; in 1828 
it had risen to 8,250,000; and in 1828 it amounted to 12,600,000, 
having more than trebled in thirteen years. The circulation of 
newspapers, though regarded by many as tending to divert people’s 
attention from more important studies, is nevertheless too sure a 
means of diffusing information, to be passed over unnoticed. It 
may be ascertained precisely by the stamps, which for the Nether- 
lands were, in 1826, 145,739 florins, and for France a sum equal 
165,920 florins. ‘The stamps are the same in both countries, and 
therefore since France in that year reckoned, according to 
M. Dupin, 26,420,520 sheets, the Netherlands possessed about 
21,900,000, exclusive of literary and scientific journals. In the 
same year the newspapers published in England and Wales have 
been estimated at 25,684,003 sheets; in Scotland, 1,296,549; 
and in Ireland, 3,478,014. The Netherlands have therefore a 
circulation of 60,000 sheets of newspapers a day; France has 
72,380, and England, 70,370; which is at the rate of one to every 
100 persons in the Netherlands; one to 437 in France; and one 
to 184 in England. 
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The inhabitants of the Netherlands are, thus, far better supplied 
with journals than England or France, and according to M. Balbi, 
than any nation in Europe; but as that writer calculates by the 
number of journals that appear, and not by their circulation, we 
apprehend M. Quetelet’s compvtation is more authentic. The 
newspapers are conducted, as in France, less as commercial spe- 
culations, than for political purposes. ‘The liberal journals are 
mostly in the hands of young men of talent, who endeavour to 
lead, rather than follow, the public opinion; and the ministerial 
papers are encouraged directly by the government. In reviews 
and magazines the Netherlands are entirely deficient, with the 
exception of those they import and reprint, and two or three pub- 
lications devoted to agriculture and other branches of industry. 
We subjoin an account’ for three years, of all works published, 
with the exception of periodicals. 


PUBLICATIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


1825. 
Theology 
Jurisprudence, Medicine, Physics .. ee 
History . 2. cccccccccccccccccsos 9B. 6ecce 
Philology, Poetry, Theatricals 
Miscellaneous, Novels......-.+++- 246 


Translations from German 
Ditto POs soi ans cases’ ! 
Ditto English 
Ditto Spanish 


195 


Upon this we have only to remark, that the greatest increase 
appears to be in the works connected with those sciences whose 
usefulness to society admits of the least dispute. 

Tried by the test of education, the position of the Netherlands 
is equally favourable as it seems from the amount of its printing. 
In 1826, out of 3988 communes there were only 684 without 
schools, being about the sixth part; while in France two-fifths of 
the communes are still without schools. In the latter country the 
children, who frequent the schools, are as 100 to 2019 inhabit- 
ants; in the Netherlands they are as 100 to 947, a proportion 
exceeded by no country in the world, unless it be Prussia, and 
one that is the more striking, inasmuch as, comparing the nuni- 
ber of children between 5 and 15 years old with the population, 
the utmost that could go to school would be 100 children out of 
every 521 inhabitants, which some of the best provinces do, at 
present, nearly reach. We are not near this in England, even if 
we count by the Sunday-schools, whose pupils are to our popu- 
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lation as 1 to 11; those of the day-schools being as 1 to 21. The 

- ratio in Scotland has been variously stated as 1 to 7, and 1 to 11; 
and in Ireland both as 1 to 11.5, and | to 17, the latter of which 
is the most probable. The calculation for the Netherlands is 
taken from the following account, for the compilation of which, 
based chiefly upon official documents, we are indebted to M. 
Quetelet, and as it is extremely valuable, we make no apology for 
inserting it at length. 


STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
1st January, 1826. 


Pupils in the 


1826. 


Primary Schools. 
Provinces. 


Small 
Schools. 
Schools of | 
Industry. 

Total 
Expenses of 
Primary Instruc- 
Colleges, or 
Latin Schools. 
Journals. 


tion. 


Periodicals and 


North Brabant....| 20,630 | 14,529 | 9,604 37,978 | 48,066 | 420 
South Brabant ....|. 21,993 | 16,177 | 4,863 43,941 | 74,293 | 779 
Limburg 15,495 8,795 | 1,466 cs 23,754 | 22,050 782 
Guelderland ....| 18,881 | 12,243 | 2,031 6 33,155 | 58,245 172 
13,794 8,539 933 23,333 12,511 6354 
East Flanders ....| 25,644 | 22,205 | 6,399 55,782 | 21,065 274 
West Flanders....| 21,028 | 17,830 | 6,888 57,122 | 34,681 256 
Hainault 32,179 | 21,736 | 6,504 60,437 | 61,379 | 1,263 
North Holland....| 22,018 | 16,880 | 9,062 48,048 | 159,226 | 921 
South Holland....} 23,813 | 16,885 | 8,179 5 | 50,173 | 116,715 | 225 
Zeland ... «e+.--| 7,939 4,813 | 1,386 14,205 | 35,267 37 
Namur °12,139 9,565 | 1,947 24,978 | 37,919 | 435 
Antwerp 15,805 | 11,914 | 9,969 3 | 31,401 | 34,765 | 570 
Utretht . .cccses. 6,765 5,165 1,468 15,666 | 27,433 | 119 
Friesland ........| 14,571 | 10,351 | 9,011 -- | 26,955 | 48,104 |} 121 
Overyssel .......| 13,484 | 10,587 | 1,589 25,872 | 41,824) 113 
Groningen 11,885 9,57 4 331 -- | 21,588 | 23,660 | 84 
Drenthe 4,770 4,039 90 a 8,899 8,572 28 
Luxemburg 19,925 | 14,819 160 -» | 34,904 | 24,798 | 


| 
| 
| 


= 


— 
eoorreon 


© 
oe nw 








ae 
“ 





RO et ee me me 0 


505 


Total. . “0 OOP 236,437 | 60,195 | 16,455 | 633,859 | 890,373 | 7,038 \156 





The expense of the primary schools thus appears to have 
amounted to 890,353 florins, being at the rate of 14 cents, or 
about 103d. per head of the population. The schools for the 
poor are 285 in number, in which there are 56,617 pupils, whilst 
90,000 other children, coming under the denomination of paupers, 
are received into the ordinary schools. The charges of the poor- 
schools amount to 247,176 florins, or 4.37 for each pupil. Be- 
sides these, the education bestowed by the government upon the 
children of the militia-men ought to be taken into account, and 
deserves mention as a creditable circumstance. The Latin 
schools appear very little frequented in comparison with the others, 
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for there are in the kingdom upwards of 300,000 youths between 
12 and 18 years, whose age is suitable to these colleges, and yet 
the number who attend does not much exceed 7000, or a 43rd part 
of them. The government is said to be anxious to extend the utility 
of the colleges, by adding to them the means of instruction in the 
arts relating to industry and commerce, which will undoubtedly 
increase their pupils. ‘The advantages of education appear to be 
the most extended in the northern provinces, which usually aver- 
age 1 out of 8 as attending the schools. Drenthe, which, it will 
be recollected, is the province the most thinly peopled, and where 
the population is increasing the fastest, is also that where the 
schools are the most frequented—the proportion being as 1 to 6, 
which comprises very nearly all the children in the province. ‘The 
worst educated provinces appear to be the Walloon district of 
Liege and Limburg. The universities are in a very flourishing 
condition, as will be seen by the steady multiplication of their 
students appearing in the following tables. 


STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
1st January, 1826. 


Philosoph 


and Letters Z Total. 


| 
Theology.| Law. name es Sciences. 


138 69 
Utrecht . 5 103 20 


227 536 
170 480 


Louvain a 70 535 622 
i 197 84 115 481 
144 124 | o4 355 


— | — | —____ | 


809 586 992 2774 


Groningen g 73 28 91 =. 300 


The increase, during a period of three years, in the students of 
the whole six establishments is thus exhibited : 
1825. 


Sciences 
Philosopby and Letters ... 


Totals... .2275 


The absence of theological students at hendini Liege and Ghent, 
is accounted for by the obligation imposed on them to receive 
their education at the Philosophical College of Louvain, under the 
controul of the government. This regulation was remonstrated 
strongly against by the Catholic hierarchy, as imposing improper 
conditions on the education of the young men, of whose fitness for 
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the priesthood the Catholic Church alone could be the judge. It 
was so far altered at the period of concluding the Concordat with 
the Pope in June, 1827, that the College of Louvain was declared 
to be merely facultative, and not obligatory; and by an Ordinance 
of the 20th June, i829, the Catholic bishops were permitted 
again to open their seminaries, subject to certain regulations pre- 
scribed by the king.* These new regulations have, however, been 
so far from giving satisfaction, that the Catholics allege they are 
in effect still obliged to conform their education to the system of 
the College of Louvain; and this grievance is still one of the 
main grounds of the discontent which exists among the Catholics 
of Belgium. ‘The refusal of admission to the priesthood to those 
who have been educated out of the kingdom, is also much com- 
plained against, and appears, indeed, very unreasonable. The 
system of interference, on which the government has lately acted 
towards the Catholic Church, seems impolitic, and has contributed 
to render it unpopular in the Catholic provinces of the kingdom. 
The attention paid, however, to the universities in general, and 
the anxiety displayed by the king for their prosperity, are facts 
well known, and deserving of high admiration. 

Next to the institutions for the cultivation of the minds of the 
people, come those for the relief of their wants in body and 
estate. To be the victims of pain and misery, is unhappily the 
lot of a large portion of every community, to alleviate whose suf- 
ferings is the unquestionable duty of the remainder, not only as 
members of the same society, but as belonging to the same great 
family of mankind. _ In our own country this duty is enforced by 
means of rates levied by the law—a practice wholly defective in 
one of the most desirable objects of legislative interference, viz. 
the diminution of the number of paupers. Experience has shown, 
that under our system the poor have been gradually becoming 
more numerous, and the poor rates have placed the country in a 
dilemma from which it can extricate itself neither by withholding, 
nor by continuing to administer, relief. Our poor rates now 
amount to a tax of nearly twelve shillings a head upon the whole 
population, while the charitable institutions of the Netherlands 
are about the average of three shillings a head, and are excelled 
by those of no other nation in Europe, either in their extent or 
the manner of their administration. They may be divided into 
three kinds; the first being designed to distribute relief; the 
second to diminish the number of poor; and the third to act as 
preventives to indigence. The first class are composed of the 
administrations for relieving the poor at their own houses, (above 


* The particulars of this affair are detailed in a pamphlet entitled “ Trois Chapitres 
sur les deux Arretés du 20 Juin, 1829. Bruxelles, 1829.” 
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5000 in number,) of the commissions for distributing food, of 
the hospitals, and some smaller societies; the second comiprise 
the poor schools, the charitable workhouses, the depéts of men- 
dicity, and the agricultural colonies. It is remarkable that the 
children educated at the poor schools are in the proportion of 
197 out of 1000 to the whole number of poor relieved at their 
houses, or as about one to five. The indigent class seem, there- 
fore, to participate in the benefits of education more generally 
than any other—a circumstance which augurs most favourably 
for their rise in society. The depéts of mendicity are supported 
by the produce of their labour, the income of their property, 
and allowances made them from the Department of the Interior. 
The average revenue of the seven existing in 1821, since which 
one has been added, was 33.011 cents a day; and their expen- 
diture 30.771 cents a day per head. Now the maximum of the 
actual wants of a labouring man in the Netherlands have been 
estimated by Baron de Keverberg to be, in the Netherlands, 20 
cents a day, or 73 florins a year; from which will be perceived 
the degree of comfort which the inhabitants of these depéts of 
mendicity enjoy; though it does not reach half the price of labour 
of a man in a state of freedom, which on an average for the ten 
provinces of Liege, North Holland, Friesland, South Brabant, 
East Flanders, Hainault, Antwerp, Guelderland, North Bra- 
bant, and Overyssel, was ascertained by the government a few 
years ago to be 75 cents a day. The mortality in these depéts 
appears very great, having been at the rate of 100 to 891, for 
the 12 years preceding 1822; but it would assuredly be much 
greater among the same class of persons if living in the high- 
ways; and it should also be remembered, that the depéts contain 
a large proportion of old people, who come there, as it were, to 
die, and that the able-bodied men who belong to them seldom 
remain above six months. The foundation, management, and 
husbandry of the poor colonies, have been so well detailed by 
other writers, that a few words will suffice here to express their 
actual condition. The first was established by the Societé de 
Bienfaisance of the Northern Provinces, in Drenthe, on the con- 
fines of Friesland and Overyssel, in the year 1818. There are 
now at Frederiksoord, on an extent of about two leagues, six of 
what are called ordinary colonies, comprising 416 farms, divided 
into five sections, each of which contains 25 households. There 
are 1107 bonniers of land in cultivation, and 2268 poor maiutain 
themselves upon it. Besides a provision for above 1000 mendi- 
cants in the central establishment, the colony for the repression 
of mendicity at Ommerchaus comprises 613 bonniers, also culti- 
vated, with 18 large farms upon it, inhabited by families whose 
population amounts to 127 individuals. The society has ‘also 
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2756 bonniers at Veenhuisen, 938 of which are already in tillage, 
aud the establishment will provide for 2000 orphans, 1000 men- 
dicants, and 300 indigent families. The population of this 
colony was, on the Ist January, 1829, 4115; and 24 large farms 
upon it are now occupied. The Colony of Industry at Wateren 
contains 42 bonniers, and 60 young inhabitants. The society is 
pursuing its labours upon 1542 bonniers of heath which it has 
purchased near its older establishments, and at Diever, where it 
has constructed canals for carriage, and fosses for irrigation. It 
possessed altogether, at the close of 1828, 7000 bonniers, (about 
17,500 acres,) of which 2700 were in cultivation, and yielded a 
produce of the value of 150,000 florins; besides 100 horses, 1000 
cows, and 2500 sheep. ‘The whole population of the Frede- 
ricksoord establishments amounted, at the end of 1828, to 7614 
individuals, and will probably soon reach the limit of 11,000, 
which is the largest number it is intended for. ‘This society was 
originally designed for the whole kingdom, but it being judged 
more expedient that it should confine its efforts to the Northern 
Provinces, a second society was formed in 1822 for the Southern 
part of the country, of which the King’s second son, Prince 
Frederic, became likewise the president. Its first colonies were 
established at Wortel, near Turnhout, in the province of Ant- 
werp, which at the end of 1823 contained 125 farms. Five 
hundred bonniers of heath were in two years more converted into 
a colony for the repression of mendicity; and in 1828 the society 
consisted of 16,000 members, maintained above 1000 paupers, 
and was proceeding under all the favourable circumstances which 
the example of Fredericsoord, and a prudent circumspection, could 
insure. ‘The Southern Colonies are superintended by Captain 
Van den Bosch, brother of the general of that name, to whom 
the original plan is attributable, and whose persevering exertions 
have contributed so mainly to their prosperity. The foundation 
of these colonies may really be regarded as an era in history ;* 
for they afford a memorable instance of the success of an attempt 
to renovate society, by creating the means of subsistence to coun- 
terbalance the rise of the population. Actuated by motives of 
the sincerest philanthropy, the societies of beneficence have con- 


* A detailed account of the plan will be found in Mr. Jacob’s Narrative; in the 
“ Voyage aux Colonies Agricoles” of M. Edouard Mary, formerly Secretary to the 
Southern Society ; and in the Essay “ Sur l’Organization des Colonies de Bienfaisance 
de Fredericsoord et de Wortel,” of M. le Chevalier de Kirckhoff. Since our remarks 
were written we have read an article in the “ Quarterly Review,” recommending the 
institution of Home Colonies in this country on a similar plan, in the expediency of 
which, we need hardly say, we fully concur. We are not aware upon what authorit 
the number of the settlers in the Netherlands Colonies are there rated at 30,000. M. 
Mary gives the number at Fredericsoord as we have stated it, and adding to that the 
population at Wortel, and even of the Ateliers de Charité, and Depbis de Mendicité, 
throughout the kingdom, the amount will not be near 30,000. 
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ducted their establishments upon the soundest economical prin- 
ciples, making the industry of the poor in all cases the.means of 
procuring them the comforts of life. Their example is well 
worthy the consideration of those who advocate so warmly emi- 
gration from the United Kingdom; for if active benevolence has 
done so much in the N etherlands, ‘it surely cannot be contended 
that the plan is impracticable in a country less thickly peopled, 
having a far larger portion of waste lands, and immeasurably 
more abounding with capital. We have ranked them among the 
second class of charitable institutions, but they assuredly effect 
also the object of the third, viz. the prevention of want. Under 
this head are to be numbered the savings banks, of which fifty 
now exist in the Netherlands; and the Monts de Piété, of which 
there are 124. These latter are equitable loan banks, which 
advance money to the poor, either without interest or at an 
interest much below what any pawnbroker would take. The 
establishment of them in London was projected a few years since, 
but the wisdom of Parliament preferred letting the pawning busi- 
ness remain on its present footing, however unfavourable to the 
thousands of paupers whose miseries drive them to pledge the 
very necessaries of their existence. 

The charitable establishments of the Netherlands seem on the 
whole well calculated to attain their end, and deserve imitation 
from the philanthropists of other countries. ‘Their extent will be 
seen by a perusal of the subjoined table, for the authenticity of 
which M. Quetelet is our warrant. 


Charitable Institutions of the Netherlands. 


Expense 
for each 
Individual. 


7 ots Number of | Individuals; Expenses 
¢ tL . . 
pe ef See Institutions.| relieved. | of Relief. 


ins. Florins. 
a for relieving the Poor , ‘ 745,652 | 5,448,740 7.31 
Commissions for distributing Food, &c. 22,056 82,424 3.73 
Societies of Maternal Charity 1,448 | 15,493 9.32 
Hospitals 41,172 | 4,091,157 99.37 
Funds for Military Service 2,277 110,942 48.73 
Royal Hospital of Messine * ' 156 | 23,290 |; 149.30 
Poor Schools 2 147,296 | 247,176 1.67 
Workhouses of Charity 3 6,169 | 406,704 65.92 
Depéts of Mendicity 2,598 229,587 88.37 
Societies of Beneficence for the Colonies 8,553 353,529 41.33 
Establishments for the Deaf and Dumb 4 239 41,994 175.70 


—_——. ——— — —_--——— 


eeyere yr 6,228 977,616 |11,049,036 |Average11.30 
OE FG iki ci cc ctaveciceuss 124 dees 4,208,068 = 


Savings Banks.....0....cese.ess0e 50 18,035 } 2,771,608 | Av. .153.93 


* In West Flanders, for the daughters of soldiers invalided or killed in service. 
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We have also before us, returns of the numbers and expenses 
of all these institutions for the several provinces, which are inter- 
esting in many points of view, though too long for insertion. 
Those provinces in which the proportion of individuals relieved 
is the largest compared to their population, are generally the 
richest and most populous, and coincide with those in which the 
mortality and reproduction of the human species are going on in 
the greatest activity. 

Among the materials that exist for determining the moral con- 
dition of a people, the amount of crime stands the most promi- 
nent. In looking, however, at the number of offences committed 
and punished by the law, regard must especially be had to their 
classification, and to the proportions between the crimes against 
persons, and those against property. The moral guilt of the 
latter depending considerably upon.the equality of the distribu- 
tion of wealth throughout the country, the degree of ease in 
which the people live ought also to be brought into view; and 
when we compare the criminal calendars of different nations, we 
ought not to omit to refer to their respective modes of adminis- 
tering justice, and to the attention paid in each country to that 
branch of it which we call preventive. That prevention is by far 
the more important care, in point both of duty and expediency, 
is a truth which governments are beginning to perceive, though 
in most countries repression, and in not a few vindictiveness, still 
form the spirit of the penal code. Just in the same way as the 
English poor laws are impotent to diminish the numbers of the 
poor, a system of punishment alone is ineffectual to deter from 
crime. So long as the will of man is free, and it is in his power . 
either to conform to the law, or to violate it, the care of the 
legislature should be to turn that will into the right channel. 
Experience has shown that the fear of punishment, especially 
when that punishment is so severe as to become practically rare 
in its infliction, will not attain the desired end; and the problem 
to be solved is, how the inducement to good is to be made 
stronger than the temptation to evil? Iu what age of the world 
the solution of this question will develope a science capable of 
practical application, is a speculation we become more and more 
tearful of entertaining, as we peruse successively the records of 
the atrocities that are annually committed with a melancholy 
regularity, even in those countries that are entitled to be num- 
bered among the most civilized on the earth. 

We have already said sufficient to show, that in the prosperous 
state of its industry—in its institutions of education, and in its esta- 
blishments for the prevention of misery—the Netherlands contain, 
in a greater degree than most uations, the seeds from which the 
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morality of its people might be expected to spring. Yet in 
turning to the list of crimes, we find them existing in a vigour, 
which sets strongly before us the infirmities of human nature, 
even when regarded in its most favourable position. In the 
course of the year 1826, the number of persons accused before 
the Courts of Assize was one out of every 4383, being very little 
less than in France, where the proportion in the same year was 
one out of 4151. ‘These are of course, exclusive of the numbers 
accused before the T'ribunaux Correctionels, which in the Nether- 
lands and France have jurisdiction over a large portion of small 
offences, or dé/its, distinguished from crimes, which in England 
would be the common appellation for them, and for offences of 
a more serious nature. Hence a comparison between the crimi- 
nal calendars of England and either of these countries, is liable 
to misconception; and the difference of our laws is an additional 
reason why a comparison between the crimes of the Netherlands 
and France is likely to lead to more useful results, the codes of 
those countries, and their administration of justice, being almost 
entirely similar, with the exception of the trial by jury, which 
was abolished in the Netherlands at the accession of the present 
dynasty. 

In. contrasting, then, the state of crime between these two 
kingdoms, the first requisite is, to distinguish between the crimes 
against persons, and those against property, which admit of more 
excuses than the former. _ In 1826, out of 100 accused, there 
were in the Netherlands 22 for crimes against the person, and in 
France 28. Examining the great crimes for the same year, such 
as murder, assassination, poisoning, highway robbery, &c., we 
find them to be in the proportion of | to 16, which, since the 
populations of the two countries are in the ratio of 1 to 5, induces 
the result that the great crimes are three times more numerous in 
France than in the Netherlands; and it is remarkable, that in this 
year there were in France 14 parricides, and 26 poisonings, but 
in the Netherlands neither one nor the other. 

The capital crimes were thus divided: 

Netherlands, France. 

(1826.) ( 1826.) 
Crimes against the Person . . 39 873 
Crimes against Property. . . 31 276 


Thus the crimes against the person were four times, and those 
against property twice as numerous in France as in the Nether- 
lands. Crimes against relatives, such as parricide, infanticide, 
&c., from which the highest degree of depravity may be inferred, 
were for the two countries as | to 11, or, for the Netherlands, 
twice as many in France, with reference to the population. For- 
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gery was as 1 to 7, which makes it a little less common in the 
Netherlands; and theft as 1 to 5, or about the same amount. 

Upon inquiry as to the degree in which offences are visited with 
punishment in the N etherlands, France, and England, respectively, 
it appears that in 1826 the criminal courts of the first condemned 
84 individuals out of 100 accused ; those of the second, 65 out of 
100; and those of the third also 65, taken on an average of twenty 
years. Thus, in the Netherlands, 16 only out of 100 are ac- 
quitted; and in England and France 35; a difference which M. 
Quetelet attributes entirely to the jury, in which we cannot but 
coincide, when we consider the similarity of the law in the Ne- 
therlands and in France, and the fact, that before the Tribunaur 
Correctionels and the Tribunaux de Police, where the judges 
decide in both countries, the acquittals are uniformly 16 out of 
100 in the Correctionels, and 14 out of 100 in the Police. The 
conclusion is irresistible, that before every court where the judges 
decide, the acquittals will be 16 out of 100, and where the jury, 
35 out of 100. M. Quetelet offers no opinion whether this re- 
sult tells for or against the institution of the jury, neither shall we 
presume to decide it, further than to remark, that if the design 
of legal tribunals be to bring offenders to justice, that end does 
not appear to be the best answered by that mode of trial which 
allows the largest number to escape punishment. It is indispen- 
sable that those whose business it is to decide, should be inde- 
pendent. If the judges cannot be trusted, it is well that other 
persons, such as jurymen, should be called in, and hence in poli- 
tical trials juries are generally necessary for the protection of the 
liberty of the subject; but whatever may be said about the import- 
ance of juries giving prisoners the benefit of doubts, and so forth, 
we apprehend that justice is best administered where the prisoner 
is condemned or acquitted, according as the evidence for or 
against him weighs the strongest in the minds of his judges, and 
not where he receives the benefit of considerations which do not 
at all bear upon his guilt or innocence. ‘The opinions of jurists 
upon our duodecimal institution are much divided; but the fact 
we have mentioned, is certainly one upon which a strong argu- 
ment against its intrinsic excellence might be raised. 

The accusations for second offences are in the Netherlands 13 
out of 1000, there having been in 1826, 31,554 persons accused 
before the correctional and criminal tribunals, and the repetitions 
of offences being 416. In France, we have only the means of 
comparison so far as regards the criminal courts, in which the 
proportion of second offences was 100 out of 1000 accusations. 
It is remarkable that in both countries punishment visits crimes 
against the person less effectually than those against property. 
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In 1826, the Netherlands acquitted 24. individuals accused of 
crimes against persons, and France, 49; whilst the former ac- 
quitted only 12, and the latter only 34 individuals out of 100 
charged with crimes against property. Judges and juries agree, 
therefore, in acquitting the most easily, the worst division of 
crimes; most probably on account of the excessive severity of 
the laws against them. It does not appear that women are ac- 
quitted oftener than men in the Netherlands; but what is. the 
proportion of women appearing before the tribunals, the returns 
do not specify. There is some reason to suppose it greater than 
that in France and England, where the proportion respectively is 
100 to 448, and 100 to 467 men; for in 1825 there were in the 
prisons of Belgium 100 women to every 314 men. The ages of 
the perpetrators of crimes are thus classified :— 


Netherlands (1826). France (1826 and 1827). 
Ages. Men & Women. Women. Men. 


Under 16 years . . . «. 4 3 2 
From 16 to 21 years . . 12 13 15 
Above 21 years . . . . 84 84 83 


100 100 100 


From a general table for France it would appear that the age 
when men commit the most crimes is 25, and that women enter 
rather earlier into the career, probably by reason of their greater 
precocity.* 

The trials before the superior police (affaires correctionelles ) 
are in the Netherlands, as well as in France, twenty times more 
numerous than the criminal trials. In 1826 the arrests were in 
the former kingdom as 1 to 117, and in the latter as | to 198 
inhabitants. In bringing together the numbers accused before 
the criminal tribunals, the correctional courts, and those of simple 
police, the results are almost exactly similar. In the Netherlands 
there is 1 person annually accused out of every 117, and in France 
out of every 102 inhabitants; and the condemnations in both 
countries, are 1 out of 122. 

It is now time to submit two accounts, compiled by us from 
the detailed and perspicuous returns prepared by M. Quetelet 
from authentic sources. The first is divided according to the 
nature of the crimes committed throughout the kingdom; the 
second is arranged to show the number of offences in each respec- 
tive province. 


* “ Compte Général de Administration de la Justice en France, pour 1826.” This 
contains a scale of the degree of tendency to crime of the different ages. 
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State of Crime in the Netherlands in 1826.—No. I. 


| 


CRIMES AGAINST PERSONS. 


Nature of Crimes. 


| Condemned. 


Political Crimes. . 

Rebellion és 

Breach of Sanitary laws 

Escapes from Detention . 

Perjury and Subornation 

Assassination . 

Poisoning 

Parricide 

Murder 

Assaulting and W ounding|1 23 

Assaults upon Authorities} 21 

Arbitrary Arrests 

Menaces 

Mendicity with violence . 

Bigamy 

Abortion 

Infanticide 

Child-stealing 

Rapes and Attempts ....| 1 

Rapes on Children under 
15 years 


> 


coouvnmeeo 


ao . 
comwpcoao | Acquitted. 


es 


wewooococonoH ON 





0 
5 
1 
2 
0 
2 
0 
6 


_ 


Total. 1304 | 73 


PROVINCES, 


North Brabant 
Guelderland 

North Holland and Utrecht 
South Holland 

Zealand 

Friesland 


Groningen and Drenthe 
Limburg 

Liege 

Namur 

Luxemburg 

South Brabant 

East Flanders 

West Flanders. 
Hainault 

Antwerp 


~ Accused 
Total for the Kingdom 


CU Conde 


Condemned, 


| Embezzlement of the Public 


| Destruction of Property 
| Fraud by False Pretences.. 


| Other Frauds 
| Fraudulent Bankruptcy . 


Acquitted. . 


CRIMES AGAINST PROPERTY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Nature of Crimes. 


Condemned. 


Exaction and Corruption. . 


o 


Money 
Burning of Buildings .... 
— of other objects .. 


itn eae -& | Acquitted. 


False Coining 
Counterfeit Seals, &c. .. 


- in Commercial Writ- 


14 

Robbery in Churches .. 5 

——- on the Highways..| 9 

——— in Dwelling Houses! 198 

Other Robberies .. 7: 

Alteration of Bills, Bonds,| 
&e. 


adios Seals . 
Importing Prohibited Goods 





Total. |1085'150 1935 


PERSONS ACCUSED. 


Tribunaux | Tribunaux 
Criminels. \Correctionls 
64 
74 
168 
143 
55 
66 
39 
55 
99 
69 
58 
35 
137 
125 
79 


Simple 

Police. 
1356 
1254 
2154 
1315 
424 
595 
319 
438 
2014 
1967 
2146 
4146 
S331 
3215 
3267 
60 1815 
85 1338 
1389 50,894 
223 6,666 
1166 24,228 


158 
273 
479 
537 
62 
263 
51 
204 
8i¢ 
969 
1029 
3126 
1405 
1121 
12358 
1324 
439 
13,468 
2,858 
10,610 


| 
| 
| 
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It is in the southern provinces, where education is less generally 
spread, that crimes against the person are the most frequent. 
Dividing the kingdom into three parts, the first comprising the 
provinces of Liege, Namur, Limburg, and Luxemburg, for which 
justice is administered at the court of Liege; the second, the 
provinces of South Brabant, Hainault, Autwerp, and the two 
Flanders, resorting to the Court of Brussels; and the third, the 
remaining provinces which belong to the court of the Hague ;— 
the crimes against persons are to the population in the first as 
23 to 100, in the second as 27 to 100, and in the third as 17 to 
100. Thefts are, on the contrary, most numerous in the northern 
provinces, where the distribution of wealth is the most unequal. 
The proportion of persons accused is, for the court of the Hague, 
1 to every 3654, for that of Liege 1 to every 4720, and for that 
of Brussels 1 to every 5193 inhabitants, from whence it may be 
inferred, upon the whole, that, with regard to crime, the two Flan- 
ders, and the country round Brussels and Antwerp, are in the most 
favourable situation. ‘These provinces are not the part of the 
country which contains the most schools, for the ratio of children 
at school is to the population, for the court of the Hague 1 to 8; 
for that of Brussels 1 to 10.5; and for that of Liege 1 to 11; 
therefore the comparative paucity of offences committed in the 
Brussels district is not wholly attributable to education, but 
rather, as it seems to us, to the greater degree of ease in which its 
inhabitants live, which may be inferred not only from the general 
appearance of comfort, which every one who has visited it can 
testify to be superior to that of the rest of the kingdom, and to its 
containing the largest portion of cultivated lands, of buildings, and 
of inhabitants, as appears from the following comparison :— 


Inhabitants 
Cultivated Land toeach 100 
Superficies. Land. built on. hectares, 
Court of the Hague (hectares) 2,860,888 1,931,376 8062 80 
—— of Liege 1;289,913 4783 66 
— of Brussels 1,583,671 1,432,347 12,886 = :167 
The expenses of the detention of prisoners must be regarded 
as heavy or not, according to the manner in which the prison dis- 
cipline is regulated. ‘The cost to the Netherlands in 1821 was 
2,500,000 francs, being a tax of 41 centimes upon each individual 
of the population; a sum comparatively greater than in France, 
where the annual charge is about 11,000,000 francs, or 33 cen- 
times to each inhabitant. Imprisonment, to whatever good results 
it may lead in particular cases, is, after all, a punishment and not 
a prevention; and when we see the unwearied efforts of philan- 
thropists for the reformation of prisoners attended with so little 
success, that the same crimes take place in each successive year, 
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with a regularity which may be calculated like any other object 
of statistical research, we become more and more convinced that 
the evil can be ultimately removed no otherwise than by tracing 
it to its source, and by so ameliorating the condition of the people 
in mind, body, and estate, that they shall be able to see clearly 
whether their happiness consists in adhering to, or in violating 
the law.* 

We have now given details enough to show that there are few 
nations in the world that contain more elements of general pros- 
perity than the kingdom of the Netherlands. A fertile soil, culti- 
vated in so perfect a manner as to have become a model to other 
countries; an ample supply of coal and iron; rising manufactures, 
many branches of which already rival successfully the older esta- 
blished fabrics of foreigners; an extended commerce; an abund- 
ance of capital, which is applied more and more to the construc- 
tion of new roads and canals, and to a variety of works of national 
importance; a thick population, among whom the comforts of 
life are far more equally distributed than is generally the case ; 
education so widely diffused as to be in many parts carried to its 
utmost extent, and spreading every day more widely; charitable 
institutions on a liberal scale, well conducted, and tending not 
only to relieve, but to check the growth of pauperism; crimes if 
not rapidly decreasing in number, yet becoming mitigated in atro- 
city; the public finances in a thriving condition, and administered 
with a due regard to economy; a national debt so moderate in its 
amount as not to press with inordinate weight upon the resources ; 
—such are the main symptoms from which a healthy state of the 
body politic may be safely inferred. Yet as the constitution of an 
individual is seldom unattended by such temporary inconveniences 
as disturb its equilibrium, soa general contentment with the exist- 
ing order of things is a climax to which few governments have 
hitherto been known to bring their subjects. Accordingly we 
find the Netherlands to be by uo means so free from political ex- 
citement as a first view would lead us to suppose, and the late 
and present sessions of the States General have been the wit- 
nesses of more confliction of opinion, and more acrimony of de- 
bate, than have taken place, perhaps, even in the French Cham- 
bers. 

When a union is formed between two nations which, though 
descending from the same original stock, have been separated for 
centuries by language, by religion, and by a diversity of tempera- 


* In speaking of the prevention of crime, we cannot omit the pleasure of referring 
our readers to two excellent works of M. Ducpétiaux, of Brussels :—* De la Justice de 
Prévoyance ;” and “ De la Mission de la Justice Humaine.” His Essay on thie Po- 


nishment of Death is an admirable Supplement to that of M. Lucas, crowned at Paris 
and Geneva. 
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ment and character, it is an arduous and difficult task to make 
them advance in harmony with each other under the same yoke. 
Such is the situation of Holland and Belgium since the period of 
their subjection to the House of Orange, in 1815, by virtue of 
the Treaty of Vienna; when a charter was granted to the new 
kingdom very nearly resembling that of France, and effectually 
guaranteeing the public liberties in many material points. Every 
subject was declared equal before the law; a full and fair repre - 
sentation of the people was secured, and a provision was made for 
the different religious sentiments of the community, by confirming 
the establishments of the Catholic and Reformed Churches ac- 
cording to the prevailing creeds in different parts of the kingdom. 
Supposing then the government to be administered with strict im- 
partiality, neither the Belgian nor the Hollander could have any 
ground for complaint of the essential injustice of their union, as 
we hear urged so loudly in Ireland. But history has shown. us 
that no people have been more jealous of their liberties than the 
Belgians, and it was therefore natural to suppose that the rule of 
a king, who was at once a Hollander and a Protestant, should be 
regarded with some little suspicion in this part of. his dominions. 
These suspicions have been greatly aggravated by the interference 
of the government with the Catholic seminaries, to which we have 
already alluded—by the marked preference of Hollanders te Bel- 
gians in all offices, civil and military—and by some late attacks 
upon the liberty of the press, which, though their result has mar 
terially furthered its freedom, were nevertheless suggested : by a 
spirit of oppression, which it is fit to take every occasion to hold 
up to reprobation. 

The facts of these latter transactions have been briefly these. 
In July, 1828, two Frenchmen, named Bellet and Jador, were 
condemned to a twelvemonth’s imprisonment, for certain offen- 
sive jokes inserted in the Argus newspaper, on the conduct of the 


government with regard to the Mouture tax, and the penal code, 
of which the following i is a specimen : 


“ Pauvre Peuple, on vous pressurera, on vous pendra ; 
Voila la liberté, 
Biribi ; 
A la facon de Barbari, 

Mon ami.” 
On the 4th of October following, the sentence of these French- 
men was remitted, on condition of their leaving the kingdom, 
and on their expressing a wish rather to remain in prison, it was 
intimated to them in terms not to be misunderstood, that whether 
then, or at the expiration of their sentence, their banishment was 
inevitable, and they were banished the kingdom accordingly, On 
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the 28th of October, an article appeared in the “ Courier des 
Pays Bas,” from the pen of M. Ducpétiaux, entitled “ Expulsion 
de MM. Bellet et Jador, en violation de l’Article 4 de la Loi 
Fondamentale,” showing that the banishment was arbitrary and un- 
constitutional; and shortly afterwards M. de Potter (the learned 
author of the History of the Church, and of the Life of Scipio 
di Ricci,) published an article in the same journal, to a similar 
effect. The object of these articles was to excite the public 
voice to call for an abolition of the law, by virtue of which the 
Frenchmen had been punished, and whose date was the 20th of 
April, 1815, a period when the fears excited by the return of 
Napoleon from Elba, had rendered a temporary enactment of 
the kind necessary. M. Ducpétiaux and M. de Potter now be- 
came its victims; they were arrested under its provisions, which 
were very general, (extending to spreading false news, taking part 
with foreign powers, exciting disunion or sedition, and other mat- 
ters having reference to a period of national insecurity, and only 
constructively applicable to the press ;) and were condemned, re- 
spectively, on the 13th and 20th of December, 1828, the former 
to one year’s imprisonment and a fine of 500 florins, and the 
latter to eighteen months’ imprisonment anda fine of 1000 
florins. The public indignation was great and general during 
the whole period of these proceedings—so much so, that on 
the 22d of December, two days after M. de Potter’s sentence, 
the minister actually submitted a Project to the Chambers for 
the repeal of the obnoxious law, and after very animated dis- 
cussions, a new law of the press was passed on the 16th of May 
last, to the perfect satisfaction of the nation at large, whereby 
its liberty was secured to as full an extent as it is enjoyed even in 
England. ‘The victims of the law derived, however, no benefit 
from its repeal, however strongly both justice and mercy appeared 
to forbid that any offender should suffer for the violation of a law, 
which, the legislature had since declared, ought not to have been 
in existence when the offence was committed. Things being in 
this situation, the States-General reassembled in November last ; 
MM. De Potter and Ducpétiaux disdaining to supplicate the 
Executive, brought their case before the Chambers, by petition 
for a reversal of their sentence; and the debates on'the budget 
waxed daily more furious; when, to the amazement and con- 
sternation of the deputies and of the nation, and to the utter 
astonishment of every one who knew any thing of what had lately 
been passing, a royal message was delivered on the 11th of De- 
cember, containing a preamble of the most specious and insidious 
kind, on the circumstances of the country, and concluding with a 
recommendation to the Chambers to enact the following project 
into a law: 
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“ Project of Law relative to the Liberty of the Press. 
** We, William, &c., 

“* Having taken into consideration that the law of the 16th of May, 
1829, far from having answered its intention, has been followed by gross 
abuses, given rise to a great number of offences, multiplied uneasiness 
and suspicions, and served as a pretext for sowing disunion ; 

“ That it has, consequently, become indispensable to efficaciously re- 
press disorder, in order to be able to maintain the peaceable inhabitants 
of the kingdom in the enjoyment of liberty and repose ; to support the 
government and the authorities in the peaceable exercise of their func- 
tions, and to preserve entire the rights guaranteed to us and to our House 
by the fundamental law of the kingdom ; 

‘* By these considerations, and after consulting our Council of State, 
we have decreed, and do decree, as follows :— 

“« Article 1. Every becoming (deceate) criticism of the acts of the 
public authority in works and periodical writings, journals, and pamph- 
lets, continues to be free, and permitted to every person. 

** 2. All those who, in any manner, or by any means whatever, shall 
attack the dignity, power, or rights of the Royal Family, or shall be 
guilty in one way or another of the manifestation of hostile sentiments 
towards the King, of contempt of the ordinances or decrees emanating 
directly from him, of insult or outrage towards the person of the King, 
or of any member of the Royal Family, shall be punished with from one 
to five years’ imprisonment. 

“* 3. Shall be punished with imprisonment of from one to three years, 
those who shall be guilty of attacks upon the obligatory force of existing 
laws, or who shall excite disobedience to those laws ; all those who shall 
be guilty of disturbing or endangering public safety, in sowing disunion, 
fomenting alarm and suspicion ; as also those who shall commit the of- 
fence of attack and insult against the government or one of its branches, 
or who shall outrage its acts, or calumniate its intentions, or who shall 
endeavour to sap its authority. 

“4. In case of a repetition of the offence, the primitive punishment 
shall be doubled. 

“5. The prosecution of the offences mentioned in this law shall. be 
ordered within three months. 

** 6. All the existing legislative dispositions which are not abrogated 
or modified by the present law, and particularly the articles 20] to 206 
of the penal code, are maintained ; articles 4, 5, and 6, of the law of 
the 16th of May, 1829, are annulled; article 3 of that law is not to be 
applicable to calumny or insult committed in writing against public 
functionaries, for in those cases the offences will be prosecuted officially, 
without the necessity of complaint on the part of the persons insulted or 
calumniated.” 


Here then we have the unclean spirit of the law of 1815, wanting 

to return with seven others more wicked than itself; and truly, if 

the States-General admit the entrance of so foul a legion, the last 

state of their country will be worse than the first. We cannot 
VOL, V. NO. X. EE 
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believe the measure will become a law; and if it unhappily 
should so, we know enough of the temper of the Netherlanders 
to venture to predict that they will refuse submission to it. If 
crowned heads think they can thus put down the free expression 
of opinion, they are ignorant of the power that is arrayed against 
them and their machinations. That power—the liberty of the 
press—is also crowned, not on one, but, like the hydra, on a 
hundred heeds ; its vigour is only renewed by its wounds; it de- 
rives strength from resistance ; it is, itself, the iron crown of the 
people; it bears on it the motto, “ Gare qui la touche!” 
Irritated at the conduct of the government, it is not surprising 
that the dissatisfaction of the Liberal party should have gradually 
increased, and that we should hear so much of the constitutional 
defects that require remedy, particularly of the necessity of 
making the ministers responsible for their advice to the crown, 
which they are not under the charter, though the maxim, “ the 
king can do no wrong,” is recognised in its largest interpretation. 
Writing as we do from a distance, we shall not, we trust, incur the 
reproach of national partiality, in expressing the wish that ought to 
be felt by every one who participates in the practical freedom we 
enjoy in England, that the same freedom should speedily be 
attained by other nations whose institutions are less settled than 
our own. The exemption of ministers from responsibility does 
appear to us, not merely from comparison with our own country, 
but on every principle of jurisprudence, to be a most serious de- 
fect; and where a government is indiscreet enough to hazard an 
assault upon the free expression of opinion, such as that we have 
mentioned, we do not wonder at the people becoming desirous to 
make the advisers of state measures answerable for their actions. 
But time will assuredly bring to the Netherlands many constitu- 
tional changes, and this one in particular, we think, before very 
long. 
‘ The enforcement of the Dutch as the national language, and 
the obligation of speaking it in the States General, in the courts 
of justice, and on all public occasions over which the government 
has a controul, is a regulation much objected to by the higher 
and middle classes of the Belgians, to whom the long connection 
with France, the being educated in French, and the circumstance 
of the literature of the country being almost exclusively in that 
language, has made the Flemish almost a foreign tongue. ‘The 
Dutch dialect, it is moreover urged, differs so much from the 
Flemish, that the former is as unknown to the common people as 
French, and hence the French, it is said, is after all, the language 
spoken the most commonly throughout the kingdom. The esti- 
mates of the number of the inferior classes speaking French are 
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so various, that we necessarily speak on this subject with diffi- 
dence, waiting the result of the census the government is in the 
course of taking, to ascertain the precise number of its subjects 
who understand that language; but we do not perceive the im- 
portance of fixing a language at all, where different ones are in 
common use. Men take such pains to procure conformity, where 
there is no possible harm in the existence of differences, that they 
require to be constantly reminded of the truth discovered by the 
Emperor Charles V. towards the close of his life, who having 
failed, after many efforts, to make two watches go alike, was 
thereby made sensible of the absurdity of the object for which he 
had shed so much blood in his time, viz. to make men of the same 
opinion. The charter of the Netherlands renounces this error 
with regard to religion in marked terms, and the same principle 
appears to require the alteration of the ordinances concerning 
language, so as to leave every person at liberty to make use of the 
tongue which he thinks most suitable for his own purpose. 
Discontents arising from the various sources we have men- 
tioned, have had the effect of uniting into one party, in opposition 
to the government, persons, the general tendency of whose opi- 
nions is usually found very different, viz. the Liberals, or usual 
advocates of reform in society, and the Catholics, including the 
clergy and those of the laity whose ruling sentiment is that of 
attachment to their religion.* We are forcibly reminded by such 
a coalition, of the state of feeling in Ireland, where Catholicism 
bids fair to become the stedfast ally of every reform that is 
needed, or supposed to be needed, in church and state. We are 
moreover furnished with another proof of the little foundation on 
which are built those awful denunciations of the unchangeable 
nature of Catholicism which we have lately been accustomed to 
hear in such abundance in England. Catholicism in the Nether- 
lands, far from being the instrument of oppression, or the vehicle 
of superstition, is the religion of a sensible and enlightened 
people; nor can it be shown that any one kind of superiority 
exists in the Protestant over the Catholic provinces, which is in 
any way imputable to their difference of creed. What blindness 
can be more wilful than to shut our eyes to the fact, that the Ca- 
tholicism of Belgium is the friend of industry—of education—of 
social improvement? and what greater anomaly can be conceived 
than a nation of which all other elements are gradually amelio-. 
rating and drawing nearer perfection, while its religion remains 
immutable amidst the general improvement, clinging fast to the 





* See cutpaiuite, ainong several pamphlets on this subject, one « f M. de Potter, 


entitled “ De l'Union des Catholiques et des Libéraux dans les Pays 


as. Bruxelles. 
1829,” 


EE2 
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abuses with which more barbarous ages have loaded it? The 
Protestants of Holland are not so deceived as to entertain such 
notions; their history has afforded examples enough of the into- 
lerance of the reformers; but tolerance has been long in the Ne- 
therlands, as it happily now is in Britain, a word without mean- 
ing; and though we are far from thinking the regulations relating 
to the Catholic schools to be just or expedient, we rejoice at the 
happy state of religious peace that prevails in a country where re- 
ligious opinions are so considerably divided; and we trust nothing 
will occur to frustrate the common hope of all good men concern- 
ing such a state, viz. “ esto perpetua.” 

Much has been said, of late, of the disposition that exists 
among the Belgians to reunite themselves on a suitable occasion 
with France, and so to accommodate the eager desire of territo- 
rial acquisition which. still infects the latter nation. There is 
unquestionably a very constant and active intercourse between 
Brussels and Paris, and an intimacy between persons occupied 
in literature and politics in the two capitals, which naturally en- 
genders a community of sentiment on most matters, between the 
Belgians and French. Besides which, as we have already stated, 
there are many branches of manufactures which have lost an ex- 
tended market by their separation from a larger, and annexation 
to. a smaller, country. Yet, if any very strong inclination for a 
French connection did exist, we cannot help thinking it would, 
under recent circumstances, have shown itself more manifestly 
than it has. If the Hollanders have hitherto had the predominant 
influence in the royal councils, the Belgians have been dissatisfied 
with them, not merely as Hollanders, but as those who deprive 
them of their just share in the government. So it is with the 
language ; for nothing can be more natural than for every man 
to prefer his native tongue, and to be jealous of those who force 
him to speak in their language instead of his own. The jealousy, 
however, between Holland and Belgium, has, we think, arisen 
wholly from the injudicious conduct of the executive government, 
and is by no. means such a national antipathy as there can be any 
difficulty in reconciling. In the main constitutional questions at 
issue—-such as the responsibility of ministers—trial by jury—and 
freedom of the press—the Hollanders are, and show themselves 
to be, as much interested as the Belgians. ‘The object of the 
efforts of the reformers of Belgium, is, no doubt, the same as 
that of the struggles of the French against an obnoxious ministry ; 
for the end of both may be expressed in one word—liberty. . If 
Holland stood in the way of that end, it would be a sufficient 
reason for Belgium disliking her; but so far as we can judge 
from personal experience of the people, we should say, that the 
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intelligent classes of the Belgians have really no desire to incor- 
porate their country in the French monarchy, ‘and that all they 
waut is, such ameliorations in the national institutions, and such 
impartiality on the part of the government, as to-enable them to 
consider the rights guaranteed to them at the union, as secure 
from violation for ever. 

The task left to the House of Orange, after ratifying the Char- 
ter, or fundamental law, in 1815, was to fix the institutions of its 
new kingdom. The Hollanders, looking back with pride and 
affection to the annals of their commonwealth, derived their no- 
tions of constitutional perfection rather from their own past his- 
tory, than from the examples of surrounding nations, or from phi- 
losophical principles. ‘The Belgians, on the other hand, having 
no national recollections in this respect, turned their eyes upon 
neighbouring states, such as Great Britain and France, and began 
to proclaim the necessity of their freedom being of ‘a consfitu- 
tional and legal kind, instead of being held, as it were, by tenure 
from the monarch. At first the clergy and the ancient nobility 
kept aloof from, or at most, faintly supported the reformers; but 
later circumstances have disposed the church, and the equestrian 
order, to uphold the liberal cause, with a force which it would 
have been the height of folly in the people not’to have availed 
themselves of. ‘Though the spirit of the Catholic Church may be 
said to be essentially exclusive—though true it is, that many of the 
old nobles entered their protest against the Charter of 1815—it is 
not the less fortunate for the country that the priesthood, whose in- 
fluence is always so powerful, whether for good or for evil—and the 
nobility, whose order, together with the nominees of the towns and 
of the rural districts, forms part of the provincial states, (whereof 
it is a very important, if not the predominant element)—should 
have been induced to take the popular side of the struggle.’ That 
it ts the popular side, not in semblance only, but in substance, it 
would be mere waste of time for us to set about proving; for itis 
notorious that the Belgians feel, to a man, as strong an indigna- 
tion against their government, as ever existed in France or any 
other country. If free institutions are desirable, their indignation 
is not less just than their struggle is meyitorious: ' 

If we have spoken without scruple of the blemishes which 
disfigure the political face of the Netherlands, it is the greater 
reason why we should allude to the main advantage it enjoys over 
this and other countries, in the more equal distribution of the na- 
tional wealth, Great Britain is remarkable for having carried 
production to the greatest extent, but is certainly not distin- 
uished for the excellence of the manner in which her riches are 
iffused among her people. The immense wealth and influence 
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of our aristocracy, are, we fear, but a poor compensation for the 
wretchedness and degradation of our paupers. ‘There is a ten- 
dency to the accumulation of property which becomes stronger 
and stronger among us, and would finally become really danger- 
ous, were it not checked by counteracting causes. Our mer- 
chants and manufacturers aim at becoming eventually landed pro- 
prietors, and take the places of those decayed branches of the 
aristocracy, who, in effect, fall back into the ranks of the com- 
monalty. A succession to the powerful class is thus, by means of 
our active production, constantly kept up, and the large share of 
the legislature possessed by that class has unfortunately been too 
often the means of making the interest of their order the first con- 
sideration, and that of the community the second. In the Ne- 
therlands, as in France, there is no aristocracy of this description ; 
the equal partition of landed property goes on with as little ten- 
dency to pauperism as injury to agriculture; and the parity of 
fortune binds together in social intimacy a large, respectable and 
enlightened middle class, whose views are all necessarily directed 
to the promotion of the common benefit. 

To make societies what they ought to be, a right understanding 
of the principles of political economy will do almost every thing, 
provided the end of that science is, in its study, never lost sight 
of. When the science of wealth is considered merely in itself, and 
for itself, the world becomes a sort of mercantile speculation, and 
every thing is as it were materialized in a manner repulsive to 
elevated minds. But if we ascend the hill far enough to extend 
the limits of the horizon, a new prospect is opened to our view, 
and the importance of the science becomes the greater to us 
when we see that the wealth which it teaches us how to produce 
and distribute, operates as the prevention and alleviation of 
human sufferings, as the antidote to the vices and crimes engen- 
dered by misery, and as the source from whence a constant sup- 
ply of moral and intellectual culture may be drawn. Riches are 
thus changed from a stagnant pool into a fountain of living water, 
whose stream flows in the same direction, and to the same point, 
as law or religion; of which, political economy is the most pow- 
erful auxiliary to make men live together in peace, and the indis- 
pensable ally in creating the greatest possible amount of happiness. 

If the intensity of happiness could be determined by calcula- 
tion, like the intensity of fecundity, it would be to that point that 
the whole of our inquiries would have been directed; but in our 
present state of knowledge, all we can do is to supply the data on 
which our readers may compute it for themselves according to 
their own judgment. In the scale of our own opinion, the amount 
of happiness existing in the Netherlands stands extremely high; 
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it is far more elevated than that of England; rather above that of 
France; and infinitely beyond that of any of those beautiful coun- 
tries between Lisbon and Constantinople, for whom nature has 
done so much, and man so very little. It is cheering to turn our- 
selves away from those scenes of the European panorama which 
exhibit the crowded prisons of Portugal, filled with the victims of 
a tyrannical usurpation—from the besotted ignorance, the sta- 
tionary population, the stagnated industry of Spain—the melan- 
choly degeneracy of Italy—and the atrocious barbarism of Turkey, 
which we have just seen shielded from extinguishment by the in- 
fluence of the (so called) Christian potentates—to contemplate 
those brighter sides of the canvas that display human nature in 
colours tending to adorn, rather than defile, the dignity of man. 
Europe is now become a confederacy of states, whose interests 
are so deeply involved in each other, that the welfare of one na- 
tion concerns the rest almost as closely as the condition of each 
province of a kingdom affects the other parts of the same country. 
The new kingdom of the Netherlands was accounted the best 
legacy of the Congress of Vienna; and fourteen years have added 
immensely to its value in the balance of civilization, which is now 
a synonymous term for the balance of power. ‘The ascendancy of 
nations will henceforth depend on the degree of light which know- 


ledge shall cast upon them, and the same knowledge will always 
secure their being well governed; for authorities which misunder- 
stand the temper of the times, and endeavour to counteract the 
course of things prescribed by Providence, must eventually fall 
before the victorious forces of ‘Truth. 


Art. I1.—La Divina Commedia di Dante, con comento analitico, 
di Gabriele Rossetti, in sei volumi. (Vols. 1. I1.—L’ Inferno.) 
8vo. Londra. 1826. 


Tue “ Divina Commedia” has proved a more inexhaustible 
source of interest, and has exercised the ingenuity of a greater 
number of commentators, than any other poem since the revival 
of letters. Early in the seventeenth century an edition was pro- 
jected, in a hundred volumes, by Cionacci, a Florentine noble, 
wherein he purposed, by appropriating a volume to each canto, to 
comprise, in chronological order, every comment then existing, 
together with a Latin translation of the Strozzi library!* Since 
that period new editions have repeatedly made their appearance, 
and authors, whose talents might have secured to them an inde- 
pendent place in the literary annals of their country, have been 


* Cancellieri, p. 64. 
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content to enrol themselves in the list of expositors, and to follow 
in the train of the great poet. 

- Yet, after the indefatigable researches of the old commentators, 
and of Venturi, Lombardi, and other modern writers of distinc- 
tion, we are of opinion with our countryman Cary, and with Monti, 
Perticari, and Foscolo, that the “ Commedia” is but imperfectly 
understood. We cannot forget that, after the critical labours of 
five hundred years had been expended on Dante’s Vision, Biagioli 
and Foscolo were still able to surprise us with the novelty of 
their views; and all the lovers of Italian literature will join in 
regretting that the untimely death of the latter very remarkable 
man should have bereaved us of the expectations excited by his 
preliminary volume.* But it seems to be the destiny of the great 
poem of Dante, as of the fair country which gave him birth— 

** Il bel paese 
Ch’ Appennin parte, e ’1 mar circonda e I’ Alpe,” 

that time shall never see the number of their votaries diminish, 
nor their enthusiasm abate. ‘They alone who have visited the 
one, or who are conversant with the other in the great original, 
can. comprehend the power with which they fascinate the mind. 
Both have their peculiar charms, whether of natural growth or 
artificial culture; both possess characteristic features of grandeur 
and beauty, which delight the imagination at the first glance, yet 
are so rich in historical associations, that they yield never-failing 
rewards to antiquarian research. The spirit of inquiry, indeed, 
can never slumber while continually kept alive by the detection of 
new facts, concealed for ages by accident or design. ‘The travel- 
ler has not merely delighted to roam over the surface of the penin- 
sula, where nature and art, as if in rivalry, have assembled their 
choicest treasures,—he has searched beneath the soil, and found 
there matters of deeper and sadder interest-—monuments of glory 
vanished, of dominion now forgotten—vestiges of the lost arts 
of Etruria and Greece, mingled confusedly with the records of 
Roman and Gothic grandeur. It has been the consistent belief 
of the admirers of the father of Tuscan literature, that a contrast 
no less vivid existed between the outward splendour of his ima- 
gery and the secret meanings that lurked beneath his mysterious 
allegories. But various have been the opinions entertained as to 
the truths which the hidden oracle would reveal if the veil could 
be drawn aside: whether its scope would be confined to moral 
and religious precepts, or whether it would aim its satire against 
ecclesiastical abuses, or the political vices of the age. 

They who can still recal the emotions excited in their minds 


—_—— 


* Discorso, &c. London, 1825. 
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when they first read the opening cantos of the oe Inferno,”. may, 
probably remember a mixed feeling of admiration and dissatisfac- 
tion, an unequal struggle between the judgment and the.imagina- 
tion. It is immediately discovered that the poem is founded on 
tenets of Christian theology, and that the hell and purgatory of 
the poet’s creed are to be revealed; yet the guide appointed to 
conduct him through these awful scenes is a heathen bard, in- 
vested with no peculiar sanctity whatever—and fresh inconsisten- 
cies and objections crowd upon the mind as the plan of the poem 
gradually unfolds itself. The strength of the charm, and the 
whole power of the poetic delusion, would be annihilated, if so 
many grand and striking images, all pourtrayed by the hand of a 
master, did not follow each other in rapid succession. For none 
can enter the wild and gloomy forest, or share the poet’s terror as 
he looks back aghast on the dark valley which he has passed— 
none can read the dreadful import of the letters inscribed over 
the infernal gate—without feeling that the imagination is too 
deeply engaged ever to lose the impression. In a dream our 
thoughts may be haunted by a fearful spectre, while the reason is 
conscious of our situation, and while we know that it is the crea- 
tion of fancy. By some strange and mysterious influence oar, 
terror is continued, although we desire to be awakened, and 
although we are sensible that the phantom is unreal. On first 
entering on the scene of Dante’s Vision, the mind is agitated by 
a similar conflict of feelings, although our wishes flow in an op- 
posite direction. We fear that the pleasing delusion cannot last, 
yet while our doubts continue the spell remains unbroken. 

We do not require historical consistency in all the events of a 
tale founded expressly on a vision; on the contrary, we expect 
that probabilities will be violated—that there will be great con- 
fusion of images, and much that is marvellous and mcompre- 
hensible. The void and dark abyss, and the winged monster 
wheeling his downward flight with his trembling rider, (Inf. c. 17.) 
and other images, equally supernatural, are in perfect harmony 
with the design. But even in painting the fantastic fictions of 
sleep, it is possible that such incongruities may be admitted as are 
subversive of all truth and justice in the conception. Sucha 
combination of ideas as would naturally be most widely discon- 
nected in our waking hours, must weaken the semblance of reality; 
and although there is no impossibility in such a train of associa- 
tions, this reflection cannot render their introduction more agree- 
able. Of this nature is the perpetual confusion of things sacred 
and profane—the constant interweaving of two different systems 
of theology into the same composition. The Mantuan bard con- 
ducts our poet into the first circle, or hollow circular platform of 
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hell, where they find the souls of thousands who lived virtuously, 
yet were doomed, for lack of Christian baptism, to desire the joys 
of heaven without hope, and be debarred for ever from sharing 
the bliss of Paradise; and in this number Virgil declares himself 
to be included. We afterwards behold Minos, presiding as in- 
fernal judge, visit the Stygian Lake and the City of Dis, and 
here discover heretics tortured in sepulchres burning with intense 
fire. We meet Cerberus, the Harpies, and the Cretan Minotaur ; 
Cocytus and Phlegethon, and other fabled rivers of Erebus, are 
crossed. In the ninth circle we meet Nimrod, the builder of 
Babel, and by his side Ephialtes, Briareus, and other giants, who 
are declared to have made trial of their power against the supreme 
Jove, to have caused the gods to tremble (Inf. c. xxxi. 91); and 
after being thus surrounded by the mythological imagery of 
Greece and Rome, we arrive where, at the earth’s centre, and 
farthest from the light of heaven, Satan, the parent of Sin, stands 
poised and surrounded by eternal ice. 

Milton has been reproached for having so frequently had re- 
course to the polytheism of the ancients for his illustrations in the 
Paradise Lost; but he has managed these allusions with such 
address, and has guarded so cautiously against their occupying 
too prominent a station in the picture, that they rarely detract 
from the unity and chastity of the design. His most daring trans- 
gression, perhaps, of the strict limits of propriety, is the allegory 
of Sin, where the portress of hell relates that at her birth she 
sprung from the head of Satan “ a goddess armed.” That Sin 
should issue from the head of Satan is as natural as was the 
heathen fiction that Wisdom proceeded from the brain of Jove; 
but further than this the similitude cannot extend.* The addi- 
tion of armour irresistibly reminds us of Minerva, and we imme- 
diately reflect that wisdom is as opposite to sin as the theology of 
Milton to that of Homer. 

If we had employed our fancy in speculating under what escort 
the Tuscan poet would have proceeded to the shadowy world, if 
he did not venture on his journey like Ulysses unattended, we 
might have conjectured that, like Milton, he would have selected 
some hierarch to “ unfold the secrets of another world,” or per- 
haps have dared to employ that spirit which called to him who 
saw the Apocalypse, “ Come up hither, and I will show thee 
things which must be hereafter.” Or, if we turned from the 
sacred volume and the legends of the saints, for some guide to 
represent the Cumzan Sibyl, we might have supposed the aid of 
those magicians and necromancers to be called in who were be- 


* Par. Lost, b, ii. 757. 
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lieved, by the superstitious multitude, to hold communion with 
spirits of the nether world, and of whose intervention, more than 
two centuries later, Ariosto and ‘Tasso knew so well how to avail 
themselves. 

The great model on which Dante desired to form his poetic 
taste afforded no sanction for confounding the fabled deities of 
other religions with his own. Like Aineas, he entered the dark 
gloom of a shady grove, and thence passed, with his guide, through 
the regions of punishment and the elysium of the blessed; held 
converse with the shades of the departed, and listened to relations 
of past events, and to prophetic tales of the future. But innu- 
merable as were the supernatural beings encountered by the 
Trojan hero in the realms of ‘Tartarus, bis vision was undisturbed 
from the time of passing the vestibule and that shady elm on 
whose every leaf the dreams were hanging, to the moment of 
issuing out again by the ivory gate of Sleep, by any divinities de- 
rived from Indian or Egyptian mythology,—or, if from the latter, 
their altars were honoured in Europe as well as on the banks of 
the Nile. There appears to have been no authority in the count- 
less visions which filled the popular legends before the time of 
Dante, for deriving a guide from amongst the heathen philoso- 
phers or poets. In his infant dream, the monk Alberico was 
conducted by St. Peter and two angels, who led him through Hell 
and Purgatory, and the seven Heavens, to Paradise, where he 
beheld the glory of the blessed.* ‘The Monk of Northumber- 
land, whose terrible vision is recorded by the venerable Bede, 
was attended by a young man in shining apparel to a valley 
swarming with the souls of departed men, tormented alternately 
in beds of ice and fire. Farther on were torrents of flame, and 
deformed spirits, who attempted, with fiery forks, to draw him 
into a blazing chasm—and finally he was permitted to witness the 
splendours of Heaven.+ Mahomet, in the vision believed by his 
zealous votaries to have been a corporeal translation to the world 
of spirits, was accompanied by the angel Gabriel, with his seventy 
wings. The prophet was mounted on the Borak, a winged ani- 
mal, whose flight is swifter than the lightning, and he was con- 
veyed in an instant from the temple of Mecca to that of Jerusa- 
lem. From thence he ascended with the angel, by a ladder of 
light, and passed successively through the seven heavens, receiving 
and repaying the salutations of patriarchs, prophets, and angels, 


* Alberico was a monk in the Convent of Monte Casino, and wrote his vision about 
the year 1127. 
+ Bede died at the Monastery of Weremouth, A.D. 735. See Bede Hist. Ecc. 


Angl. v.15. Similar visions are found in the works of Matthew Paris, the English Be- 
nedictine, who died A.D. 1259. 
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in their respective mansions. Beyond the seventh heaven Ma- 
homet alone was permitted to proceed. He passed the veil of 
unity, approached within two bow-shots of the throne, and felt a 
chill that pierced him to the heart when his shoulder was touched 
by the hand of God; but the ineffable sweetness and compla- 
cency flowing from the divine presence diffused itself over his 
soul, and filled him with the most perfect pleasure. After re- 
ceiving the divine commands, he descended to Jerusalem, re- 
mounted the Borak, and returned to Mecca, having performed 
in the tenth part of a night the journey of many thousand years.* 
We cannot but recognise some features of resemblance between 
this romantic legend of the East and the Paradise of Dante. 

Brunetto Latini also, in his poem, J/ Tesoretto, relates a vision 
which is well known to all the lovers of Italian literature. But 
it was neither from the example of his master, nor from any parti- 
cular fiction of Europe or the East, that Dante derived that cha- 
racteristic feature of his plan to which we have adverted. If we 
would arrive at the true source of the confusion discoverable in 
all his writings, both in poetry and prose, between authorities and 
allusions sacred and profane, we must study the opinions and 
spirit of his age, and the peculiar state of literature and Christian 
theology at that time. 

As to please is the very essence of poetry, the great masters of 
that art write almost instinctively in a spirit congenial to the sym- 
pathies of their fellow-men, and scrupulously guard, especially on 
subjects of high import, against shocking the feelings of their 
readers m matters on which the mind is most sensitive. Our 
curiosity is, therefore, naturally led to inquire to what extent this 
description of religious license was permitted by the popular 
notions of that day, and what were the causes of the extraordinary 
latitude, which, in spite of the superstition and fanaticism of the 
multitude, might then with impunity be indulged. Nor can we 
better illustrate the state of the public mind than by referring to 
a political treatise of Dante himself; whence we may also derive 
other information, peculiarly fitted to elucidate some of the prin- 
cipal difficulties of his “ Inferno,” and of the novelties of Signor 
Rossetti’s comment. 

The treatise “ on Monarchy” was designed to produce an im- 
mediate effect in matters deeply interesting to the writer. From 
his knowledge of the state of parties, and the intellectual progress 
of society in Italy, he was admirably qualified to judge of the 
style of composition, and the course of reasoning best adapted to 
influence the contemporary public; and his talents and erudition 


* Gibbon, vol. v. p, 211. 
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- enabled him to accommodate his writings to their taste. His 
knowledge of the world, and experience in affairs of government, 
would have prevented his making any useless display of learning 
in a political controversy; and we may rest satisfied, that the 
scholastic subtilties-and classical citations, and the continual. re- 
ferences to sacred writers, were calculated to promote the objects 
he had in view; so that this treatise may be considered to reflect, 
as in a mirror, not the taste and genius of a single great writer, but 
the spirit of his age. Dante, we must recollect, had not passed 
his life in seeing visions, and in peopling ideal worlds with incor- 
poreal beings. He had been a soldier and a statesman, actively 
engaged in the unhappy struggles of his country, and had expe- 
rienced all the vicissitudes of fortune. In his twenty-fourth. year, 
he served in the cavalry at the memorable battle of Campaldino,. 
1289, where the GhibeHines of Arezzo were defeated,* and in the 
year following, he was at the taking of the castle of Caprona 
from the Pisans.+ In the year 1300, he was chosen one of. the 
three priors, who held chief authority in the Florentine Republic, 
where the Guelph interest was predominant, but divided into two 
factions, the Bianchi and the Neri, the violence of whose antipa-. 
thies were not unaptly typified by their names. Dante .was at- 
tached to the Bianchi, while his wife’s kinsman, Corso Donati,. 
was an active leader of the Neri. The two parties having taken 
up-arms against each other, the priors banished Corso Do i, 
Guido Cavalcanti, and the leaders on both sides, by the advice of 
Dante, who desired with. impartiality to restrain the excesses of. 
all; but after a subsequent struggle, the Neri prevailed, and sen-. 
tence was passed upon Dante of fine, banishment,.and confisca- 
tion of all his property. The poet was afterwards engaged with- 
other exiles and troops from Bologna-and Pistoia, in a desperate- 
but unsuccessful attempt to carry Florence by assault, and every 
effort during the remainder of his life to obtain a restoration to- 
his country terminated equally in disappointment. 

He was thus reduced to poverty, and wandered in exile, exas- 
perated by private and public wrongs; and the composition of his 
works, both in poetry and prose, breathes the spirit of the exile 
and the partisan. He regarded Guelphism and the temporal 
power of the Pope as the source of misgovernment, and of the 
internal political dismemberment of his country; and looked to 
the power of the emperor, aided by the Ghibellines, as the only 
point on which hope of relief could rest. He advocated the title 
of Henry of Luxembourg, who was ambitious of regaining the 
rights of sovereignty which his predecessors had abandoned, and 


* Inferno, xxii. 4. + Inferno, xxi. 94. 
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for this purpose his treatise ““ De Monarchia” was composed 
about the time of Henry’s arrival in Italy, in 1509. The suc- 
ceeding emperor, Ludovic of Bavaria, relied much on the autho- 
rity of this treatise of Dante as supporting his claim of supre- 
macy over the pope; and on this same ground, so great was the 
animosity excited by it among the Guelph party, that the Cardinal 
del Poggetto proceeded to Ravenna after Dante’s death, on pur- 
pose to disinter and burn his body, and scatter his ashes in the 
wind, but was prevented by the intercession of the citizens. 

The treatise “‘ De Monarchia” is written in the language which 
was then the universal medium of literary communication ; and its 
latinity, though more pure than was usual in the literary world at 
that time, is yet characterized abundantly by idioms, and even 
words, to which Cicero and Quintilian were strangers. The 
object of the first book is to establish the necessity of monarchy, 
for which the venerable authority of Aristotle in his Politics is 
much relied on.* The Old Testament also declares the unity of 
God, and that God made man.after his own image, and that the 
human race is most after the image of God, when there is unity 
in the governing power.+ The world, moreover, is in the best 
condition when justice most prevails. Virgil, when he saw the 
monarchical power about to rise and supersede the Roman com- 
monwealth, hailed in his “ Bucolics” the return of justice and the 
golden age, “ Jam redit et virgo,” &c. Lest the close reasoning 
of some of these powerful arguments should escape observation, 
they are often thrown into syllogisms, and the logician sometimes 
reminds the reader, that this is according to the second figure, as, 
“ Omne B est A, solum c est A—ergo, solum c est B,” &c.{ Al- 
though contending for the monarchical prerogative, and the right 
of the emperor to rule over the whole world, from the rising to 
the setting of the sun, it is made sufficiently manifest that a federal 
union of free states was proposed, and that the principles of Ghi- 
bellinism were not of a servile cast; for it is maintained, that the 
people are not made for kings, but kings for the people: ‘* Non 
enim—gens propter Regem, sed é converso, Rex propter gentem,” 
&c. Throughout every part of this book the confusion of sacred 
and profane authorities, and the equal rank attached to them, are 
most remarkable. 

The second book proceeds to prove that the Roman people 
legitimately assumed imperial or monarchical power, and that the 
emperor of the Romans had, consequently, a right to rule over the 
whole world. After a preamble of citations from the Psalms and 
the Prophets, it is proved, according to the formal rules of logic, 


* De Mon. lib. i. p. 12. + Ibid. p. 15. t Ibid. p. 19. 
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that whatever is consonant to the will of God is right. The 
Roman people assumed the imperial power by right, first, as the 
most noble; for “ our divine poet, Virgil,” throughout the whole 
Eneid, bears testimony to the glory of Aneas, the father of the 
Roman people. Numerous passages are then cited from the 
Eneid, to attest the illustrious pedigree of the Trojan hero, and 
besides the dignity of his own line, it is declared that, in the 
rank held by his three consorts respectively in the great divisions 
of the globe, the predestined grandeur and universality of the 
future empire was typically indicated.* First, he espoused Cre- 
usa, daughter of Priam, king of Asia; then Dido, queen and 
mother of the Carthaginians in Africa; and, thirdly, Lavinia, the 
most high-born dame in Europe, mother of the Albans and Ro- 
mans, daughter and heiress of King Latinus. The most extraor- 
dinary train of reasoning next follows. Whatever is brought to 
perfection by the suffrage of miracles, is according to the will of 
God, and, therefore, right: that God alone can work miracles is 
confirmed by the authority of Moses and others. The Roman 
empire advanced to perfection by the sanction of miracles; for 
under Numa Pompilius, the second king of Rome, while he was 
performing sacrifices according to the rites of the Gentiles, the 
sacred shield fell down from heaven into the chosen city of God, 
as is attested by Livy, and commemorated by Lucan. 

The next position is, that whoever aims at a legitimate end 
proceeds according to right.+ ‘The Roman people conquered 
the world from the most disinterested motives. ‘ That pious and 
glorious people neglected their private interest for the sake of the. 
public safety of the human race.” To prove their greatness and 
virtue by argument and by authority, Aristotle, the Old and New 
Testament, Latin historians and poets, and particularly Virgil, are 
referred to. ‘The divine right of conquest is broadly laid down ; 
and never, certainly, did the believers in the Koran more confi- 
dently appeal to success in arms as an attestation of the sanction 
of heaven ; and it is not a little singular, that the combat between 
Hercules and Anteus, as well as that of David and Goliah, are 
gravely adduced as a proof of the judgment of God displayed in 
the duel. In the conclusion of this part it is declared, that Pilate 
could have had no jurisdiction to condemn Christ, unless the Ro- 
man empire had been legitimate. That every prerogative enjoyed 
by the Cesars had devolved upon Charlemagne and his succes- 
sors, as if there had been an uninterrupted line of inheritance, is 

* De Mon. lib. ii. p. 32. 

+ “ Quicunque finem juris intendit, cum jure graditur.”—De Mon. lib. ii. p. 46. 
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left to follow from the above propositions as a corollary too clear 
to be controverted by the most bigoted Guelph.* 

The third book is to prove that the imperial power depends 
immediately upon God, and not upon the Pope. Some of those 
who support the Pope’s supremacy, says Dante, rely on this text 
of Genesis, “‘ God made two great lights, the greater light to rule 
the day, and the lesser light to rule the night,” which they inter- 
pret allegorically to signify the two governing powers, the spiritual 
and the temporal; and as the moon, which is the lesser luminary, 
has no light save what it receives from the sun, so neither has the 
temporal authority any dominion save what it receives from the 
spiritual. Dante denies the typical sense imputed, for ‘ con- 
cerning the mystical sense,” he observes, “ we may err in two 
ways, either by seeing it where it is not, or by taking it otherwise 
than it ought to be taken.” There is also a denunciation against 
those who knowingly make use of such false arguments as men 
who sinned—not against Moses, nor David, nor Job, nor Matthew, 
nor Paul, but against the Holy Ghost. He adds, moreover, 
many arguments in reply, and this among the rest—that the moon 
does not derive all her light from the sun, but possesses some of 
her own, as may be seen in an eclipse; as also that the two lumi- 
naries were created on the fourth day, not only before man had 
sinned, but before he was created, and they could not, therefore, 
be typical of ruling powers of a corrective and remedial nature. 
The rest of this book is in great part occupied in refuting argu- 
ments of an allegorical description, and far-fetched theological 
reasoning, adduced by his opponents in support of the supreme 
power of St. Peter’s successor. In reply to the argument from 
tradition, that the Emperor Constantine, on being cleansed of 
leprosy at the intercession of Sylvester, then Chief-Priest, made 
a donation of Rome, and many other dignities of the empire, to 
the church, Dante declares that it was not in Constantine’s power 
to alienate the imperial prerogative, observing, that he who is 
charged with the imperial authority cannot destroy it without vio- 
lating the rights of mankind. Dante, however, is far from deny- 
ing the necessity of a High-Priest, and of revealed laws for the 


* The Guelphs were, perhaps, precluded from disputing this point ; for, in the first 
place, the popes always encouraged the popular delusion, that the governing power of 
ancient and modern Rome had been continuous and connected, as they pretended to 
derive from Constantine their patrimony and temporal power ; and, on the other hand, 
they were interested in not disturbing the title which the emperors derived from the 
Cesars to rule over the whole world, as they asserted the empire to be a dependency 
of the papal see. In the time of Frederick Barbarossa (1158) the Jurisconsults decided, 
that the emperor might rightfully assume the title of ‘ Orbis terre Dominus et Rex re- 
gum;” so that the “ Servant of Servants” claimed the “ King of Kings” as his vassal. 
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direction of mankind ; for he says that Providence has proposed 
the happiness of this life and that of the life eternal as the scope 
of human exertion, and to this double end he has need of two 
directing powers, the High-Priest, who, according to the doctrines 
of revelation, may lead him onward to the life eternal, and the 
Emperor, who, according to the precepts of philosophy, may 
direct men to temporal felicity. ki admits of doubt, however, 
whether the High-Priest, thus alluded to, is not that of St. Paul; 
Heb. iii. 1.—** The apostle and High-Priest of our profession, 
Jesus Christ.” 

Nothing is more remarkable than the authority attached, in this 
treatise, to heathen writers, not only on topics of morality, but on 
subjects no less sacred than thé miracles of God.* There was 
evidently so little danger of shocking the religious sentiments of 
the age by such an appeal, that there was reason to expect that 
the argument might be deemed conclusive. We are too apt to 
forget that there never was in Italy a violent transition from 
paganism to Christianity; that, although the fundamental tenets 
of polytheism had been exchanged for a purer doctrine, the out- 
ward form of worship remained almost unchanged. ‘The temples 
and statues were re-consecrated, and the ancient ceremonies were 
not abolished, although they changed their names and underwent 
some indispensable modifications in form. This closer affinity 
between the ancient and modern religions, in their outward and 
sensible rites, had necessarily a considerable influence, in render- 
ing the ideas and the mythology of classical writers less unconge- 
nial to the Italians of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than 
to the nations of the west of Europe. Nor can we feel surprised 
when we consider the fabulous character of the legends of innu- 
merable saints, and the authority attached to their miracles by the 
Church, that credulity did not stop short and reject all the prodi- 
gies related by writers of a former age, whose philosophy and 
literature were then breaking in, with dazzling brightness, upon 
the gloom of gothic barbarism. 

We may also remark in this treatise the author’s partiality for 
his favourite poet, whom he calls “ our divine Virgil,” and dis- 
tinguishes from Lucan, and other Latin bards, as “ noster poeta.” 
Even in a political argument he appeals to “ nostra maggior 
musa ” as the highest authority, and throughout the Commedia he 
reverences him as father, sovereign, instructor, guide, and profound 
doctor (padre, signore, maestro, duca, alto dottore). 


* In Dante’s dedication of the Paradise to Can Grande, he refers, in confirmation of 
the ubiquity of God, to Jeremiah, the Psalms, the Book of Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus, 
and also to the Scripture of the Pagans, for Lucan says, in his ninth book, “ Jupiter est 
quodcumque vides, quocumque moveris.” 
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Another feature of this work is the passion for allegory, so evi- 
dently characteristic of that age, and the mystic and typical signi- 
fications then generally assigned to the plainest passages of Scrip- 
ture. This taste haa prevailed among the Christian Fathers, 
especially St. Augustin, and that it had been deeply imbibed by 
Dante himself will easily appear from a few extracts drawn from 
his other prose works. In the Convito he has given us a disser- 
tation at great length on a lyrical sonnet of his own; ; and to 
enable us to comprehend the full force of the first verse, “ Voi, 
che ’ntendendo, il terzo ciel moyete,” &c.* he says of “ Terzo 
cielo,” that, by heaven is to be understood science, and by the 
heavens the sciences—for these mutually resemble each other in 
three things; in the first place, each moveable heaven revolves 
round its own immoveable centre, as every science moves round 
its fixed and immoveable subject-matter ;f, and, secondly, the 
heavens illuminate things visible, as do the sciences things intelli- 
gible ; and, thirdly, both the heavens and sciences superinduce 
perfection into the disposition of things. Leaving the subtle elu- 
cidation of this last point of resemblance, we pass to the poet’s 
declaration, that the seven heavens, namely, those of the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, correspond 
to the seven sciences—Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, 
Music, Geometry, and Astrology. We will confine ourselves to 
his words on the first of these: 

** Grammar resembles the heaven of the Moon ; for, if we regard the 
Moon attentively, we see two properties in her not visible in other stars ; 
—the shady part, occasioned by the rarity of her body, which the rays 
of the sun cannot reach in such a manner as to be reflected back as from 
the rest; the other property is, the variation of her luminousness, some- 
times shining on one side, sometimes on the other, according as the sun 
looks at her. Now, Grammar possesses both these properties ; for, in 
consequence of its infinite extension, the rays of reason, especially words, 
cannot arrive at some parts of the art, so that it shines sometimes here 
and sometimes there, just as certain terms, declensions and idioms, hap- 
pen to be in vogue at different periods,” &c. &c.t 


To this extract we may well apply his own words, “ So pro- 
found he spake, his high conception soar’d beyond the mark of 
mortals.” 

** Al segno de’ mortai si soprappose.” —Par. 15. 


But far more important is another discovery of the poet’s in 
the same comment, where he asserts that the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth books of the /Eneid are, throughout, emblematic of youth ; 
and that the various incidents are so contrived that temperance, 
courage, love, loyalty, courtesy, and fortitude—qualities most 


* Convito. + Ibid. p. 64. ¢ Convito. 
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commendable in youth—should be figuratively exemplified. Whe- 
ther Dante really believed that Virgil ever intended these figurative 
meanings, or whether he adduced this as an exemplification of the 
manner in which he desired us to undérstand his own writings, 
whether he was “ of choice or through necessity mysterious,” 
“per elezion si nascose o per necessita,” (Par. 15,) may admit of 
doubt; but it is clear, from what he says on the subject, that he 
had conceived the possibility of sustaining throughout a consider- 
able part of a poem a continued and systematic train of allegories, 
so that the action of the narrative, and its literal meaning, should 
stand perfectly independent, and the former admit of being read 
with pleasure without necessarily exciting any suspicion of a series 
of hidden allusions. 

We may naturally, therefore, inquire whether, in his own great 
poem, it was his desire to convey a double meaning. Now, on 
this subject, he has left us in no doubt; for, in his dedication to 
Can Grande Della Scala, his patron, he says, speaking of the 
Commedia : 

*€ The sense of this work is not simple, but manifold; for, first, there 
is the literal sense, then the allegorical or moral, which may be thus 
illustrated.— When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Jacob from a 
strange people, Judah was his sanctuary and Israel his dominion.* If 
we regard the letter alone, these verses signify the departure of the chil- 
dren of Israel from Egypt in the time of Moses ; if the allegorical sense, 
our redemption obtained by Christ ; if the moral, the conversion of the 
soul from grief, and from the misery of sin to a state of grace; if the 
anagogical,t the departure of the sacred soul from the bondage of corrup- 
tion to the eternal liberty of glory; and since these mystic mean- 
ings (he continues) are called by various names, the world may be gene- 
rally deceived, seeing that the allegorical are distinct from the literal or 
historical meanings. '"— Dedication, p. 4. 


The “ Divina Commedia,” he continues, is to be understood in a 
double sense— 


** According to the literal acceptation, the subject-matter is simply the 
state of souls after death ; but, according to tlie allegorical meaning, the 
poet treats of that hell where, wandering like travellers, we may hace merit 
or demerit ; it treats of man as a free agent, obnoxious to the rewards 
and punishments of justice.” —Jb. 


The “ Commedia,” then, having been declared by Dante him- 
self to be full of hidden meanings, it has been the endeavour of 
every commentator to bring these to light. A variety of allego- 
rical interpretations have been suggested even for the two princi- 


* Psalm 114, 


+ “ Anagogia é un atto che ci si lieva volontariamente nell’ anima innamorata inverso 
Tddio.”—Vocab. della Crusca. 
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pal personages in the drama, Virgil and Beatrice. According to 
andino, Virgil is the personification of the moral philosophy of 
the heathen, which is sufficient for obtaining the knowledge of 
vice, and for purifying the mind from it, and therefore he is chosen 
for the guide through hell and purgatory. Beatrice is the perso- 
nification of Christian theology, and thence is the guide to Para- 
dise. According to Vellutello, Virgil is human natural reason, 
Beatrice divine supernatural reason, or grace. According to later 
writers, Virgil represents philosophy. But Signor Rossetti ob- 
serves, that, had Dante designed a personification of philosophy, 
it can scarcely be doubted that he would have chosen Aristotle. 
In the “ Convito,” he states decidedly, that “ he is most worthy 
of trust and obedience.”* In the “‘ De Monarchia,” he almost 
always designates him “ the Philosopher.” Of him he sings in 
the “ Commedia” — 


“I spied the Master of the sapient throng 
Seated amid the philosophic train."—Cary, Inf. c.iv. 131. 


Signor Rossetti, therefore, maintains that Virgil is the type of 
political philosophy, and proceeds to show that, if we regard him 
as personifying the political opinions of the Ghibellines, many 
obscurities in the part played by him are cleared up in the most 
satisfactory manner. ‘lhe improbability of such an association 
appears at first somewhat startling; but we have already seen, in 
treating of the “ De Monarchia,” with what confidence a Ghibel- 
line could refer to the AZneid, as an important historical document, 
wherein the origin of Roman greatness was recorded, and where, 
in the visit of Aineas to the infernal regions, the foundation of 
monarchical power by Julius Caesar, and its establishment by 
Augustus, were prophetically indicated. All commentators have 
agreed that the hungry she-wolf from whom Dante is delivered by 
Virgil, “ still after food more craving than before,” was Avarice; 
and, although they did not hint the possibility of any ulterior allu- 
sion, they well knew that popes and cardinals were placed by 
Dante in the circle of the avaricious; they well knew that the ar- 
morial bearing of the court of Rome was the she-wolf of Romulus 
—that it was a translation of the term Guelph, and that, in the 
tale of Ugolino, and in many others, Dante introduces wolves as 
figuratively expressing the Guelphs. Many are the obscure pas- 
sages which are rendered intelligible by this new explanation of 
the allegory of Virgil. We may select the following from many 
examples. 

The shade of Cavalcanti, a noble Florentine of the Guelph 


* Convito, p. 77. 
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party, asks in the “ Inferno,” why his son Guido has not accom- 
panied Dante? The poet answers :-— 
“ Not of myself I come; 
By him, who there expects me, through this clime 
Conducted, whom perchance Guido thy son 
Had in contempt.”—Cary, Inf. canto x. 63. 


Why Guido should despise the Mantuan bard was an inexpli- 
cable enigma, for Guido’s reputation as a poet was deservedly 
high, and celebrated by Dante himself;* and he was also an ar- 
dent cultivator of philosophy. He must, therefore, have admired 
Dante’s guide, whether he regarded him as the author of the 
/Eneid, or as the type of philosophy. But the son of a powerful 
leader of the Guelph party might naturally have disdaimed the 
shade of Virgil, if typical of the ‘doctrines of the Imperialists. 

The admission of the political nature of the allegory, concealed 
under the person of the poet’s constant attendant, in the two first 
parts of the ‘Commedia,’ (the ‘ Inferno’ and ‘ Purgatorio,’) draws 
with it a multitude of similar inferences in regard to other charac- 
ters and incidents. We ought not to feel surprised at this con- 
clusion, after the proofs already considered by us of the strong 
propensity, prevailing in Dante’s age, to indulge in allegory, and 
his own express avowal of the use he has made of it in the poem 
in question. Whatever opinion we may entertain of the particu- 
lar theories presented to us in the two volumes before us, the 
supposed religious and political tendency of “ the mystic mean- 
ings” appears, at least, more probable than the notion embraced 
by a considerable majority of preceding commentators; who 
would have us believe that, in the significant hints and dark innu- 
endos (“ Tacciolo acciocché tu per te ne cerchi,”+) the Tuscan 
exile merely intended to convey certain innocuous commonplace 
precepts of morality and religion. 

None can venture to deny that, in an age of ignorance and su- 
perstition, when argumentative reasoning would have been thrown 
away, Dante addressed himself to the imagination of his country- 
men, and openly advocated, in the “ Commedia,” the reform of 
many political and ecclesiastical abuses; nor is it pretended that 
he did not labour to produce some effect by these enigmatical and 
mysterious emblems which, in that age, excited intense curiosity, 
and were admirably calculated for disseminating the bitterest 
satire in disguise. But our poet, we have been told, forbore to 
direct so powerful an engine against his political opponents, and 
exclusively employed it to the recommendation of certain moral 
truisms—which, doubtless, the world was weary of hearing re- 


* Purg. canto xi + Purg. canto xvii. p. 139. 
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iterated in plainer terms from the pulpit or academical chair. 
The spirit of forbearance and moderation implied in this hypo- 
thesis receives, however, very little countenance from the manner 
in which the distribution of rewards and punishments is conducted, 
according to the literal interpretation of the poem. We behold, 
in the celestial Paradise, the throne destined to be filled by the 
poet’s idol, the great Henry,* and many other emperors and kings 
are there, but we cannot discover, in all the glorious spheres of 
the blessed, a single pope or cardinal. St. Peter, on the contrary, 
pronounces in Heaven an invective against the corruption of his 
pretended successor, Boniface VIII., remarkable for its bitter- 
ness :— 
‘* My place 

He who usurps on earth, my place, ay, mine, 

Which in the presence of the Son of God 

Is void.” —Cary, Par. xxvii. 22. 
But in the sixth circle of the realms of punishment we encounter 
Pope Anastasius among the heretics; and in the third gulf of 
the eighth, destined to simoniacs, a multitude of popes and car- 
dinals, the former fixed with the head downwards, and flames 
burning on the soles of their*feet. One of their number, Ni- 
cholas III., predicts the speedy arrival of his successor, Boniface 
VIII., and after him of Clement V., who next filled the apostolic 
chair. But although many of the secular, as well as ecclesiasti- 
cal heads of the Guelphic party, are doomed to severe penalties, 
there are certainly some distinguished Ghibellines made to share 
the same fate. ‘This undoubtedly constitutes a difficulty: whe- 
ther the poet desired to free himself from the imputation of being 
actuated by mere party feeling, (and we know, from his writings, 
that he was not blind to the faults of his partisans,+) or whether 
we are in the dark as to his motives, in consequence of our igno- 
rance of many of the political relations of those stirring times. 
“ The Cardinal,” who is sentenced to the flanes with Epicurus 
and his followers, ‘* who with the body make the spirit die,”{ is 
supposed, by all former commentators, to be Ottaviano degli 
Ubaldini; and Signor Rossetti, we observe, does not contest this 
point. As he was a rare example of a Ghibelline cardinal, he 
might certainly have expected more lenient treatment. The same 
may be said of Frederick I1., who is condemned for the same 
erime, but we must not forget that materialism.is the only heresy 
specifically mentioned in the “ [nferno,” and we are left in doubt 


* Par. xxx. 153. + “« Sich’ é forte a veder qual pid si falli,"—Par. vi. 102. 
t “ Suo cimitero da questa parte hanno 
Con epicuro tutti i suoi seguaci, 
Che l’anima col corpo morta fanno.”-— Inf. x, 15. 
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whether any thing short of a disbelief in a future state incurred 
the penalties of the City of Dis. We are not, therefore, to ima- 
gine that they were placed there merely as excommunicated 
heretics. Frederick had been, throughout the greater part-of bis 
life, an enemy of the apostolic see, but he had also been its ally, 
and a cruel abettor of the persecutions of the Albigenses. Grant- 
ing, however, to these, and similar objections, all the importance 
they can challenge, we may confidently ask whether they mate- 
rially affect the general scope of the satire as principally directed 
against the Guelphs. 

When, in the present age, a writer distinguished for poetical 
talent and also for his monarchical principles, conceives a“ Vision 
of Judgment,” in avowed imitation of the Tuscan bard,* and 
transfers to the “ celestial city,” the “ New Jerusalem” of his 
imagination, the soul of his departed sovereign, together with a 
host of princes, and many statesmen, prelates, and warriors, of 
unquestioned loyalty, is it not conceded by all that he intends to 
convey a political moral? Yet in the midst of this throng a re- 
publican hero is discovered, one who fought against and prevailed 
over his legitimate king, and that king the poet’s own liege lord. 
Notwithstanding this undeniable proof of impartiality, the party 
who have incessantly laboured to restrain the royal prerogative 
believe the satire to be aimed at them, and when they look in vain 
for the shades of their partisans in the ‘‘ blue serene,” they are 
fain to suspect that they may be involved in that sulphurous cloud 
which is driven back from the mansions of the blest, and through 
the lurid skirts of which are dimly descried the ghosts of foreign 
innovators. 

In none of his writings has Dante adverted in direct terms to 
the ‘ Commedia,’ except in the dedication of the ‘ Paradise’ 
already alluded to, and in the epitaph inscribed on his tomb at 
Ravenna, and composed by himself, as Giovio assures us, a short 
time before his death. ‘The two first lines alone relate to the 
“ Commedia :”— 

“« Jura Monarchie, superos, Phlegetonta, lacusque 
Lustrando cecini, voluerunt fata quousque.”’ t 


It cannot be doubted that this refers to that work, which we know 
to have been the study of a considerable portion of his life, and 
whence he expected immortality; nor, when he himself declares 
that he had ‘* sung the rights of monarchy,” could we desire a 


* “ Such as of yore the Florentine saw—Hell’s perilous chambers 
He who trod in his strength, and the arduous mountain of Penance 
And the regions of Paradise, sphere within sphere inter-circled.” 
Southey’s Vision of Judgment. 1. The Trance. 
+ Rossetti, vol. ii. p. 58. 
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more distinct avowal, on highest authority, of the general scope 
of the poem. But we are indebted to Signor Rossetti for calling 
our attention to a singular circumstance attending some incidents 
in the “ Inferno,” which might have been urged as most decisive 
arguments against the monarchical and Ghibelline tendency of the 
politics of the ‘“‘ Commedia.” Expressions escape from Dante, 
on some occasions, when he may be said to assume for a time the 
character of a Guelph. On each of these occasions the shade of 
Virgil retires, and never participates in the dialogue. Nothing 
can be more refined than the management of this allegorical per- 
sonage, if the exposition now proposed to us be adopted. We 
are to recollect that, “ in the mid-way of his mortal life,” the po- 
litical situation of his country had become the constant theme of 
the poet’s thoughts. The fatal discords of numerous republics, 
and the miseries consequent on their dissensions, were traced by 
him to the head of that party, of which he had been at first an he- 
reditary supporter. He saw through the hypocrisy of the church 
of Rome, its thirst for temporal aggrandisement, and its insidious 
policy in sowing divisions, under the pretext of favouring the 
cause of liberty and religion. He beheld the Italian people, who, 
by the enjoyment of a common language, and the marked cha- 
racter of their territorial boundaries, seemed designed by nature 
for union and national independence, severed into a multitude of 
hostile states, incapable of resistance, and the continual prey of 
foreign invaders. He looked around him in search of some pre- 
ponderating power to suppress this internal strife, and to unite 
the factious commonwealths beneath the sway of a single sceptre, 
and thus the success of the imperial eagle became the object of 
his hope. His warm imagination clothes in the most vivid co- 
lours every re of his desire or apprehension, of his abhorrence 
or regard. His new philosophy becomes embodied in a perma- 
nent form, and assumes a visible and independent existence. It 
communes with him, and removes his doubts, and at length 
beckons him away to the land of spirits, and there reveals to him, 
as in a dream, the world of his former recollections. Here the 
principal characters, who had figured in the eventful history of his 
times, pass before him in review. His estimate of their merit is 
scarcely ever influenced by former party-associations; it takes all 
its colourings from the new doctrines which have gained an as- 
cendancy over his mind. Amongst other shades, he encounters 
Farinata, a noble Florentine, and ancient leader of the Ghibel- 
line party ; who, raising his head from his burning sepulchre, with 
a haughty and disdainful air, demands of Dante who were his 
ancestors. On learning their names, he says, alluding to the vic- 
tory obtained by himself over the Guelphs at Mont’ Aperti— 
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“ Fiercely were they 

Adverse to me, my party, and the blood 

From whence I sprang: twice, therefore, I abroad 

Scattered them.” —Cary, Inf., canto x. 46. 
This scornful taunt immediately awakens in: the bosom of Alig- 
hieri the pride of his ancient house; “ though driven out,” he 
instantly retorts, “ they each.time returned,” 

** an art 
Which your's have shown they are not skill’d to learn.” 

During this burst of natural feeling, this momentary relapse to 
his former triumph at the successes of the Guelph party, we na- 
turally inquire, where is the attendant spirit which so lately con- 
trouled his inmost soul? It is gone—and stands aloof in silence. 
“ It is offended,” as Marcellus exclaimed, when the warlike form 
of the “ majesty of buried Denmark” stalked away on being ad- 
dressed by Horatio. The presence, at least, of the shade of 
Virgil is no longer admissible, (Inf. c. x. 115,) and when thus 
explained, the whole scene is in harmony with itself, intelligible 
in all its parts, and full of dramatic effect. We can only recall 
two other instances in the whole poem, where there is a temporary 
separation between Dante and his guide, and both these occur 
where there is also a temporary suspension of Dante’s character 
as a Ghibelline—we advert to his interviews with Bocca degli 
Abbati, (Inf, c. xxxii. 82,) and with Venedico, (Inf. c. xviii. 44,) 
the former of whom, we may observe, suffers for treason, a crime 
especially odious to the advocate of Cesar, and which, as being 
of greater political enormity than any other, is punished in the 
lowest, or ninth circle of the “ Inferno.” 

On the other hand, Virgil is represented as expressing peculiar 
satisfaction when Dante utters his bitter invective against the 
papal see, where, after identifying Rome with the Babylon of the 
Apocalypse, he concludes with the celebrated verses, 

** Ah, Constantine! to how much ill gave birth, * 
Not thy conversion, but that plenteous dower, 
Which the first wealthy Father gain’d from thee.”— 
Cary, Inf., canto xix. 115. 

Before we take a final leave of allegories, we shall select one 
example from the novel interpretations now proposed, in order to 
give the reader some idea of the extent of the supposed figurative 
meanings, as well as of the commentator’s ingenuity and curious 
research. The imaginary hell of Dante is a hollow inverted cone, 
whose apex is at the centre of the earth, and its base is covered 
by acircle of undefined extent, on the centre of which stands Je- 
rusalem. The condemned are placed in nine parallel belts or 
circles, surrounding the cone, one below the other, like the ranges 
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of seats in a Roman amphitheatre. Dante places Satan at the 
bottom of a deep pit, separating the eighth from the ninth circles; 
he describes the mouth of this pit as a wall of rock, and around 
this the busts of certain giants appear, mistaken at first by the 
poet for lofty towers. ‘The circumference of this wall is eleven 
miles in extent, and a circuit of twenty-two miles is assigned to 
the circular foss which surrounds it. This is the only occasion 
in the “ Inferno” where the dimeusions of the subterranean spaces 
are defined with exactness. ‘The authority of one of Dante’s 
contemporaries is adduced, to prove that the foss surrounding 
Rome was twenty-two miles in extent; and, by the testimony of 
a living writer, Nibbi,* it is established that the circuit of the an- 
cient walls of Rome can still be traced to be between eleven and 
twelve miles.+ This coincidence, it is remarked, cannot be acci- 
dental; and in the giants, who stood like towers round the wall 
of the abyss, an allusion is supposed to be made to the ancient 
towers of the walls of Rome, of which Pliny counted seven hun- 
dred and thirty-four, and three hundred and sixty-five of which 
were standing two centuries and a half after the death of Dante, 
as Alberti asserts in his description of Italy. With much inge- 
nuity, the commentator then proceeds to identify Satan with the 
chief of the Guelphs, and each of the giants with the different 
Guelphic leaders, who warred against the Emperor Henry from 
the walls of Rome. Thus, Nimrod, the builder of the tower of 
Babel, is Guido della Torre, lord of Milan; Ephialtes, Robert, 
king of Naples; Briareus, Philip, king of France ; &e. &e.f 

Equal ingenuity is shown in the explication of the complicated 
allegory involved in the figure of Satan; “ the creature eminent 
in beauty once,”§ now a triple-headed giant of monstrous de- 
formity, gnashing in one mouth Judas Iscariot, and in the other 
two Brutus and Cassius; the betrayers of the Saviour and of 
Cesar. ‘The allusion to the Pope and to the Emperor Henry VII. 
is, in this instance, argued very powerfully. 

Signor Rossetti wishes to prove that the Ghibellines were not 
only opposed to the temporal power of the apostolic see, but that 
a great number amongst them, particularly of the higher class 
and the principal literary characters, desired in some degree to 
purify the doctrines of the catholic church, as well as to reform 
the abuses of its administration. But this is not all; he would 
have us believe that this politico-religious sect communicated 
with each other by a secret conventional language, and that they 
not only wrote some short compositions in poetry and prose in 





* « Le Mura di Roma.” t Rossetti, vol. ii. 284. 


t Rossetti, vol. ii. 446. 
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this “ gergo,” but that most of the poetical compositions, and 
many of those in prose, between the years 1200 and 1300, in- 
cluding even the “ Divina Commedia” itself, were written in the 
same or in different modifications of the same sectarian phraseology. 
The keys of this “ gergo” he thinks he has discovered by a care- 
ful analysis of the great work of Dante, and by comparing it with 
his prose writings, and with the lyrical compositions of the other 
early Italian rhymers. But all these sonnets treat only of love ; 
these poets appeared, at least to the majority of their contempo- 
raries, to be sighing “ in woeful ballads made to their mistress’ 
eyebrow,” and as such they were undoubtedly understood by 
posterity until the appearance of the comment now before us. It 
maintains, however, that their sonnets are amatory only in sem- 
blance, while in reality they relate to religious or political reform, 
and all their apparent love is in fact the symbol of Ghibellinism. 
But lest our readers should conceive that we are desirous of 
amusing ourselves at the expense of their credulity, we shall en- 
deavour to lay before them as clear an exposition of this part of 
Signor Rossetti’s system, as we can collect from the data at present 
supplied by its author, at the same time remarking, in justice to 
him, that the proofs hitherto advanced form confessedly but an 
inconsiderable part of the whole of his evidence. 

The “ gergo,” we are informed, was principally indebted for its 
introduction into Italy, to Frederick II., who to assist his political 
views against the Pope, encouraged the culture of the vernacular 
language and the general diffusion of knowledge. Before this 
era Latin was the only written language used in Italy. The 
idiom was corrupt aid somewhat barbarous; but, from the time 
when the Northern invaders caused a complete revolution in the 
dialect of the people, the ancient Roman tongue had maintained 
its pre-eminence, so that the Italians, although farther advanced 
in civilization than any other people in Europe, were far from 
being the first to cultivate and perfect their native tongue. Dante 
informs us, in his “ Vita Nuova,” that the first poet who began 
to write in the language of the people, adopted it in order to 
render himself intelligible to a lady, who had some difficulty in 
comprehending Latin verses.* ‘This motive for the origin of the 
modern written tongue is perfectly natural, but if we are to be 
told that this “‘ Donna,” as well as others, is not a lady, but some 
mysterious allegorical personification, the passage will then be- 
come sufficiently mysterious. 

It appears, from the treatise “ De Vulgari Eloquio,” that in the 
thirteenth century the affinity between the language of the people 


* Page 43. 
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in southern France, Spain, and Italy, was very great, and when 
the Italians first began to compose sonnets in their own language, 
they naturally imitated the Provengal bards, who had already set 
them an example in composing verses in the vulgar tongue. At 
that period the Counts of Provenge ruled over Languedoc, Pro- 
venge and Catalonia, and the union under the same government 
of territories on both sides of the Pyrenees must have favoured 
greatly the approximation of the French and Spanish dialects, 
which Dante appears to have considered as modifications of the 
same tongue with that of Italy. Amongst the first Italian writers, 
who distinguished themselves in the composition of amatory lyrics, 
and who were almost all educated at the University of Bologna, 
were Guido Cavalcanti and Barberino, and these poets, it seems, 
had lived much in Provenge, and particularly in those districts 
where the progress of sectarian opinions had been greatest. The 
object of the commentator in calling our attention to these facts, 
appears to be to identify the views and supposed antipapal tenets 
of the Provengal and the early Italian bards, and to account for 
a most anomalous medley that appears in the figurative emblems 
and their sonnets, as interpreted by him; for he endeavours to 
point out, in many poems of the thirteenth century, not only in 
the “ Divina Commedia,” but even in the lyrical rhymes written 
apparently on love, frequent allusions to those chapters in the 
Epistles of St. John and the Revelations, that were the favourite 
texts of the antipapal dissenters. The argument of Signor Ros- 
setti is briefly this:+ Dante considers the Pope as the Antichrist, 
and adopts the symbol employed by St. John; thence the Pope 
is represented by Satan. The very opposite of Satan is the 
Deity. The antagonist of the Pope is the emperor; thence the 
Deity becomes the symbol of the emperor—an allegory which is 
most offensive to our religious feelings. In the figurative lan- 
guage of St. John, Virtue is Life, Sin is Death. In accordance 
with the political sentiments of Dante, Ghibellinism is Virtue, 
Guelfism 1s Sin—thence they are typified by Life and Death. In 
St. John, “ God is Love,” thence in Dante, Love expresses Ghi- 
bellinism, of which Virgil is a personification. But although 
Signor Rossetti should prove that, under the influence of fanatical 
enthusiasm, the reformers of the twelfth century made even more 
free and familiar use of the images of sacred scripture than our 
own Puritans, we should still require more decided proofs than 
any yet advanced of such a continual profanation of scriptural alle- 
gories in amatory ballads. Guido Cavalcanti addressed a poem to 
the “ Lady of Toulouse,”+ but it is not enough to say that this 
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was the metropolis of the heretics, and that “ his mind feared to 
say who the lady was,” to raise a presumption that he was in reality 
addressing the sectarian church of the Albigenses, instead of some 
fair damsel whom he may have admired during his residence in 
the heretical city. But, even admitting that such an allegorical 
allusion was intended in that sonnet, we conceive this to be per- 
fectly distinct from the signs of a secret conventional “ gergo.” 
For the latter is said to consist in affixing a mew conventional value 
to certain ordinary terms in common use, as in the instances, 
love—death—life—and so forth. By such means, of course, a 
sonnet might appear to be written on one subject, and in reality 
convey to the initiated ideas of the most contrary nature; and the 
chief address, in the management of this sectarian ‘‘ gergo,” would 
be to make it express, with equal propriety and clearness, the 
most distinct meanings—the literal and the hidden. 

The best proofs hitherto adduced in confirmation of such im- 
portant conclusions appear, we confess, to our judgment, scanty 
and of an ambiguous character, nor sufficient to shake the violent 
presumption against them, arising from the circumstance, that 
during the whole of the thirteenth century no treacherous partisan, 
or open enemy, that we know of, allowed the smallest intimation 
to escape him of his knowledge or suspicion of its existence; and 
although a large portion of Italian literature must be affected by 
it, no writer, either foreign or native, had ever breathed the 
slightest hint concerning the antipapal tendency of this same mys- 
terious language, until the publication of the work before us. 
But the reader’s curiosity may, perhaps, be interested to know 
by what means the author has contrived to persuade himself into 
a belief of its reality. Now he informs us, that the sect published 
grammars, dictionaries, or catechisms, for the explanation of their 
“‘ gergo,” a proceeding that may at first appear very inconsistent 
with the principal object assigned for these conventional signs, 
viz. secrecy, and security against persecution. To this difficulty, 
however, there is a short answer—they wrote the keys in the same 
“ gergo!” ‘This, it must be confessed, was an admirable device; 
and well may the enigma have baffled the ingenuity of five cen- 
turies; for had Dr. Young, instead of Greek translations of 
hieroglyphical documents, merely become possessed of Egyptian 
grammars of the sacred dialect, written solely in hieroglyphics, he 
would never, we presume, without the assistance of a Signor 
Rossetti, have deciphered a single syllable. As there are then 
confessedly no positive extrinsic proofs in favour of the sectarian 
language, we must examine the presumptive internal evidence 
contained in works written in the same. Dante says in his 
“ Convito,” that “ the Mosaic tissue of some of his poems is so 
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harmonized, that it is not transmutable into any other tongue, 
without its whole sweetness and harmony being destroyed.”* 
This is adduced as the confession of Dante, that his canzoni 
convey a double meaning in Italian, which is untranslatable into 
Latin. But really, in our humble opinion, there is nothing re- 
markable in this passage, except the elegance of the expressions, 
and nothing whatever mysterious;}+ for we know how much this 
great poet studied the rhythm and cadence of his verses, and that 
there are many untranslatable beauties in his style as in that of 
other masters of his art. In the “ Inferno,” for instance, our 
commentator has well remarked, that the sound of one of the 
verses, like Virgil’s ‘‘ procumbit humi bos,” is imitative of falling, 


“* E caddi come corpo morto cade.” —Inf., canto v. 142. 


In commenting on his canzone “ Donne ch’avete intelletto 
d’Amore,” in the “ Vita Nueva,” Dante, after explaining diffe- 
rent parts of it, declares he ill not enter into more minute 
divisions, for he cares not if such as have not talent enough to 
comprehend it without a more detailed exposition should lay it 
aside; “ for in truth,” he adds, “ I fear I have communicated its 
import to too many by means of the divisions already made.” 
When we consider how much the taste of that age was gratified 
by exercising their ingenuity in solving riddles, and their fancy in 
conjecturing the meanings of far-fetched allegories, we cannot 
doubt that if an author, by his annotations, had so far removed the 
mysticism pervading his writings, as to bring them down to the 
level of an ordinary capacity, he might deem himself guilty of an 
unpardonable error, and might well be apprehensive, like Dante, 
that he had carried his condescension too far. But our commen- 
tator discovers in this passage an intimation that the poet feared 
he was betraying the “ gergo” to too many, and that it would no 
longer be available as an instrument of secret communication. 

Dante wrote a work, before alluded to by us,§ to encourage 
the cultivation of the genuine Italian language, which is full of 
very interesting and curious research, on the origin and history 
of the old Provengal dialects. Some of the introductory chapters, 
however, are characteristic of the extraordinary and ridiculous 
notions and style of writing then in vogue. He cannot lay down 
the position that speech is the exclusive prerogative of man, with- 
out immediately anticipating all the objections and cavils that a 
scholastic disputant would, beyond all question, have advanced 





* Rossetti, vol. ii. p. 436. 

+ Rossetti, vol. ii. Disamina, cap. xv. A long, curious, and very obscure extract 
is given from the Vita Nuova, which Signor Rossetti has certainly rendered intelligible 
by applying his interpreting keys. 

¢ Vita Nuoya, p. 50. § De Vulgari Eloquio. 
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against him in every university then flourishing in Europe. He, 
therefore, proceeds with due caution, and gravely admits, that in 
the sacred scriptures the serpent which tempted Eve, as also 
Balaam’s ass, are represented to have spoken, but that the devil 
in the first instance, and an angel in the latter, were the personages 
who really uttered the words; and as for the magpies in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, (for, in those times, some pagan authority is ever 
coupled with the sacred,) he says, Ovid merely intended them to 
speak figuratively.* He afterwards, in the same strain, enters 
into a disquisition on a subject which, no doubt, was favourite 
matter of argumentation in the schools of the thirteenth century, 
viz. “ what was the first Janguage in the world? and whether did 
Adam or Eve first speak in Paradise?” He grants that Eve’s 
answer to the serpent 1s the first speech recorded in Genesis, but 
he argues, nevertheless, that Adam uttered the first word, and this 
word he says was “ El,” or “ God,” and then follow subtle argu- 
ments in the scholastic style in corroboration of this hypothesis. 
Signor Rossetti finds in El the initials of Henry of Luxembourg, 
and if we should say it signifies nothing more than Eli, (as thought 
the old commentators,) he might, perhaps, reply, that this was 
one of those equivocations which Dante and his sect had ever in 
reserve to explain away their secret meanings. 

When we say we can believe Dante to have been serious, and 
deliberately to have written the chapters alluded to, without the 
slightest consciousness of. their inherent absurdity, it must not 
be imagined that we are in any way insensible to the vast supe- 
riority of his genius above the standard of his own, or, indeed, of 
any other age, or that we do not fully appreciate the good sense 
and matchless eloquence of large portions of his prose works, 
especially the Convito, from which, to support our argument, we 
have selected passages that are so extravagant. 

In a short poem, called Dante’s Creed, he declares that he 
once wrote of love, but afterwards withdrew his hand from this 
false love, and reasoned on God as a Christian; and from such 
obscure and ambiguous expressions as these, we are called upon 
to admit that, about the time of the Emperor Henry’s arrival in 
Italy, the “ gergo” of a secret sect had become too extensively 
communicated, and that, a remodification being indispensable, 
Dante was entrusted with the important charge of changing the 
old symbols of the false amatory “ gergo” into others more entirely 
derived from the sacred writings !f 
We have seen, in a former part of this article, how Dante points 


* De Vulg. Elog. lib. i. cap. 2. + Rossetti, vol. ii. 488. 
t Rossetti, vol. i. 494. See also Disamina, cap. ix. x. xi. in which the authorities 
and proofs of the alteration of the ‘‘ gergo” are given in detail. 
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out in one of his prose compositions, “ I] Convito,” supposed by 
Signor Rossetti to be one of the dictionaries of the sect, the me- 
taphorical meanings attached by him, in a sonnet, to the word 
heaven, and how he indulges his imagination in a laboured expo- 
sition of the resemblance of each of the seven heavens to some 
particular science. Now these fanciful and far-fetched resem- 
blances were suited to the taste of that age; and there is reason 
for supposing that the poet meant to affix, in an arbitrary manner, 
these precise meanings, in many instances where he uses the term 
heaven, or one of the seven heavens, but not in every instance ; 
still less are we to believe that any contemporary authors would 
feel themselves bound by the same rules. Besides if, in so ex- 
plicit a manner, Dante declares that by “ cielo” he means “ sci- 
ence,” a publicity must thus immediately have been given to the 
value of the supposed conventional term, quite irreconcileable 
with any purpose of concealment. 

We shall not fatigue our readers with citing examples from 
other poets who proceeded from the Bolognese University; 
among whom, Guido Guinicelli, who flourished A. D. 1250, fif- 
teen years before the birth of Dante, and died A. D. 1276, was 
distinguished, and holds a prominent place among those who first 
composed verses in the “ gergo,” and hence Dante is conceived to 
express so much joy and tender emotion when he finds him on the 
Mount of Purgatory, where he declares that Guido had been “ a 
father to him” and to others who had “ used the sweet and plea- 
sant rhymes of love.”* Cino da Pistoia, Barberino, and Caval- 
canti are others of the same school; and our author has at least 
been eminently successful in demonstrating this fact—that there are 
innumerable passages in their love sonnets which, taken literally, 
are quite unintelligible; and the same, we fear, might be clearly 
established in regard to the poetical compositions of every age, our 
own, with all its philosophy, not excepted. Even in criticising 
the works of contemporary nations, especially those of the Ger- 
man school, we must allow largely for differences of national taste 
and sentiment, or we shall unjustly condemn an author as absurd 
for passages admired by a public whose judgment, on the whole, 
we cannot but respect. But when we are carried back to the age 
of chivalry and romance, of allegory and metaphysics, of cru- 
saders, astrologers, and miracle-workers, we ought to prepare 
ourselves to encounter almost any anomaly. Almost all the com- 
positions of that age might, ere this, have sunk into oblivion, had 
not the astonishing brilliancy of Dante’s genius pierced the dark 
cloud, and shed a lustre and adventitious interest on every thing 


* Purg. canto xxvi. 97. 
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connected with his times and his immortal poem. He himself 
soars high above them all, like the eagle to which he has com- 
pared Homer, 

*« Che sopra gli altri com’ aquila vola.” 


The great poet has complimented the sweet and subtle style of 
Cino, and has told us there are “ mystic meanings” in his own 
compositions; and we have no doubt that all the writers of that 
age believed the obscure to be as appropriate an element in an 
amatory poem, as Burke declared it to be in the sublime. Nor is 
it improbable that the Professors of poetry and rhetoric, at the 
Imperial College of Bologna, entertained the same veneration for 
the mystical as the pedagogue alluded to by Quintilian, who, 
when he returned a scholar’s composition, usually requested him 
to “ darken it,” till at last a disciple drew from him that memor- 
able eulogium—“ so much better that I cannot comprehend it 
myself.”* Signor Rossetti, however, comprehends and expounds 
all difficulties by the supposition of “ gergo,” and we confess that 
his ingenuity and success have surprised us in giving a rational 
colouring to some poems which, considered as amatory, are most 
glaringly absurd. 

As to the anagrams, Signor Rossetti has expressly declared that 
he relies not on them for the establishment of any of his positions, 
and that he is content “that, for the present, they should be con- 
sidered as the effect of chance, and himself as fanciful. Valga 
dunque per nulla”{ We must reluctantly admit, that as Shak- 
speare indulged himself in a pun in some of his noblest dramas, 
so could Dante trifle in his “ Commedia” with such conceits and 
enigmas, as that in the “ Paradise” of B and I C E. 

“* Ma quella riverenza che s’ indonna 
Di tutto me pur per B e per I C E.”—Par. canto vii. 13. 
On another occasion he traces a resemblance between the “ human 
face divine” and the letter M ;§ and he also makes the spirits in 
the planet Jupiter, as they whirl and sing, form the mystic letters 
D, I, L, in characters vocal and consonant five-fold seven: 
** Volitando cantavano, e faciensi 
Or D, or I, or L, in sue figure 
Mostrarsi dunque in cinque volte sette 
Vocali e consonanti.”—Par. canto xviii. 77. 
But we must regret that several pages should have been devoted 
to establish the frequent occurrence of some one of the following 


* Tanto melior, ut ne ego intellexi.—Jnst. Orator. lib. vii. cap. 2. 
+t See numerous examples, vol. ii., Disamina. 
+ Rossetti, vol. ii. p. 502. 
§ “ Chi nel viso degli uomini legge oMo 
Ben avria quivi conosciuto ’emme.”— Purg. canto xxiii. 32. 
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names—Enrico, Errico, Arrico, Arrigo, or Arco—partly in the 
final, and partly in. the penultimate syllables of various verses, and 
sometimes eked out by singling individual letters from various parts 
of the line; we must continue in the belief that Signor Rossetti’s 
theory, which constitutes Enrico Sestv the pivot whereon the 
whole machinery of the “ Commedia” turns, has led him to in- 
dulge in many conjectures of a fanciful and extravagant descrip- 
tion; and, inter alia, we wonder that the least importance should 
have been attached to the circumstance of the name abovemen- 
tioned being sometimes followed by “ luce,” a common Italian 
rhyme; for if this stands for Lucemborghese, and the former for 
Henry, that anagram is easily discoverable in all Italian writers. 
The varying combinations and divisions of letters and records in 
the same line, alluded to by our commentator, were, we have, 
however, no doubt, among the evasive subterfuges occasionally 
resorted to in the age of Dante, some striking examples of which 
are given from Barberino ;* and we consider it as highly probable 
that the famous and formerly unintelligible first verse of the | 
seventh canto, (Pape Satan, Pape Satan Aleppe,) should be read 
as is now suggested—* Pap’ é Satan, Pap’ é Satan, Aleppe”— 
The Pope is Satan, the Pope is Satan, the chief (of the Guelphs). 

We entertain a strong suspicion that our commentator has con- 
founded together two things extremely dissimilar; a system of 
arbitrary signs, invented by : a persecuted party to serve a tempo- 
rary purpose, communicated only to sworn partisans, and even 
then frequently re-modified, to prevent detection—and a system 
of emblematic signs, all equivocal and ambiguous, but deriving 
their force, not merely from convention, but from some similitude 
and analogy real or supposed. The object of the former (the 
“ gergo’ of Signor Rossetti) 1 is secrecy; of the latter, evasion; and 
for this purpose it is the most effective weapon that can possibly 
be directed by an oppressed minority against a superior and des- 
potic power. It places the party assailed in the most perplexing 
dilemma, for the assailant can always plead his unconsciousness of 
the mischief, and the prosecutor cannot impute malice without 
appropriating the satire to himself, and acknowledging that the 
shaft has not missed its aim. ‘Thus, when in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Court of Rome became alarmed at the multiplication of 
the “ Divina Commedia,” by means of the art of printing, the 
papal “ imprimatur” was not granted without an express stipula- 
tion that some of the sixteenth, and all the twenty-second and 
thirty-third cantos, of “ Purgatory” should be omitted, as well as 
that passage in the nineteenth canto of the “ Inferno,” before ad- 
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verted to, where the head of the church is identified with the har- 
lot of the Revelations.* But a multitude of satirical allusions 
still remained, which, as being mysterious and equivocal, the In- 
quisition and the Church were too wise to recognise, however 
much they deprecated their circulation. With such systematic 
and persevering dexterity did the French employ this description 
of missile against whatever was obnoxious and unpopular in their 
government during the last century, that by many it was regarded, 
not in the light of an auxiliary and irregular force, but as constitut- 
ing part of aregularly organized corrective opposition; so that the 
political constitution of France could only be defined by calling it 
“ un despotisme tempéré par les bons mots.” ‘The taste for alle- 
gory had long since passed away; the French, therefore, could 
not avail themselves latterly of this commodious vehicle for dis- 
seminating satire in disguise, but they were as expert as the Itali- 
ans had ever been in covering up every sally of wit, ridicule and 
irony in a double-entendre; and we doubt not that Signor Ros- 
setti will prove that this species of opposition was carried much 
farther against the tyranny and intolerance of the church, in the 
time of Dante, than later commentators have suspected, or than 
the earliest deemed it prudent to avow. For the silence of the 
ancient expositors as to the political nature of the hidden allu- 
sions, raises no presumption against the novelty of his allegorical 
theories as against the existence of the “ gergo;” for none ever 
doubted that there were allegories, whereas none ever dreamt be- 
fore that there was a “‘ gergo,” and we might easily prove that the 
former were known to contain in them more meaning than it was 
safe to expose with freedom.t It is by no means improbable 
that some prose works of Dante were composed expressly, as 
Signor Rossetti believes, with a view of preparing the public 
mind for the interpretation of the “ Commedia;” and the diffuse 
dissertations appended to some of his minor poems may have 
been written with the same design, as were unquestionably the 
explanations of scriptural allegories in the dedication to Can 
Grande. There is, at least, nothing unreasonable in such an 
hypothesis, as there would be in imagining that the keys of a 


* Verse 108. 

+ Landino, after saying that the she-wolf, in the first canto, is Avarice, adds, “‘ who 
the greyhound may be, that shall destroy her, is ambiguous;” bat he then refers, for 
farther elucidation of the subject, to ‘* Purgatory,” canto xxxiii., and there we find that 
in speaking of the leader who shall destroy the harlot, he declares that “ by the harlot, 
the Church and the Pope are meant.” If these two notes be compared together, the 
exposition will be found sufficiently explicit, and Landino’s hint in the first note 
abundantly significant, ‘ that the reader, if he can find a more suitable meaning, may 
enlighten those who-walk in darkness.” 
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secret sectarian “ gergo” had been published to the world by one 
of its most devoted partizans. 

But when we admit that the commentator may prove that these 
equivocal and allegorical allusions were extensively used in the 
thirteenth century, we still believe he will find it necessary to 
assign much narrower limits to their application, both in regard 
to the number of authors included, and the multiplicity of the 
symbolic terms, and to the duration of the period daring which 
these emblems retained the same force and value. For nothing 
can be more incredible than that all the literary men for a whole 
century, and some of them, like Guido Cavalcanti, professing 
themselves Guelphs, should use the same mysterious and equivo- 
cal language, whether conventional or allegorical, against the 
papal power and the errors of the established creed. If so much 
latitude is given to the system, where are we to stop? We discover 
similar phraseology in the works of Boccaccio; still more in the 
poems of Petrarch, who was a Ghibelline, and one who satirized 
in his odes the See of Rome as the “ impious Babylon’*—* the 
temple of heresy”—and “ the hell of the living;” his sonnets to 
Laura abound with all the terms and peculiar expressions attri- 
buted by Signor Rossetti to the amatory “ gergo.” And from 
this poet we cannot separate his numerous imitators in the six- 
teenth century, when the poetical compositions were almost as 
exclusively amatory as before the xra of Dante, though in an 
altered and less equivocal style; and when, by a strange anomaly, 
the bards were almost all ecclesiastics, in consequence of the in- 
fluence and patronage of Leo X., who wrote love-songs himself, 
and whose secretary, Cardinal Bembo, published a whole volume 
of them, as did Monsignor della Casa, the Reverend Archbishop 
of Benevento. They preceded the present age of discovery too 
long to have any suspicion that the classic model, of which they 
were imitators, had concealed beneath almost every word and ex- 
pression some treasonable design or antipapal heresy. On the 
other hand, if we ascend the tide of song, we find ourselves in a 
no Jess extraordinary predicament, for we are carried into the 
camp of the crusaders, and hear the ‘Troubadours singing of 
ladies, and of love, of sighing and dying, and therefore contem- 
plating in reality reforms in church and state. Great would have 
been the merriment of those joyous bards could they have antici- 
pated the fate of their love-ballads in the after-time, and much 
wonder would they have expressed, like Moliére’s Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, when he learnt, for the first time, that he had been 
talking prose for more than forty years! 


* Sonetto 107. Fontana di dolore, albergo d’ ira, &c. &c. 
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But if we must still reject as decidedly untenable some of the 
original views now proposed, and consider others as requiring 
farther confirmation, we are far, indeed, from undervaluing the 
talent and indefatigable spirit of research displayed in every part 
of these interesting volumes, particularly in that important point, 
historical illustration;—nor do we question that many proposi- 
tions, which now appear extravagant, may be established when 
the whole work is before the public. 


Art. III.—Reise in Brasilien auf Befehl Sr. Majestat Maxi- 
milian Joseph I. Kénigs von Baiern, in den Jahren 1817 bis 
1820, gemacht und beschrieben von Dr. J. B. von Spix und Dr. 
Carl Friedr. Phil. von Martius. Zweiter Theil. (Travels in 
Brazil, in the years 1817-1820, undertaken by command of 
H. M. the King of Bavaria, by the late Dr. John Bapt. von 
Spix and Dr. C. F. Phil. von Martius. Vol. ii. Written and 
edited by the survivor, Dr. C. F. P. von Martius.) Munich, 
1828. pp. 469. 4to. 

In the year 1817, the King of Bavaria sent an expedition, con- 

sisting of two learned men, to explore the empire of Brazil. 

Having remained in that country four years, they published in 

1823 the first volume of their Travels. This volume was trans- 

lated into English; and therefore, even if its date was more re- 

cent, would not properly fall within the sphere of our jurisdic- 
tion. It seems, however, that a like honour is not destined to 
befall the volume before us, though it appears to be of at least 
equal merit with its predecessor, and to contain a full and au- 
thentic description of the natural productions and population of 

Brazil, interesting at once to the man of business, the historian, 

and the scientific philosopher. 

Since the publication of the first volume, one of the authors 
has died; and, in consequence, all the weight has fallen on the 
shoulders of Dr. Martius, who promises a third volume, in which 
the description of the Journey from the River of the Amazons to 
the Western Boundary of the Brazilian Empire will be contained, 
and besides an Atlas, some dissertations on the Geography, Sta- 
tistics, and Native Languages of that Country. 

Having landed at Rio de Janeiro, and passed some time in ex- 
ploring the neighbourhood of that city, the travellers first took a 
south-west direction, and visited the town of St. Paulo. From 
thence, making some diversions, they journeyed northwards to 
Villa Rica, and so on to the Diamond District. They then turned 
to the left, and proceeded up the Valley of ‘the Rio de St. Fran- 
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cisco, making’ a slight diversion to the border of the province of 
Goyaz; and at Malhada they left the course of the river,* and 
taking first a south-east and then a north-west direction, passed 
through the interior of the province of Bahia, and reached its ca- 
pital city, whence we will trace their farther route hereafter. 

The beginning of the second volume finds the expedition at 
Villa Rica, a small town, about 200 miles to the north of Rio 
Janeiro, whence they journey onwards to examine the Diamond 
District. Passing by some gold mines, in which the gold is found 
in veins of quartz, traversing strata of clay-slate, they afterwards 
cross a high Alpine country, covered with a rich vegetation. 

** In walking through the high grass, we had,” says Dr. Martius, 
“ the misfortune to tread upon a round sand-hill, which was thrown up 
and pierced through in every direction by a swarm of large wasps, 
whose venomous sting we could only escape by throwing ourselves on 
the ground, according to the direction of our guides. These insects in- 
habit holes and cavities in the earth; they are nearly the same size as 
our hornets, are of a green colour, and their sting causes violent inflam- 
mation, swelling, fever, and even madness.”—p. 425. 

In a small valley near this place they found an iron foundry, 
erected in 1812, at the expense of the king. The works are on 
a large scale, and the walls of the furnace are made of sand-stone, 
imported from Newcastle, the quartz slate of the country not re- 
sisting fire. It is on this stratum that the iron ores are found re- 

osing. 

The travellers next reached Villa do Principe, a town of some 
size, lying near the edge of the Diamond District, into which they 
were admitted by virtue of an order from the king. This tract of 
country is entirely occupied by the government, for the sake of 
its mineral treasures. In 1730, diamonds were declared the pro- 
perty of the crown; and this district being particularly abundant 
in them, has been subjected to a most curious system of exclu- 
sion. Lines of demarcation are set around it, guarded as strictly 
as those of an infected city. No person is permitted to pass 
these, in either direction, without an order from the intendaut of 
the mines. Every one, on going out, himself, horses, and bag- 
gage, is subjected to a most minute examination; and in case of 


* The River St. Francisco, whose valley is visited in two different parts by our tra- 
vellers, has not been known to the Brasilians, in its whole length, for more than thirty 
years. From its direction and size, it would be of great importance to the internal 
trade of Brazil ; bat its fall is so great, (it being at its confluence with the Paraopeba, 
1777 Paris feet above the sea,) that the navigation is very difficult and dangerous.— 
(p. 785 ; compare Denis Resumé de |’ Histoire du Brésil, p. 6.) Dr. Martius states that 
he heard nothing in Brazil of the account mentioned by Southey, (History of Brazil, 
vol. i. p. 534,) that this river, at a place called Sumidouro, runs for the distance of 


eleven or twelve legoas, through a subterraneous channel ; and that it appears to rest on 
some erroneous information, 
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suspicion that a diamond has been swallowed, may be detained 
for twenty-four hours. ‘The intendant is head judge in all cases, 
and chief of the police; he may send any inhabitant out of the 
district, on bare suspicion. Nor is there any appeal from him 
and his council, the Junta Diamantina, except to the mercy of 
the king. Every member of this board, if he knows of any person 
having diamonds in his ‘possession, is bound to give notice to the 
intendant, who immediately issues his search-warrant, though, 
in cases of emergency, the soldiers are permitted to search with- 
out such authority. There are also strict rules with regard to the 
registration of the inhabitants, the admission of fresh settlers, the 
erection of new inns or shops, and the hiring of slaves. The 
members of the expedition being acquainted with the intendant, 
who, though a native Brazilian, had studied mineralogy under 
Werner in Germany, were invited to a sitting of the Junta. The 
order of proceedings was as follows. First: the whole stock of 
diamonds was laid before the meeting; it amounted to 9,396 
carats 2 grains, and was divided into twélve classes (/otes ), en- 
closed in bags of red silk. ‘The division was made by means of a 
brass box, in which there were eleven sieves of different size, so 
arranged that the smallest diamonds were collected inthe lowest, 
the largest, in the upper sieve. There were eleven stones of more 
than 8 carats in weight. Some spurious diamonds were rejected 
by the Junta, and given for the sake of accurate examination td 
the travellers. ‘These are now preserved at Munich, and’ were 
found to be several beautiful varieties of chrysoberyls, (chiefly 
those called in Brazil green aqua marines, and sapphires,) white 
and blue topazes, rubies, quartzes, and other stones. After the 
whole collection of the year had been examined and a list made, 
they were, in the presence of all the members, packed up in bags, 
and deposited in a small red morocco box. This was fastened by 
two locks, of which the imtendant and the officer of crown revenue 
had each a key, and then given in charge, together with the 
minutes of the proceedings, to a detachment of dragoons, and 
addressed to the king to be forwarded by the governor of Villa 
Rica to Rio Janeiro. 

The diamond-washing is performed by slaves, who are hired by 
the government from private proprietors, at a rate of 300 to 600 
rees a week. They are under the control of certain inspectors, 
named feitores, of whom there were, in 1818, one hundred. 
These persons have the more immediate care of the slaves, and 
receive from them the diamonds. The feitores, again, are under 
the control of ten surveyors, (administradores,) who weigh the 
diamonds, deliver them to the Junta, and have the management 
of the works, machinery, &c. The government had formerly pro- 
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hibited the washing for gold in the diamond district: it is, how- 
ever, now permitted, as a favour, to individuals; but if any pre- 
cious stones are found, they are given up to the Junta. ‘The 
most formidable enemy, however, to the government, 1s the 
diamond smuggler, or grimpeiro. These persons, who are fre- 
quently runaway slaves, being well acquainted with the country, 
are able by night to elude the vigilance of the royal guards. 
The diamonds thus smuggled are generally procured from the 
slaves, who are able, in the presence of the inspectors, to secrete 
them in various manners, between their fingers and toes, in their 
ears, mouth or hair, or they swallow the stones or throw them 
over their heads, so that they can find them again by night. 
When the guards are once past, the smugglers sell the stones to 
traders, who easily conceal them in balls of cotton and other 
similar commodities, and send them down to the coast.—(p. 
429—445.) 

Such is the natural and necessary consequence of the system 
adopted by the Brazilian government. “ It is,” as Dr. Martius 
remarks, ‘‘ the only instance in which a tract of country has been 
isolated, and all civil relations made subordinate to a monopoly of 
the crown.” ‘The happiness and convenience of both the inha- 
bitants and neighbours are obviously sacrificed to maintain a 
mercantile speculation, of which, we should think, the profits 
cannot be very great. In a case of plague, or violent infectious 
disease, a government might be justified in declaring a part of its 
own subjects in a state of blockade; but in the present case the 
injustice is obvious, while the expediency is more than doubtful. 

The intendant, Da Camara, took the travellers to see a gold 
mine in this district. The quartz slate, which had been in dif- 
ferent places worked for gold, was mixed with a considerable 
quantity of mica, and alternated with beds of green clay slate. 
The mining had been carried on carelessly and irregularly. In 
another mine which they visited, the quartz was broken with ham- 
mers, and in this comminuted state exposed to the action of fall- 
ing water. The metal was then extracted by negro slaves, being 
found in thin plates, and sometimes in large pieces and crystals. 
It appears that all this work is conducted in the most unskilful 
and expensive manner, and that people frequently destroy their 
estates by laying them under water, impoverishing themselves and 
ruining their successors.—(p. 447.) 

The author of this work is very minute and regular in his 
mineralogical notices, and we observe that gold is generally, if 
not universally, found either in a quartzose matrix, or in a gravelly 
loamy debris, mixed with quartz pebbles, called by thé natives 
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cascilho.* We imagine that this mixture, from which gold is 
obtained by washing, is (to use a term now generally adopted) 
diluvium; and that it was formed naturally by a process similar 
to that which is now executed by art, and 1s described above by 
our traveller—viz. that a current of water broke down the quartz 
strata, reduced them to a gravelly state, and prepared them for 
the washing of the miner. A large portion of gold, and gold 
only, being procured in this manner, (for we never remember to 
have read of silver, platina, &c. washings,) the question arises 
what is the cause of this singularity? We believe that it can, 
without difficulty, be accounted for. Quartz is, as our readers 
know, though a hard, yet a very frail and brittle substance; and 
in beds it does not lie in large masses, but is traversed by innu- 
merable fissures and veins. Accordingly, if a great current of 
water passed over such a stratum, it would naturally carry it 
away, and the rock being in. itself hard, though not compact, 
would in the state of pebble, though not as a continuous bed, 
resist the action of water. Of this we have a striking instance in 
our own country. Any person who has walked in Hyde Park, 
or observed any of the gravel pits in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, will have perceived numerous quartz pebbles mixed with the 
flints and sand. They are also found at Oxford, on the southern 
coast of England, and in many other places. The course of these 
stones has been traced by Dr. Buckland, in a very curious paper 
in the Geological Transactions, to the Lickey Hill in Stafford- 
shire, whence they have been scattered over a large portion of the 
south of England. Unluckily for us, the quartz of the Lickey 
Hill had no veins of gold; otherwise, we have no doubt that this 
country would have exhibited examples of the two methods of 
procuring gold, viz. by extracting it from the matrix of quartz, 
and washing for it in diluvium. 

In this diamond district the dry season begins in April or May; 
the rains set in in October, and last through November and De- 
cember with great violence, but in January there are generally 


* The term cascdlho is more commonly applied to the gravel in which diamonds occur ; 
but we conceive that the following general description of the diluvium of Minas includes 
that in which gold, as well as that in which precious stones are found. 

“The quartz and sandstone either come up to the surface of the soil, the highest 
points being generally denuded, or they are covered to the depth of several feet by a 
bed of gravel, rubbish, and sand (gurgtlhao or cascélho.) This rubbish consists of a 
grey, yellow, red, and sometimes white earth, which is mixed with many fragments of 
quartz, of very different size, and angular fracture, In other places a red loamy earth, 
as is the case in a large part of Minas, forms the upper layer, in which there are occa- 
siona) fragments of a coarse green stone, nearly reduced to clay. In this gravel and 
sand the diamonds are generally found, especially in the channels of rivers and brooks. 
The stones are constantly accompanied by numerous well-rounded pebbles of clear 
transparent quartz, of a very hard iron stone, and a black Lydian stone.”—p. 460. 
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some weeks of fine weather, which is called the little summer. 
The diseases are chiefly inflammatory and rheumatic. The 
negroes suffer much from elephantiasis, and a disease called arcus 
senilis, i. e. a thickening of the cornea in an arch round the pupil. 
One of the exciting causes to this malady is, (in Dr. Martius’s 
opinion,) the position of the negro in the gold and diamond wash- 
ings, where the head is bent down, and the extremities kept in 
running water, while the body is exposed naked to the heat of the 
sun.—(p. 465.) 

The travellers had the good fortune to be present at some re- 
joicings for the coronation of the king. The play-house was 
opened, and processions of the actors and people, accompanied 
with music and appropriate symbols, passed over the stage. ‘There 
were also dances, and four harlequins appeared between the acts, 
who imitated the antics of the American savages. ‘There were 
also some equestrian games, and Dr, Martius admired a_ painted 
scene, sufficiently to consider it as an earnest of the future pro- 
gress of the Brazilians in the fine arts. ‘The whole was followed 
by illuminations and balls. The negroes also showed their joy 
at the celebration of a singular custom which they have—viz. of 
electing annually a king and court. This king has no political 
rights over the blacks, but merely enjoys an empty dignity, and 
therefore the Brazilian government does not interfere. 


* On this occasion, King Congo and Queen Xinga, with several 
princes and princesses, and six lords and ladies of the bed chamber, were 
chosen, and marched in order to their own church. The procession was 
led by negroes with standards, others following, who carried statues of 
St. Francis, St. Salvador, and the Virgin, all painted black. ‘These were 
followed by a band of music, and then came the black princes and prin- 
cesses, with their trains carried by pages of both sexes, the king and 
queen of the former year, sti!l adorned with a sceptre and crown, and the 
newly-elected king and queen, decked with diamonds, pearls, coins, and 
valuables of all kinds, which had been borrowed for the purpose—and 
the whole train was closed by the black people holding in their hands 
lighted tapers or sticks, covered with silver paper. Having arrived in the 
negroes’ church of the Black Virgin, the king of the preceding year gave 
up his sceptre and crown to his successor, who now in his new dignity 
waited on the intendant of the diamond district, with all his court. The 
intendant, who had already received notice of this ceremony, received his 
royal guest in his dressing-gown and night-cap. The newly-elected king, 
a free negro, and by profession a shoemaker, was rather disconcerted at 
the sight of the intendant, and, when invited to sit upon the sofa, dropped 
his sceptre to the ground. The affable Da Camara picked it up, and 
gave it back to the king, who was already tired of reigning, with these 
words, ‘ Votre Majesté a laissé tomber son sceptre.’ The procession after- 


wards passed through the streets, and attended the king and queen back 
to their huts.”—(p. 469.) ‘ 
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In the beginning of June the expedition left Tejuco and their 
hospitable friend Da Camara, and proceeded to the east over the 
district of Minas, Ata place called Buriti, they found the house 
of a Portugueze, who, in this retired spot, had erected three ma- 
chines for carding and spinning cotton, which could be set m 
motion by a single wheel moved by hand. Dr. Martius wonders 
at the misplaced ingenuity of this man, who, in so uncivilized a 
spot, and having so little communication with the world, occupies 
the inhabitants in manufactures, while the ground is scarcely cul- 
tivated, and all the neighbouring sea-ports are over-stocked with 
English cottons.—(p. 475.) 

In their way to the Villa do Bom Successo, the travellers were 
suddenly met by a troop of naked Indians, who passed by in dead 
silence. They were of the race of the cannibal Botocudos. In, 
their exterior they showed every mark of the lowest and most 
revolting brutality, their unseemly and ill-formed features being 
only less disgusting than the expression which they bore. After 
having passed the main body, the travellers found a woman, who 
slowly followed the rest, covered with wounds on her arms, legs, 
and breast. She had been detected by her husband in flagranti 
delicto, who, with a jealousy common among the Indians, had 
tied her to a tree, and shot at her with arrows, leaving her to fol- 
low her companions as well as she could.—(p. 480.) 

At the degraded state of these Indians we may feel pity, but 
not surprise, when we hear that some of them were, at the begin- 
ning of this century, by a royal decree, declared outlaws and ene- 
mies of the state, hunted down like wild beasts by the king’s sol- 
diers, and either compelled to ten years’ slavery, or persecuted 
with unexampled barbarity.—(p. 482. 806.) Nor does the coa- 
dition of those whom the government has attempted to reclaim 
from their savage habits, appear to be much superior. In many 
parts of their journey the travellers met with the small villages, or 
aldeas, (as they are called,) of the Indians; but the numbers of 
the original settlers seem always to have diminished. Some are 
destroyed by the small-pox and other diseases, some return to 
their native woods. At one settlement in particular, in the pro- 
vince of Piauhy, the travellers were struck with the squalid and 
downcast appearance of the Indians, and lament the rare excep- 
tions to the failure of these attempts—the more so that the esta- 
blishment of them is always attended with bloodshed. The 
method of subjugating a native tribe is described as follows, A 
troop of regular soldiers and volunteers is raised, and furnished 
with ammunition and arms by the government. When the expe- 
dition is long, it is necessary to carry provisions for some months. 
They endeavour rather to surprise the Indians in their houses 
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than run the risk of an open battle; but, by whatever means re- 
duced, the natives are then collected to a village of mud huts, at 
a distance from any Brazilian town, and taught husbandry under 
a civil, and religion under an ecclesiastical officer.—(p. 804.) 
The effects of this violent system may be easily guessed. A kind- 
ness, done in a harsh manner, is no kindness at all. The Indians, 
ordered to unlearn all their habits and all their opinions, as well 
civil as religious, naturally resist such mistaken benevolence. 
Some return to their native wilds, while others, who have lost 
their strength and activity without fitting themselves for a better 
mode of life, sink into the lowest sensuality. Of the feelings 
which exist between the Indians and Portugueze we may form 
some idea from the almost incredible fact mentioned in this work, 
that in one district many of their Christian brethren gave the 
natives clothes charged with the poison of the small-pox, which in 
consequence raged among them with such fury, that they were at 
last compelled to destroy the infected with arrows.—(p. 823.) 
There is no page in the history of mankind so black as that 
which records the intercourse of civilized and barbarous nations. 

Dr. Martius mentions an experiment which was tried with suc- 
cess near the sources of the river Piauhy, viz. of apportioning the 
Indians out singly to different settlers, whereby they more readily 
assimilate themselves to the habits of the conquerors, and learn to 
imitate their improvements.—(p. 805.) This plan seems to afford 
a better chance of success than any of which we are aware; and 
though it would utterly destroy the Indians as a distinct nation, 
any change would probably be a change for the better. At pre- 
sent their condition 1s anomalous, being neither masters nor slaves ; 
neither subject to the laws of others, nor their own; so that we 
can hardly say with Dr. Martius, that they form a state within 
a state—(p. 616.) 

The cotton tree is much cultivated in this district, as well as in 
the more northern province of Maranhao, which was subsequently 
visited by our travellers. Dr. Martius justly observes, that there 
are few plants which flourish over so large a portion of the 
earth, as the cotton tree, which will grow in any latitude between 
Sicily and Naples in the north, and parts of New Holland in the 
south. As it is of importance to so great a number of mankind 
directly, and to all indirectly, our readers may not be displeased 
to hear an account of the method in which it is cultivated. In 
Maranhao the soil is a black clay, mixed with fine quartz sand, 
and the plantations are chiefly made in the wet low grounds, 
Nevertheless, the clear dry climate of Minas is found very advan- 
tageous to its growth.—_(p. 814; compare p. 485.) The soil is 
first cleared by burning; then, m the months of January and 
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February, when the earth is moist with the late rains, five, six, and 
sometimes twelve seeds are planted in small holes, at a distance of 
from two to six feet asunder, and covered lightly with earth, In 
wet soils it is necessary to keep the seeds near the surface. Beans, 
maize, and even mandiocca, are sometimes planted in the inter- 
vals. In the province of Minas the harvest does not fall before 
the second year, in the months of September and October; but 
in Maranhao the plant appears above the soil in less than four- 
teen days, and grows with incredible rapidity, so that the first 
fruit is gathered in the October and November following. In 
Pernambuco the first crop (for there are two in a year) begins in 
July, and indeed some cotton is collected even in May. The 
first year’s cotton is considered the best. The cotton plants of 
Maranhao and Pernambuco seem to be different varieties, the 
former having black seeds, and the ratio of the kernel to the wool 
being different. In the Pernambuco tree it is as four to one, in 
the other the weights are equal. Care is necessary to prevent the 
plantations becoming foul with weeds, and the trees reaching too 
great a height; for which purpose the leading shoots are cut off, 
and fresh vigour is given to the side branches which bear the fruit. 
In the northern provinces the plants are cut down every two or 
three years, and fresh shoots obtained; but in Minas the same 
land is not serviceable for more than two or three years, the cotton 
tree being very exhausting to the soil. ‘The farmers in that pro- 
vince complain of the great inferiority of the land to that of Eu- 
rope, inasmuch as there the earth is warm and the air cold, while 
in Brazil the earth is cold and the air warm (terra fria y ar 
quénte).—p. 486. The cotton is separated from the seed by a very 
simple machine of two rollers, and is packed by a press into bags 
of ox hide or coarse cotton. ‘The author states that an acute 
Portugueze economist has estimated the cost of production of 
cotton at 3,300 rees, (p. 818.) He does not, however, state the 
quantity of cotton which can be produced at that price; but the 
omission is of no importance, as it is evidently impossible to state 
a general definite cost for any commodity of this description. 
The chief part of the cotton of Minas Novas is carried to Rio, 
and it is considered the best in Brazil next to that of Pernam- 
buco.* The exporting country is, however, very poor, and is 
frequently visited by French and English traders, who buy in 
large quantities for their houses at Rio and Bahia, hoping to pur- 
chase on advantageous terms, “ and this perhaps (says Dr. Mar- 





* There is a slight contradiction between two statements on this point in different 
parts of this work: in one place the author tells us that the cotton of Maranhao—in 
another that that of Minas is second-best in Brazil.”—pp. 487. 813. 
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tius) is the safest speculation which an European or Brazilian 
house can undertake in the interior of Brazil.” (p. 487.) 

In the province of Minas Novas there are about 30,000 in- 
habitants. ‘Their means of education are, one Latin school, with 
a professor paid by the state, and nine private schools. ‘There 
are also eight ecclesiastical corporations (irmandades), four of 
the white population, one of the coloured, and three of the black. 
The sect of Sebastianists is also numerous, who believe that King 
Sebastian, of Portugal, will some time rise again from the dead 
and revisit the earth. (p. 490—506.) 

The Travellers, in their progress, having lost their way, were 
entertained in the cottage of a negro, who was an expert hunter, 
and under his direction they killed a tiger-cat and a mutum (craz 
alector). ‘ This beautiful bird,” says Dr. Martius, “ is not un- 
common in the woods between this place and Bahia. The In- 
dians value its flesh, which in taste resembles that of a grouse, 
no less than its bright black feathers, which are used for different 
ornaments. The mutum is often found tame in the dwellings of 
the Indians, and it appears that in the warmer counties, even of 
Europe, it may be as easily domesticated as our common barn- 
door fowl.”—p. 495. We recommend this statement to the 
notice of the Zoological Society, for, although the author restricts 
his observation to the warmer countries of Europe, it appears 
that animals have a power of adapting themselves to the climate. 
At least it seems certain that our common fowl is a native of 
India, and that it was introduced through Persia, into Asia Minor, 
and thence obtained by the Greeks, by whom it was called the 
Persian bird.* 

The Travellers next turned their steps towards the Rio de St. 
Francisco, a river of some size, which falls into the sea to the 
north of Bahia. The country through which they had hitherto 
passed was chiefly of primitive formation, viz., either of granite, 
mica slate, or quartz: they now arrived at calcareous strata, con- 
taining salt-petre, zinc and lead.+ As usual the limestone abounds 
in caverns, one of which called Lapa Grande, was reported to 


* It was certainly not known to the authors or the Iliad and Odyssey, and is first 
mentioned in the Batrachomyomachia, a poem of late date (v. 191.) The cock, how- 
ever, occurs as a symbol on Greek coins, at least as early as the sixth century before 
Christ, “ wepowdc sen¢e (says Mr. Knight, Proleg. Hom. p, 3) @ Grecis appellabatur 
(Aristoph. Aves 485,) quod @ Persia forte in Greciam primum venerat.’ There is an 
analogous nomenclature of another article ;—for what we call Indian corn, the French 
call blé de Turquie. 

+ Hence we consider that this is transition limestone,—a fact which Dr. Martius infers 
from its not containing any fossils; though this seems rather a non sequitur, for transi- 
tion limestone frequently contains impressions of shells. 
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the Travellers to contain remains of antediluvian animals. This 
they found, after climbing a steep hill of massive limestone. 


“ Through the lofty entrance of the cave, we passed into a vault 
thirty or forty feet in width, and about the same in height, the floor 
being covered with stalagmite and sinking gradually downwards. 
After we had walked a hundred steps, we found the cavity divided into 
several natoral chambers. We followed one of these ways, which im+¢ 
mediately winds upwards and compels the explorer to grope upon his 
knees, while at the same time the walls, split. into the most various and 
grotesque forms, approach one auiother on both sides. Jt then suddenly 
winds and ends in a spacious grotto, the walls of which are covered in 
many places with red stalactite or with white calcareous spar, crystallized 
in long flat six-sided prisms. At the back of this grotto we mounted 
eighteen almost regular steps covered with stalagmite, spread out like a 
cascade. It was here, on one of the upper steps, that one of our guides 
had seven years before found a rib six feet in length, and other bones 
of some antediluvian animal. We dug in the fine loamy earth, with 
which this part of the cavern is covered to a depth of from four to eight 
inches, and succeeded in finding, not indeed large bones, but fragments 
sufficient to convince us that they were the remains of a megalonyx. 
These were chiefly vertebra, metacarpal bones, and the extreme phalanges, 
The bones were not imbedded in the limestone itself, but lay more or 
less covered and irregularly in the earth. Near the mouth of the cavern 
we found on our return scattered bones of a tapir, coates and ounces, 
which had been recently introduced, and appeared to be the remains of 
prey which had been there devoured.” —p. 515. 


[t seems to us probable that the loamy earth in which the bones 
are described as having been found was diluvial, and that the 
bones were imbedded im it under some of the circumstances so 
clearly and accurately detailed by Dr. Buckland in his work on 
caves. From the fact, however, that the earth within the cavern 
exactly resembled that without, and that the walls at the turns of 
the passages are polished smooth, and at different heights covered 
with a marly deposit, Dr. Martius infers that at some former 
period a running stream had passed through the cavern, which 
perhaps buried the fossil remains in these rocky cavities.—(p. 516.) 

A high calcareous tract of country between the Rio de St. 
Francisco and the Rio Verde Grande, is covered with thick 
woods, and contains many animals which afford sport to the 
hunter. The manner of killing the tapir is described. Several 
hunters station themselves in the low parts of the woods through 
which the tapirs pass to the neighbouring marshes. Each stands 
against a strong tree, so as to withdraw behind it, when the tapir, 
pursued by the hounds, rushes by through the thicket. So great 
is the violence and noise that the experienced sportsman is glad 
to avail himself of his safeguard, while he takes bis aim at the 
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neck or breast of the frightened animal. Some hunters, however, 
have sufficient coolness to thrust a knife in the tapir’s breast as 
he runs by.—(p. 520.) 

The vegetable and animal productions appear to be very nume- 
rous and valuable. Accordingly the population has increased 
very rapidly; the district of Contendas, which forty years ago 
was stated to have contained only three women, now numbering 
4000 inhabitants; a woman in Contendas, of about fifty, had 
204 living descendants; another, who at seventy had married a 
husband of equal age, produced him three children at a birth, 
which all lived. It is common to see a mother of eight or ten 
children of not more than twenty years of age. These facts 
(though pleasing to read of) make us rejoice that we are not in- 
habitants of Contendas. 

The women, children, serpents, lizards and ounces of the river 
St. Francisco, in its course through the province of Minas, have a 
singular and most economical propensity of eating earth. It 
seems that the soil contains a small portion of salt-petre, which is 
agreeable to the palate. Boys and girls, however, are less select 
in their tastes, and sometimes eat the whitewash off the walls, and 
occasionally wood, charcoal or cloth.—(p. 527.) 

In descending to the low country, the Travellers passed over a 
wet fertile district, in which were several pools of standing water. 


In one of these they found a most varied assemblage of plants, 
insects, birds and beasts. 


“* Nothing was heard,” says Dr. Martius, “‘ but the endless chattering, 
screaming and chirping of the infinite varieties of birds, and the longer 
we contemplated this strange scene, the less could we prevail on our- 
selves to disturb the peace of the wilderness by a hostile shot. We saw 
more than 10,000 animals together, while, each in his own manner, 
pursued its natural instinct of self-preservation. The picture of the Cre- 
ation appeared as it were renewed before our eyes: and this striking 
spectacle would have had a more pleasing effect, if the result of our con- 
templations had not been the thought that war, and eternal war, is the 
lot and condition of animal existence. The innumerable kinds of water 
fowl which live undisturbed at the presence of each other, each pursue 
their prey in insects, frogs and fishes, as each again is pursued by some 
other enemy. The large storks, which consider themselves the kings of 
this watery region, are the prey of the great eagles and ounces; ducks 
and spoonbills of the otters, gluttons, tiger-cats and vultures, the pow- 
erful neighbours of the smaller water-fowl. The dominion, however, of 
the distant waters is contended with all these birds by the caymans, the 
gigantic serpents, and the piranha, a fish of terrible voracity.”—p. 531. 

** While the shrill cries of the sociable inhabitants of the air still re- 
sounded in our ears, we were, as if by magic, transplanted into a land 
of death. In this pool, which was only a few’ minutes walk from the 
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other, no birds were seen, nature seemed as it were dead, and even the 
sultry air which rested on the face of the dark water, moved not a branch 
or leaf. Turning in wonder to our guide, we were informed that this 
was only the abode of innumerable caymans and the voracious piranha. 
While we compared this dismal place with the lake in Dante’s Hell, 
several of those scaly monsters, snorting and spouting, lifted their jaws 
from the water, reminding us of the words of the poet, 
‘ Che sotto l’acqua ha gente che sospira, 
E fanno pulluiar quest’ acqua al summo.’ 


We counted more than forty of these caymans, some of which lay on the 
shore, while others, disturbed probably by our arrival,.gradually came to 
the top of the water, where they either motionless supported themselves 
like logs of wood, or swam in various directions with their heads above 
the surface. The largest of these animals are eight or nine feet long, 
have greenish scales and a flat snout. There is no animal to which na- 
ture has given so horrible an appearance as this beast. They increase with 
amazing rapidity; each female annually lays sixty or eighty eggs, of the 
size of hen’s eggs, on the sand, and several females build these with 
alternate layers of mud into pyramids six or eight feet high, and then 
leave the hatching to the effects of the sun and fermentation. Pliny re- 
marks that the crocodiles of Egypt always lay their eggs at the edge of 
the inundation; and it is therefore worthy of mention, that in Brazil 
also the heaps of the cayman’s eggs are taken as marks of the extent of 
the floods. A female generally watches close to this precious charge, 
and many Sertanejos who have approached too near, have paid for their 
imprudence by the loss of a foot. At the approach of an enemy the lazy 
guardian quickly starts up, her nostrils open, her small glowing eyes roll, 
her red jaws are distended, and with a darting motion she reaches her 
prey, which she never quits before she has bitten off a limb.”—p. 532. 


The piranha appears to be a fish of extraordinary voracity; 
they attack any animal that ventures into the water in large shoals 
or swarms, like a nest of water hornets. Hence horses and cattle 
do not venture to drink of the water below the surface lest their 
snout should be bitten off—an accident which, however, some- 
times befalls them. ‘The cayman himself is forced to fly before 
this terrible enemy, and turns his unprotected belly towards the 
top of the water; the otter alone, whose hairy skin deadens the 
force of the bite, is proof against their attacks.”—p. 533. 

The Rio do St. Francisco is subject to violent inundations for 
several months in the year. It rises so rapidly that the inhabit- 


ants are often compelled to leave their houses by night, and fly to 
the highlands. 


“The most dangerous office is that of the fazendeiro who has the 
care of cattle. He must hurry to the help of his beasts, which are ex- 
posed to hunger and the attacks of ounces and caymans on the islands 
formed by the stream. With difficulty he steers his frail bark through 
brooks and streams, often for miles into the river, always in danger 
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either of being thrown on projecting rocks or branches, or of being 
swamped by floating trees. if he succeeds in conquering the dangers of 
the element, be has often to fight with wild beasts, who seek with vio- 
lence to escape the force of the water. Gigantic serpents and caymans 
surround and climb his boat to relieve themselves from the continued 
effort of swimming. If he passes under a tree, thick balls of ants which 
had there taken refuge, let themselves down iuto his boat, and while he 
is still occupied with these numerous enemies, a tiger or a rattle-snake, 
leaping into his canoe, fill him with still greater terror. If he can only 
avoid these monsters by throwing himself into the water, he is in danger 
of being in a moment torn into a thousand pieces by -the shoals of 
piranhas which have left their calm bays and swim about in search of 
prey. But if he should at last reach his helpless beasts, he finds them 
often énfeebled by hunger, wounded in the feet by the piranhas or cro- 
codiles, and unable to swim to the shore, or attacked by hungry ounces 
and wolves, against which the horses attempt to defend themselves by 
standing in a circle with their heads turned inwards. Hundreds of 
horses and cattle thus perish by the annual inundations.”—p. 537. 


Our Travellers intending to penetrate to some distance in the 
interior, were prevented by the heat from attempting to reach be- 
yond the river Paranam. On their way, as they were visiting the 
commandant of the district, they heard a cry of lamentation from 
a distant hut, where they found the whole family and numerous 
black slaves howling over a corpse, which was sewn up in cotton, 


exactly like an Egyptianmummy. ‘This was the body of a female 
slave, to whom the Africans thus paid their last duty. To this 
ceremony, which is an ancient national custom, they attach so 
much importance, that the Fazendeiros consider it politic to suffer 
their slaves to perform it without interruption.—(p. 578.) So 
similar are the customs of the barbarous in all quarters of the 
globe. 

The expedition, which was now about 300 miles inland to the 
west of Bahia, began to turn their steps to the sea, for the pur- 
pose of visiting that city. Their way lay first over limestone, and 
then over a barren track of red granite, sometimes bare of vege- 
tation, and sometimes covered with thick rows of cactus. The 
third formation which they reached is described under the ambi- 
guous name of rothe a It consists of greyish quartz 
pebbles, mixed with pieces of a reddish quartzose sandstone and 
coarse red slate, and is frequently combined with mica. This 
stratum contains certain nodules of argillaceous iron-stone, which 
are hollow in the middle, and enclose a fine red dust consisting of 
oxide of iron, clay, sand, and some lime and magnesia, and it is 
used by the natives as a tonic.—(p. 604.) 


“« Of greater interest to the naturalist are the remains of antediluvian 
animals, which are found in the neighbourhood of the Villa do Rio de 
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Contas in several places, lying either on the surface of the earth, or 
buried in the sand. It is said that there have been found there a tooth 
of eight pounds in weight, and a bone five feet long, which is used for 
the trough of a pump. The shoemakers polish their leather with these 
bones, which, when freed from the sand attached to them, swim like 
pumice stones down the river St. Antonio. Unluckily we were not able 
to obtain any of these in good preservation, but the dimensions of the 
fragments, measuring without the outward shell (which was almost en- 
tirely rubbed off, leaving only the cellular substance), from six to eight 
inches, prove the gigantic size of the animal to which they belonged. 
In the course of our journey through the northern part of the province, 
we had an opportunity of observing remains of bones which belonged to 
a mastodon; but the account of the above large tooth leaves it doubtful 
whether the other antediluvian remains belong to a mammoth or a mas- 
todon.”*—p. 605. 


In descending the last ridge of hills, towards the plains which 
reach down to Bahia and the sea coast, the Travellers had to pene- 


* These bones probably lie in the superficial soil, and are detached by the action of 
the river upon its banks. It is known that bones which have lain long in the earth be- 
come porous, like a honey-comb, and so entirely lose their unctuous parts that they 
will stick to the tongue. Remains of the mastodon are also found in the interior of the 
province of Bahia, to the north-east of the capital, in a granite district. ‘ The stone,” 
says Dr. Martius, “ is generally bare ; occasionally, however, in low and damp ground 
there is a layer of reddish loam three or four feet in thickness, which the Sertanejos 
excavate to the depth of a few feet for tanks (caldeiroes, tanques) to hold the rain water, 
and in which numerous bones of antediluvian animals are found, generally in a very 
mutilated state, and so scattered that there is hardly any chance of finding a complete 
skeleton. The bones which we were able to collect in a tolerably perfect state were 
the lower jaw, a vertebra, and a part of the patella of a mastodon; other parts also, 
especially ribs and thigh-bones, are often found by the Sertanejos. We ourselves, haw- 
ever, were not so fortunate, as all the fragments which came to our hands were in a 
very mutilated state. In the neighbouring Fazenda of Barriga Molle similar bones are, 
as we were informed by the inhabitants, dug out of the tanks, and they sometimes occur 
in great quantities.”—p. 732. The next day the travellers had a tanque sunk.in the 
ground, and found a gigantic patella of 7” 3’” in diameter.—(p. 733.) The author 
afterwards enumerates the many fossil bones that have been found in Brazil, and re- 
marks, that “ if we consider the occurrence of all these animals over so wide a district, 
(from 17° to 10° lat.) in vallies and low grounds filled with beds of marl and loam, it is 
impossible not to suppose that they perished in the same way as the hairy elephant 
and rhinoceros of the North of Asia. For while in Asia a sudden irruption of cold 
suddenly overwhelmed the hot country, and buried its inhabitants in polar ice and 
frozen earth, the gigantic animals of Brazil appear to have been destroyed by the gradual 
drying of the marshes which they inhabited.”—p. 749. But if the marshes had been 
dried up, and left the animals without their accustomed food, their bones would have 
lain together in a heap, and not been found single and scattered in the way described 
by Dr. Martius. Nor would this hypothesis account for the extinction of the mega- 
lonyx, whose bones the Travellers found in a cave, (see above, p. 459.) ; for reasoning 
from analogy, (a mode of argument which has particular force in comparative anatomy,) 
itis improbable that the megalonyx, being a sloth, should have been an amphibious ani- 
mal. Dr. Martius, indeed, does not appear to us to be very happy in his geological 
speculations; for in another place, because salt-petre and fossil bones are found in the 
same district, he conjectures that there must be some connection between them. (p. 853.) 
As well might he argue that because the ink of his book lies upon the paper, there is 
some connection between them in the nature of things. 
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trate through a tract of catingas wood twenty leagues in width, 
containing neither water nor forage. The guide whom they had 
brought from Villa do Rio de Contas, took occasion to leave them 
during the night, and in his absence some of the mules became 
unmanageable. Their stock of maize was exhausted, without 
hopes of replenishing it, or of finding water. In this situation they 
determined to throw away all their collections, and think only of 
saving their lives; but a lucky chance extricated them from their 
danger. On a sudden they heard the bells of a carrier mule, and 
a troop of more than forty mules, belonging to a planter from 
Caytete, passed by. ‘This good Samaritan furnished them with 
maize, took up their packages, and landed them safely at the 
coast. During the whole of this journey they suffered severely 
from the heat and want of water, which was found in small 
muddy puddles, and so bitter that they were forced to add sugar 
to make it palatable-—(pp. 610. 613.) 

At the Villa do Pedra Branca, the government has established 
a settlement of native Indians, under a Judge and a Notary (Juiz 
and Escrivao). Before their collection into one place, they dwelt 
about in the woods; and even now, though they attend mass at 
their village church, their habits are little changed. ‘Though of 
two different tribes, and speaking different languages, they are 
united in a common hatred of the Europeans, “ whose faults,” 
says Dr. Martius, ‘‘ rather than whose virtues, they are inclined 
to imitate.”—p. 615. Agriculture does not suit well with their 
roving and unsettled habits, their chief occupations being hunting, 
shooting, and stealing. 

The city of Cachoeira, which lies nearly in the extremity of 
the bay on which Bahia is situated, is of great importance to that 
city, as an entrepét for communicating with the interior. It is 
one of the largest and most flourishing towns in Brazil, containing 
about 1000 houses and 10,000 inhabitants, and exhibiting all the 
activity of an European sea-port. ‘The chief source of its wealth 
has been the cultivation of tobacco, which is sent to Europe, par- 
ticularly to Gibraltar, Lisbon, Oporto, Marseilles, Hamburgh, and 
Liverpool, in large packages of 30 to 100Ibs. in weight, and to the 
Coast of Guinea in small parcels of 10 or 12lbs. 

“This (says Dr. Martius) was formerly the principal article which the 
Brazilian Guinea merchants exchanged for slaves; but since the slave 
trade has to the North of the Equator, legally ceased, or at least, thanks 
to the vigilance of the English sea stations, been much diminished, the 
demand has fallen off, and indeed the trade in tobacco generally has 
decreased.”"—p. 618. 

From this town the Travellers crossed in a boat to the island of 
Itaparica, close to Bahia; a place which from its buildings and 
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the occupations of its inhabitants reminded them of the small 
villages on the Illyrian and Italian coasts. It contains numerous 
shops, in which our Travellers were delighted to find English 
porter, Cheshire cheeses, excellent sausages and hams from Alem- 
tejo, which form a considerable item in the Portugueze imports. 

here is a whale fishery in the bay, but not as in the North Sea 
conducted on a large scale; the boats in which the fish are pursued 
being generally manned only with a harpooner and a few rowers, 
and being frequently lost when they are either thrown on the shore 
or upset by the wounded animal before the crew can cut the har- 
poon line. ‘The process of extracting the oil is exceedingly un- 
skilful, and conducted by ignorant negroes and mulattos. Not 
being separated from the impurities which are mingled with it 
during the manufacture, it is of a dark-brown colour, and is very 
inferior to the oil of the Northern fisheries.—(p. 622.) 

A few hours’ sail brought the expedition to the city of St. Sal- 
vador, or (as it is commonly called) Bahia. They landed on a steep 
coast, and reached the outskirts of this commercial town, in which 
the open shops were full of English cloths, hats, metal goods, 
French ornaments, German linens, Nuremberg wares and coarse 
Portugueze cottons. ‘The few apothecaries shops are stored with 
English quack medicines, and the two booksellers stalls contain 
not a single Brazilian author. On their way the Travellers fell 
in with a tawny sacristan, dressed in a red cloak, who invited 
them to a festival in the Church of Nossa Senhora da Conceicao. 
Thither they followed him, and to their great surprise found the 
walls of the vestibule hung with rows of French and English 
copper plates, put there in order to attract visitors to the Church. 

The royal docks are commodious and well-appointed, though 
not extensive; accordingly there are not many vessels on the 
stocks at once; but the building and materials are the best in 
Brazil. Merchant ships are built at a short distance to the N.E. 
of the city. ‘The chief buildings in the upper part of the town 
are the Jesuit college and its Church. The latter, now used as a 
cathedral, is the finest sacred edifice in Brazil, and is decorated 
with pictures of the Spanish masters; besides which the bronze 
ornaments of the choir, the gilding of the altars and an organ 
were brought from Europe, and the wainscotting of the sacristy 
from the East Indies. ‘The library of the college contains more 
than 12,000 volumes, which the late governor collected by the 
profits of lotteries, thinking (we suppose), like his predecessors the 
Jesuits, that the end justifies the means. In the convents and 
other large buildings of this part of the town, there is nothing 
remarkable, the chief beauty being the numerous and flourishing 
gardens. The mouth of the bay is about four miles broad, the 
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eastern part of which alone is safe for large vessels. The number 
of ships anchoring in the different creeks is very great, more than 
2000 large vessels sailing yearly from the harbour of Bahia, a 
number which has been tripled since 1806. The Portugueze 
ships are most numerous. ‘This active trade naturally produces 
wealth, and therefore population. Accordingly the city and its 
neighbourhood are computed by Dr. Martius to contain 200,000 
souls. Of this population a large portion is not (according to our 
Traveller) attached to their progenitors, and the government of 
Portugal; but led astray by liberal writings, over-estimate the 
powers and civilization of the several provinces which they wish to 
consider as only federal states. ‘This party attach the opprobrious 
name of Leaden feet (Pes de chumbo) to the immigrant Portu- 
gueze, and propagated their political opinions by certain associ- 
ations called Freemasons’ Lodges, which are far from having the 
social and harmless character of their European namesakes, but 
serve to. spread the love of innovation, and excite extravagant 
hopes and wishes for an improved state of things.—(p. 641.) 

The theatrical performances and performers are mean; the 
latter being chiefly mulattos, the former translations of French 
or Spanish farces. ‘The establishments for education seem to be 
on a small scale, and are entirely in the hands of the clergy. In 
1818 the military force of the province of Bahia amounted to 
23,070 men, and being well organised is able in some measure to 
supply the defects of the police. Nevertheless there is no town 
in Brazil in which murders are so common. If detected, the 
assassin generally escapes execution, but is sentenced to trans- 
portation to Angola or hard labour in the galleys. The imports 
of Bahia are valued at £1,160,000, the exports at £1,610,000 
“* which sum (says Dr. Martius) compared with the former is a 
proof and measure of the wealth of Bahia.”—p. 648. The 
learned naturalist therefore still adheres to the very consoling, 
but (pace tantorum virorum) rather Irish doctrine, that if a man 
gives more than he gets in return, he pockets the difference. 
Our author indeed seems not to be quite at home when he leaves 
the exact sciences, for in another place, describing the neighbour- 
hood of Joazeiro, a town on the river St. Francisco to the N. W. of 
Bahia, he states that— 


‘* the domestic productions are cattle and horses, to which the land is 
favourable, skins, tallow, salt meat, some tobacco and particularly salt 
which is found near the banks of the river. All these articles, however, 
(he remarks,) are not sufficient to cover the expenses of the imports, and 
the country is compelled to pay coin to the industrious province of Minas. 
For this reason an incredible poverty prevails among the larger part of 
the population.” —p. 756. 
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The slave-market of Bahia was, when the author visited it, well 
stocked. The supply from the rivers Congo and Zaira having 
been diminished by the competition of the Spanish, Portugueze, 
and North American slave merchants, many slaves are now 
brought from Cabinda S. Felisse de Benguela, and particularly 
from Mosambique.* Dr. Martius remarks, and it is a most sin- 
gular fact, that the lords and workmen of America should be Eu- 
ropeans and Africans, the natives scarcely enjoying the privileges 
of slaves, but being cast from society, like an useless or diseased 
limb. The slaves of Bahia appear to have considerable enjoyments 
and liberty; and an imperfect but increasing regard for morality 
and religion, looking back with the pious horror of a child on 
their native idolatry. Some, however, who are compelled by their 
masters to produce them a certain sum (about 240 rees) by their 
own contrivance each day, pass a life of great suffering, and some- 
times when old and helpless they are manumitted by those who 
had enjoyed the fruits of their youth and strength.—(p. 653.) This 
last practice seems a terrible abuse of the right of property in 
human beings, and we hope for the credit of human nature that 
its rarity is the only reason why it is not absolutely prohibited. 

From Bahia, the Travellers made a short excursion by sea to 
the Rio dos Ilheos, at the mouth of which they landed, and ex- 
plored some of the wild forests which cover that part of the pro- 
vince. Dr. Spix was here able to ascertain to his own. satisfaction 
that the light of the fire-fly proceeds from a phosphoric substance 
contained in a small bag in the thorax, which is filled with an 
unctuors matter like melted phosphorus, and over which the 
branches of the trachea are spread. It is probably by means of 
the trachea, 7. e. by increasing or diminishing the current of air, 
that these insects are able to increase or diminish the brightness 
of their fire.—(p. 680.) 

At a small village in the woods they found a settlement of about 
60 or 70 Indians, made by the efforts of a Catholic missionary, 
who had sacrificed himself to the vain hope of reclaiming the 
savages of the woods to civilization and Christianity. His success 
may be inferred from the following facts which he related to the 
Travellers. A few weeks before their arrival, a woman in the rage 
of jealousy had killed her own child; another had dug up the 
remains of a favourite child which had been dead some months, 
separated the bones from the flesh, and having boiled them toge- 


* In another part of this work, the author states that before the treaty with England, 
slaves were imported into Maranbao from Africa directly by sea, now half the number 
comes over-land from Bahia. The number has nevertheless greatly increased, for in 
1783, 1602 negroes were imported ; now (i. ¢. in 1821) the annual importation is about 
45,000.—(p. 844.) 
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ther, then drank the broth; after which she wrapped up the bones 
in palm-leaves and returned them to the ground: “ an excess of 
feeling (says Dr. Martius) which almost exceeds the boundaries 
of human nature.”—p. 692. 

The expedition having completed their stay at Bahia, now 
began to proceed in a N.W. direction, so as at length to arrive at 
St. Luiz, the sea-port and capital of the province of Maranhao, 
whence they would take ship for the mouth of the Amazon river. 
Their first point was Joazeiro, a town on the Rio de St. Francisco, 
to which they had to make their way through a country almost 
destitute of water. Having passed some days in a state of 
burning thirst, they were assured that at last their troubles were 
over, and a plentiful fountain was at hand. On reaching the 
wished-for spot they found a man standing in the cleft of a rock 
catching in a vessel the water that fell drop by drop: more than 
thirty persons were assembled, and were to go in their proper 
order to the scanty stream under the superintendence of a civil 
officer, the men being armed with guns to assert their rights, if 
necessary, with force. ‘There was therefore no hope of a sufficient 
-supply for the mules; and one of the Travellers begging a draught 
of water for themselves, “ Here there is only water for us, and not 
for wandering Englishmen,” was the reply. They succeeded, 
however, in purchasing a few pints of water. Amidst these diffi- 
culties and privations the health of the Travellers naturally sank, 
and even the guides and muleteers were attacked with fever. 
One person alone, a Frenchman, whom they had hired as a servant 
at Bahia, resisted the effects of fatigue and unwholesome fare. 
A drove of 300 oxen which they met farther on, and which was 
destined for Bahia, seemed also to enjoy equal health. Their 
chief means of support was the cactus, which singular and leafless 
plant has a peculiar property of attracting the atmospheric mois- 
ture. The cattle wound the bark with their teeth or horns, and 
suck out the sap which, even in the driest seasons, is always con- 
tained in these vegetable fountains. But the cactus being armed 
with sharp spikes, the animals often wound their noses, which in- 
flame, and occasionally even mortify, and accordingly their at- 
tendants sometimes split the stem or wound it with a hatchet.— 
(p. 728.) The great scarcity of water in all this district is owing 
to the absence of clay or other retentive stratum, to the numerous 
fissures in the rocks through which the moisture is filtered; and 
the division of the country into small narrow valleys, with beds of 
rivers having a rapid fall.—(p. 724. 

One evening after dark the Travellers being threatened with a 
storm, were securing their packages under a thicket, when they 
observed a singular phenomenon; one of these bushes was a 
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leafless shrubby euphorbia, which being accidentally rubbed and 
torn, gave out a white milk, which shone at the moment of its 
falling. The thermometer was at 20° Reaum. The electrometer 
showed no trace of electricity in the air. An hour afterwards, 
when the thermometer had fallen to 16°, no light could be ob- 
tained, and Dr. Martius had frequent opportunities of repeating 
the experiment on other individuals of the same species, but 
always without success.—(p. 727.) 

We shall not follow the ‘Travellers in an expedition which they 
make to visit a huge mass of meteoric iron, at which they hammer 
for some days without being able to detach a piece of the metal ; 
referring our readers, if they are curious on the subject, to a paper 
by Mr. Mornay, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1816. 

From Joazeiro, where our Travellers next arrived, they made an 
excursion to the Rio do Salitre, a small tributary of the river St. 
Francisco. ‘They soon left the granite, and came upon a whitish 
yellow dolomite, resting on a micaceous slate, mixed with quartz 
pebbles. This is, we have no doubt, the new red sandstone for- 
mation, having its usual accompaniments of salt and gypsum. 
The salt is contained in a fine yellowish earth, mixed with pebbles 
and vegetable remains, which lie on the solid rock. When this 
loose part has been completely soaked with water in consequence 
of rains or floods, and the moisture been evaporated by the heat of 
the sun, the salt appears on and near the surface in small crusts. 
The earth is then scraped off with palm-leaves to the depth of 
about an inch and dissolved in water. This brine is either ex- 
posed to the sun in wooden troughs, or put into an ox-hide 
stretched out on four posts, with a hole in the middle, through 
which the brine escapes drop by drop into another hide similarly 
suspended or into a trough. ‘The manufacture is chiefly carried 
on in the dry months, but in some places for the whole year round. 
A considerable concourse of people takes place at certain times, 
and an active trade exists, which is carried on by means of the 
salt, which passes current as money. The judges and priests, who 
seldom 2 appear in these remote solitudes, also come to these mar- 
kets, and receive their fees in salt. A plate of salt is worth from 
20 to 30 rees, (about a penny); a sack from 300 to 400, (1s. Gd. 
to 2s.)—(p. 761.) We suppose that large payments are not 
very common in this district, as there would be considerable in- 
convenience in hiring a hundred porters to pay a few pounds. 

Dr. Martius and his companion then took the road which leads 
from Joazeiro in a N.W. direction over the Serra dos dous Irmaos 
to Oeiras, the capital of Piauhy. They passed through a pastoral 
country which reminded them of Switzerland, between the river 
St. Francisco and the above ridge which divides the valley of that 
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stream from that of the Parnahyba. Having crossed this barrier, 
which is of inconsiderable height, they bivouacked on the farther 
side, under a thick joa tree, there being no room in the neigh- 
bouring inn, and the evening being fine and clear. 


** But we had just (says Dr. Martius) resigned ourselves to sleep 
when we were awoke by the roaring of distant thunder. With astonish- 
ment we found, instead of the splendour of the starry firmament which 
had lighted us to rest, the blackest darkness poured all around. The 
frequent lightnings illuminating, from time to time the edges of the 
flying clouds, enabled us to see a violent commotion in the sky, and at 
once a most violent hurricane fell upon the surrounding wood. It 
seemed, while the storm roared through the forest, as if the thick 
branches and canopy of the ancient trees would in a moment be torn to 
pieces. The earth seemed to shake beneath us. The trees rooted up 
and split by the wind resounded on all sides, while the hollow roaring 
of the tempest through the leaves, the groans and screams of the 
monkeys and birds, the rustling of the rain which fell on the ground in 
torrents, filled us all with amazement. 

* A violent burst of wind tore off the roof of the neighbouring house 
and threw it on a low shed, which was used as a kitchen, and still con- 
tained fire. Inamoment the flames burst out and lighted up the dreadful 
scene. We had not forgotten our baggage, but in the confusion of so 
sudden a disturbance of the elements nothing could be done. This 
time, however, chance protected us better than our own exertions ; for 
the joa tree under which the packages were placed had been blown 
down, and had covered them so effectually with its thick leaves, that we 
were able to proceed in the morning almost uninjured.” —p. 773. 


No farther adventure befel the Travellers before their arrival at 
Oeiras, except the loss of one of the guides by a bite in the toe 
from a poisonous serpent. They found him in the morning lying 
half-senseless under a tree, the toe was not much swollen, but the 
pulse was full and quick, the voice weak and tremulous, and the 
man complained of pain in different parts of the body. Antidotes 
were administered internally, the wound was scarified and burnt 
with gunpowder, and seared with a hot wire, but all to no pur- 
pose, for the man, who was of enormous size and muscular 
strength, died the same day.—(p. 774.) 

Oeiras, the capital of the province of Piauhy, lying near the 
river Caninde, is a small town containing 14,074 inhabitants. 
Its distance from the coast prevents it from being the commercial 
mart of the province, and the place presents nothing worthy of 
attention.—(p. 782.) 

The journey from Oeiras to Cachias (formerly Aldeas altas) 
was full of difficulties and fatigue. Two nights after they had 
crossed the Parnahyba, while the rain was pouring in streams 
through the leaf covering of a hut, Dr. Martius was roused at 
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midnight from his dripping bed by the French servant, with the 
alarm that Dr. Spix was dying, On examination he found that 
his brother traveller had been poisoned by the immoderate use of 
a bad ointment, applied for the relief of boils occasioned by the 
journey. By the immediate application of several remedies, they 
succeeded, however, in restoring him to life. The next morning 
Dr. Martius went on alone to Cachias, and having nearly lost his 
way in the woods, went for assistance to the house of the chief 
officer of the place. But in presenting him his letters of recom- 
mendation (so great had been his exertions on the last days) he 
fell before him senseless on the ground. 

On recovering his consciousness he found himself in a well- 
furnished chamber, attended by a man who addressed him in 
English. This was a Portugueze physician, who had studied at 
Edinburgh, and had taken the virtuous resolution of settling at 
Cachias ; which is (it should be said,) a flourishing town, con- 
taining about 30,000 inhabitants, and deriving great benefits from 
the active cultivation of cotton, (p. 81 i—813. ) 

The Travellers witnessed at this place some strange wild dances 
of native Indians, with whom the Brazilians keep up a sort of 
amity by making them presents of meal, brandy, tobacco, coloured 
cotton, &c. Some very detailed accounts and lists of uncouth 
names of Indian tribes, dwelling chiefly to the west in the interior 
of Para and Maranhao, are given by Dr. Martius. Though of 
different races, they are said to agree in their habits and mode of 
life. ‘They are not cannibals,* but live chiefly by hunting and 
fishing, and sometimes by agriculture. They collect wild honey 
and wax, which last article they offer for sale to their civilized 
neighbours. ‘They wear no clothes, and are fond of war; often 
making attacks on the next mud villages, in which expedition the 
strongest and bravest man is general, and while the war lasts has 
power of life and death. They are acquainted with the use of 
poisoned arrows, but their usual weapon is aclub. The prisoners 
are not killed and eaten, but made slaves. Theft and murder are 
forbidden, the thief being punished in proportion to the amount 
stolen, but the relations of the deceased are left to punish the mur- 
derer. The chastity of their daughters they watch with jealousy, 
but are indifferent about their wives. They reckon time from the 
change of the moon; and, accordingly, during the rainy season, 
when the moon is covered with clouds, their periods are often 
lengthened much beyond twenty-eight days, without their having 
any means of correction. ‘The succession of wet and dry, of day 


as This, by the wa way, is not quite accurately stated by Dr. Martius. ‘Tiere is no 
reason why cannibals should not live by hunting and fishing. A cannibal is nota man 
who feeds | exclusively on human flesh, but who now and then regales himself upon it, 
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and night, they consider as a mechanical necessity, and they have 
no notion of an Author of Nature. Their only idea of super- 
human agency is a belief in the magical powers of certain indivi- 
duals.—(p. 825.) But a large nation dwelling mgre in the inte- 
rior, between the rivers Araguaya and Tocantins, i is described as 
consisting entirely of cannibals, and they are even reported to kill 
and eat their relations when they have become so old as to be a 
burden to their families. Another tribe in the same region is 
stated to have a notion of the immortality of the soul, but to be 
unacquainted with the worship of any superior being.—(p. 575.) 

Cachias is connected with St. Luiz, the capital of the province, 
by the river Itapicuru, the road over-land being impassable to 
beasts of burden. Down this stream the Travellers sailed in 
canoes, and, notwithstanding the relief which this mode of con- 
veyance afforded them, arrived in weak health at the capital of 
Maranhao, and much in need of a hospitable friend. 


** Some good genius” (says Dr. Martius) “ caused us immediately to 
visit the British Consul, to whom we brought letters of introduction. 
What joy was it for us when in Robert Hesketh, Esq. we found a man 
who, in the purest love for science and with the noblest and most ele- 
vated motives, felt himself called upon to receive us sick travellers, and 
to tend us with the kindest hospitality. To his truly brotherly care we 
owed our return to health and life; and when I here express my feelings 
of gratitude, even at the risk of offending his modesty, to the reader at 
least I shall seem only to have done my duty.”—p. 834. 


St. Luiz, the capital of Maranhao, is not more than a fourth- 
rate city in Brazil. The houses are built of stone, and are two 
or three stories high. Several churches have been erected lately 
at the expense of private individuals. 'The want of fortifications 
is, in some degree, supplied by the dangerous reefs and sand-banks 
which guard the entrance of the harbour. Most of the places of 
power and profit were, at the time when our Travellers visited 
Maranhao, filled by native Portugueze. These, having seen more 
of the world and received a better education in their country than 
falls to the lot of the native Brazilians, who are generally brought 
up among the domestic slaves, seemed to possess a natural as well 
as legal ground of preference. But the exclusion of the latter 
from offices of trust naturally produced a separation of feelings 
and interests between the two classes, and any slight accident was 
sufficient to stir into a flame the smouldering embers of discord. 

—(p. 843.) 

The Travellers made several excursions in the neighbourhood 
of St. Luiz, but found nothing particularly worthy “of remark, 
except some natural hanging meadows which occur in this wet 
district. At the borders of fresh-water pools, the grasses have 
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sufficient power of vegetation to cover the surface of the water 
with a green carpet, a sort of vegetable bridge, which the foreigner 
walks on, delighted with its freshness and verdure, and is surprised 
to feel the herbage tremble beneath his feet, and perhaps to see a 
cayman’s jaws rise through the grass. This part of the coast of 
Brazil being little inhabited, and indeed scarcely rescued from its 
original state of wildness, the Travellers were glad to accept the 
offer of a birth in a Portugueze man of war, which was about to 
sail for Para. Accordingly, on the 20th of July they left St. Luiz, 
and arrived without accident at the mouth of the great river of the 
Amazons, the end of their long book and journey. The subse- 
quent events and discoveries of their travels are reserved for ano- 
ther volume. 

We have now, at the risk of fatiguing our readers with desultory 
and unconnected accounts, extracted from the work before us 
much interesting information on the natural productions as well 
as the recent political state of Brazil. We might, perhaps, say 
the actual state; for although that country has, since the visit of 
our Travellers, been erected into an independent monarchy, and as 
such been recognised by the most powerful nations of Europe, 
we suspect that this change (great as it is) has merely ruffled the 
surface of the water, without affecting the ground-stream and 
under-current of society, in whose unseen but irresistible workings 
the great revolutions of mankind are produced. ‘The book before 
us, and even the extracts which we have made, furnish ample evi- 
dence of the unamalgamated state of the population, of the want 
of union between the different provinces, of the imperfect condi- 
tion of the land and water communication, as well as of justice, 
education, and agriculture. ‘Taking all these things into consi- 
deration, we cannot, with Dr. Martius,* look forward to the rapid 
improvement of Brazil, or venture to predict, with a modern 
French historian,+ that “‘ the towns situated between the Orinoco 
and the Amazon River will one day be the most flourishing in 
the universe.” We forget when we hear of fertile soil, of vast 
rivers, of inexhaustible reservoirs of metal, of rapid vegetation, of 
perfect climate, that these things alone do not constitute wealth. 
{t is not enough that there should be forests and marble, that the 
interior should be intersected with streams, that the coast should 
be indented with bays. Other things are needed to make cities, 
harbours,and commerce. In our love of improvement and happi- 


* Preface to Vol. II. Eine Aufgabe deren historische Bedeutsamkeit um so froher 
erscheint je rascher Brazilien in seiner Entwickelung voranschreitet. Also der statistische 
Zustand des aufbliihenden Reiches, ibid. 

+ Denis, Resumé de l’Histoire du Brésil, p. 5. Les villes situées entre ? Orénoque et 
U Amazone seront peut-cire un jour les plus florissans de Uunivers. 
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ness, we are apt to overlook the slow progress of the taming hand 
of man. Where nature, as under the tropics, luxuriates in her 
powers, she oppresses rather than assists the enterprising husband- 
man. ‘The efforts of the last year are overwhelmed by the un- 
sparing vegetation of the next, and while he is clearing a road 
through forests, and encroaching on the untouched domain of 
nature, it seems as if he were only taking water from a stream, 
and that the slight opening made will presently be filled up from 
all sides.* These are some of the difficulties which prevent the 
rapid advance of improvement, and make the reality follow the 
imagination with very unequal steps. Before we amuse ourselves 
with visions of natural wealth and spontaneous civilization, let ‘t 
be remembered that while the fertile, the powerful Egypt has for 
ages lost its splendour; while Asia Minor and its islands, once 
studded with cities, are now scarcely tilled by a few slaves and 
barbarians; while Sicily, the granary of Rome, is a waste; the 
bleak and barren regions of the North, with no great rivers or 
stores of precious metal, have become the home of every art and 
science, and very far exceed in power and wealth all the nations 
which enjoy the assistance of a tropical vegetation. 
** Pater ipse colendi 

Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 

Movit agros, curis acuens mortalha corda, 

Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno,” 


This is the secret of the superior civilization of the European 
nations and their colonies. In hot countries few clothes and 
very imperfect dwellings suffice, while the short duration of the 
winter and the productiveness of the soil enable man to subsist 
with little labour. This was not the case in Europe, and the. first 


step of civilization being once made, the others were more easily 
gained, . 


* It is not uninstructive to read the following detailed account of the obstacles th 
which a new settler has to contend in the fertile wildernesses of Brazil. 

** Great and manifold,” says Dr. Martius, “ are the grievances to which the bold 
planter in these deserts, cut off from the rest of mankind, is exposed. For (not to 
speak of the labour of clearing thickly grown forests, where many trees of ten or twelve 
feet in diameter, employ two axes for several days, if the burning only partially suc- 
ceeds, while the plants substituted for them being foreign to the soil, are attacked by 
worms, slugs, ants, and birds,) the adventurer and his slaves are exposed to many 
complaints, especially to cold fevers and cutaneous diseases; he suffers from the mus- 
quitoes, which flying for shade, oblige him to keep his hut carefully closed during the 
day; frequently he is in want of his accustomed wholesome food, as all his meat, butter, 
&c. must be fetched from a distance ; and lastly, his slaves are a constant source of 
anxiety, since at the least dissatisfaction they find a ready opportunity of escaping into 
the boundless forests in the neighbourhood, or take refuge with some distant Fazendeiro. 
The laws, indeed, impose severe penalties on any Brazilian who harbours another man’s 
slaves ; it is however, frequently done, and the planter, part of whose capital then re- 
mains unemployed, feels the want of labourers at the very outset of his exertions.” — 
p- 682. 
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On this principle we can account for the singular phenomenon, 
(for singular it certainly is,) that while one portion of mankind has 
explored every recess of nature, and made all her powers subser- 
vient to his wants, another is still in a state scarcely superior to 
that of the lower animals. As to the native tribes of Brazil, the 
accounts given in the present work certainly afford little hope 
that any amelioration of their lot is near at hand, either by their 
own efforts, or the assistance of their neighbours. The vast size 
of South America precludes the possibility of their being cooped 
up between peaceable nations and forced to abandon their wan- 
dering and unsettled habits. Enough perhaps has been already 

1 given in this volume to enable us to form an opinion with con- 
siderable certainty. We look forward, however, with much cauri- 
osity, for further accounts on this subject to the later part of our 
Travellers’ discoveries along the course of the river of the Amazons. 


Art. 1V.—Memorie di Bianca Cappello, Gran Duchessa di 
Toscana, raccolte da Ticozzi. (Memoirs of Bianca Cappello, 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, collected by Ticozzi.) Firenze. 
1827. 8vo. 


Ir is impossible, we think, to discover in the whole range of 


history, a family whose qualities and merits have been more 
overrated than that of the Medici, both in its first and second 
dynasties. ‘The circumstance affords a melancholy example of 
the proneness of mankind to be dazzled by showy appearances, 
and to estimate the human character rather by the ornaments 
that grace the head, than by those qualities that adorn and 
tumanize the heart. If we consider the Medici as citizens, we 
wbserve them assiduously employed in base and treacherous ma- 
chinations against the liberties of their own country; if we exa- 
‘nine them as princes, we do not discover a single individual, who, 
divested of the artificial splendour of a throne, and of the exagge- 
rated and deceptive eulogies of servile writers, retains anything to 
command our admiration; and if we enter their palaces, our eyes 
are shocked by witnessing the perpetration of the most odious 
and detestable crimes. Yet they have been held up almost to 
public idolatry by men of letters and artists; and the mass of 
mankind, seduced by the charms of the pen and of the pencil, 
have suffered their taste to triumph over their judgment, and 
have elevated these Florentine princes to a rank, which the great- 
est patriots might have in vain aspired to. We are sensible 
that a reverence for the Medici is still very prevalent in this 
country, impressed no doubt by the labours of the talented and 
venerable biographer of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and Pope 
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Leo X., and are not unmindful of the reproach to which we ex- 
pose ourselves by opposing an opinion sanctioned by such autho- 
rity, but we think we are doing a public service by discouraging 
to the extent of our humble means, the sickly feeling of admiration 
for titled worthlessness, and stripping vice of the ermined robe 
that conceals its deformity. 

The cause of truth and humanity would be essentially served 
by the labours of an historian, who would undertake the disgusting 
task of diving into the abyss of profligacy and atrocity which the 
annals of the house of Medici present, for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing to the world the true character of that race, and the policy of 
their court. It would be a work of deep and melancholy utility, 
to weigh in the balance of justice the claims of this much extolled 
family to the grateful recollections of Italy; to place in one scale 
the delights of the eye and ear, and imagination, and in the other 
the corruption, the servility, and the terror which dissolved or 
broke the public spirit of their unhappy country, and prepared 
her to fall a ready prey to foreign invaders. We are satisfied 
that the result would prove that the house of Medici had exerted 
a more fatal influence on the liberties and on the character of 
Italy, than the hostile incursions of France, or Spain, or Austria. 
Conquest by alien and open force always generates the seeds of 
hatred and vengeance, which spring up and bear fruit under the 
first gleam of favourable opportunity, or the first glow of popular 
excitement. Not so with domestic misgovernment: by artfully 
diverting the attention of the people from their permanent inte- 
rests to their present pleasures; from objects of severe and patient 
thought to those of light and superficial attainment; from frugality 
and simplicity, constancy and bravery, to ease, magnificence and 
effeminate indulgence; it falls in with the natural bent of human 
infirmity, and by slow and gentle degrees bows down the high soul 
of man to irrevocable prostration and slavery. 

The Italians have, however, at last found out, it seems, that 
they have been burning incense to idols whom they had more 
reason to abominate; and that princes should be judged by the 
real benefits they confer on their people at large, rather than by 
their literary accomplishments, or by the panegyrics of blind or in- 
terested flatterers. We are led to this conclusion by some recent 
Italian publications; and the present Memoirs, among others, go 
far to confirm it. We are aware that the adventures of the cele- 
brated heroine of this narrative must be familiar to the student of 
Italian history, but for the sake of the general reader, to whom 
they may be new, we shall give a short sketch of her eventful 
life. 


Bianca Cappello was the daughter of a patrician of Venice, 
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and born about 1544. Her mother died when she was only eight 
years old, leaving her, as a security against her father’s extra- 
vagance, and his gross partiality for her brother Vittorio, a for- 
tune of 6000 ducats, and jewels to the value of about 3000 more. 
This fortune was the first cause of her unhappiness. Her father, 
who knew that the payment of such a sum would disclose to the 
world his improvidence and his consequent poverty, began to 
look upon her as the cause of his troubles, and relieved himself 
of her presence by handing her over to the charge and absolute 
control of an old governante. The beautiful Bianca, thus de- 
serted, soon attracted the attention of Pietro Bonaventuri, a 
handsome young Florentine, who was employed in the banking- 
house of Salviati, opposite the Palazzo Cappello. Bianca could 
not long withstand the solicitations of a graceful lover, enforced 
by the artful suggestions of her governante, whom Pietro had 
taken care to bribe. An interview took place, which naturally 
led to many more, till at last the two lovers made each other a 
solemn promise of marriage, and met regularly almost every night. 
In the meantime, the father of Bianca was occupied in a negotia- 
tion of the same kind for himself, which ended in his marriage 
with Elena Grimani, the sister of the Patriarch of Aquilea; a 
lady not in the first bloom of youth, and so proud of the great- 
ness of her family as to look on that of Cappello with some con- 
tempt. The first use she made of her influence over her hus- 
band was to induce him to propose to Bianca to take the veil, 
or to marry an old man, who solicited her hand through the in- 
tervention of her relative the Patriarch; but Bianca, who was 
equally averse to both propositions, and who feared that her 
intercourse with Pietro could not much longer remain secret, re- 
solved to escape with her lover, and soon carried her design into 
execution. Her relations showed the most violent indignation 
when they heard of her elopement ; and pretending that the Flo- 
rentine plebeian and his fair companion had thus insulted the 
whole body of the Venetian aristocracy, they prevailed upon the 
Council of Ten to employ the most vigorous measures against 
the fugitives. An active search was immediately commenced of 
such houses as were suspected of concealing Bianca and her 
lover, and even the sanctity of the cloister was invaded; but these 
measures failing of success, Bianca’s governante, with some of 
the servants, and an uncle of Pietro, were plunged into a dungeon, 
where shortly afterwards the latter died, and a sentence of out- 
Jawry was besides pronounced on the seducer, with a reward of 
two thousand ducats for his apprehension. Amidst these trans- 
actions, the lovers escaped from the territory of the republic, 
stayed a few days at Ferrara to celebrate their marriage, and ar- 
VOL. V. NO. X. 11 
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rived at Florence in safety, after'a journey fraught with danger 
and intense interest. Here they soon learnt that a despateh had 
been just received from the Ducal agent at Venice, the’ contents 
of which were well calculated to renew their anxieties... The tre- 
mendous Council of Ten resolved that the insult ‘offered to the 
Venetian nobility by the fugitives should be avenged at Florence, 
as the murder of Duke Alessandro by Lorenzo de Medici had 
been awfully avenged at Venice by the emissaries of Cosmo, 
despatched two assassins to Florence, with the promise of a great 
pecuniary reward, and of obtaining the liberation of a prisoner of 
their own choite. ‘ This dismal intelligence induced Pietro and 
his friends to court with much solicitude the protection of Fran- 
cesco de Medici, to whom the cares of government had been en- 
trusted by his father Cosmo, then living in the country, entirely 
abandoned to his sensual gratifications. On this occasion the 
two eminent historians, Vasari and Adriani, together with Pichena, 
Serguidi, and other distinguished characters of the time, are made 
to intercede for Pietro and Bianca. The prince promised to 
befriend the lovers, and in consequence directed all foreigners 
who arrived in the city to be scrupulously watched, while he pro- 
vided for the private tranquillity of Florence by every possible 
precaution. Francesco was then only in his twenty-fifth year and 
unmarried ; the fame of Bianca’s beauty, and the political ferment 
that her elopement had occasioned, were well adapted to. excite 
his curiosity. He accordingly longed to see’the young Venetian 
lady ; and pretending that it was impossible to reply to the Ducal 
agent, until the fugitives in person had detailed the particulars of 
their escape, he fixed the hour when they should be admitted to 
an audience. ‘They obeyed the prince’s command, and the inter- 
view more than realized the idéas he had formed of Bianca’s 
attractions. Moved by her misfortunes, and fascinated’ by her 
beauty, Francesco felt all the symptoms of a nascent passion; 
and as far as his embarrassment allowed, he addressed both her 
and Pietro in language at once calculated to silence their alarm 
of Venetian revenge, and to awaken their hope of his own protec- 
tion. The next morning, as if to prove to Bianca his watchful- 
ness for her safety, he sent’ Pichena to inform her that two 
Venetians just arrived at Florence had been imprisoned, and 
would immediately undergo a most rigorous examination. By 
means of a Signcra Mondragone,-the wife of a Spaniatd who was 
the prince’s tutor, Bianca’s acquaintance with the prince soon 
ripened into a guilty intimacy. 

This intrigue was, however, kept for some time very secret, as 
the prince was about to marry Giovanna, Archduchess of Austria; 
but after that marriage was concluded, thinking it no longer ne- 
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cessary to conceal his inclinations, Francesco established Bianca 
in the house before mentioned, and gave Pietro a high office at 
court with a liberal income.. This undeserved and unexpected 
good fortune produced a great change in Pietro’s character and 
conduct ; instead of the suppliant for protection, he became the 
haughty and overbearing favourite, and at length grew utterly 
insupportable to the court, to the prince, and even to Bianca 
herself. But Pietro was soon disposed of ; for one night.he was 
surrounded in the street by a dozen bravos, and instantly dis- 
patched. The prince’s visits to Bianca now became. more fre- 
quent and more open, and she evidently exercised the greatest 
influence over him. Political favours were only obtained through 
her interposition, and those who were ambitious of court distinc- 
tion neglected the archduchess to gain the goodwill of the prince’s 
mistress. ‘The spirit of the haughty Austrian princess could ill 
brook this marked neglect ; she complained to her husband, to the 
emperor her father, to Cosmo, to every one. Cosmo recominended 
to his son. more cautious conduct, and indeed urged it as much 
as his own habitual gallantries entitled him to do; the Cardinal 
Ferdinand interfered with more energy—he loaded his brother 
with reproaches, and even threatened him; and the people, op- 
pressed with their own wrongs, and eagerly sympathising with 
the unfortunate Giovanna, rose in rebellion; but all was in vain. 
Francesco, whose character was even more gloomy and severe 
than that of his father, feeling no relief to his spirits in the cold 
and sullen demeanour of his imperial consort, fled for consolation 
to the society of Bianca, who charmed him with her beauty and 
her sprightly conversation. ‘The rebellion was suppressed; the 
cardinal retired to Rome; Cosmo died; and the archduchesa, 
after enduring the bitterest sorrows, died suddenly. This, fora 
time, seemed to arouse a feeling of remorse in the bosom of 
Francesco. As if to break with Bianca, he even quitted Flo- 
rence; but the wary Venetian now resorted to all the artifices her 
ingenuity.and ambition could devise, and even the prince’s con- 
fessor was induced to second her efforts; so that at last she suc- 
ceeded in raising herself to the grand-ducal throne, only a few 
months after the death of her ill-fated rival. 

This union, however, was not immediately made public. De- 
cency and policy required that the court should go into mourning 
for a stated time for the Archduchess, and the prince’s hasty alli- 
ance with Bianca was not to be divulged until that time had ex- 
pired. The marriage was then publicly solemnized. with the 
greatest magnificence, and although Tuscany was at that period 
suffering from famine and an accumulation of calamities, no less 
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than three hundred thousand ducats were wantonly lavished on 
this disgraceful pageant. : 

Having succeeded in her designs, Bianca was now desirous of 
reconciling all who had before opposed her ambition. Among 
these Cardinal Ferdinand was conspicuous, and at her request 
Francesco invited his Eminence to pay a visit to himself and 
Bianca at Cajano, where they then resided. The Cardinal left 
Rome accordingly, and arrived at his brother’s, who with Bianca, 
received him with great affection. He seemed sensible of their 
attentions, and affected a warm attachment to his new relative, 
when all of a sudden the Grand Duke and Bianca were together 
violently attacked by the same disease, and in a few hours ex- 
pired, leaving the Cardinal, to whom their death is generally 
attributed, heir to the throne. 

This story, as may easily be conceived, affords ample scope 
for the display of the talents of a book-maker, and accordingly the 
Life of this celebrated lady is a subject which has employed the 
pens of writers in various languages; in the last century also, 
a German made her the subject of a romance, which was 
translated into French. But Signor Ticozzi now comes forward, 
pretending that Bianca Cappello had been her own biographer, 
and‘ that the Memoirs before us were lately found, with other 
ancient writings, in repairing an inner wall of the house No. 192, 
Via Maggio, in Florence, once inhabited by Bianca, and now 
in the possession of the publisher, Vincenzo Batelli. The 
editor wishes it to be inferred that Bianca wrote this narrative at 
the request of Lucrezia d’Este, Duchess of Urbino, in the year 
1580; and as she only died in 1587, he says, he has supplied the 
deficiency by adding an historical account of her latter years, 
which are, indeed, the most important part of her eventful life. 
Thus, a story, which may be classed with the endless discoveries 
of manuscripts with which the world has of late been surprized 
and delighted, is ingeniously contrived to prove “ the fidelity of 
the copy presented to the public.” But we must confess we are 
rather sceptical on the subject. The grounds of our incredulity 
can perhaps be appreciated only by those who will take the trou- 
ble to read the whole volume; for the marks of spuriousness are 
chiefly to be detected in the arrangement of the matter, and in 
the style: a circumstance sufficiently suspicious is the indus- 
trious care with which every person of eminence, who could be 
introduced with any decent shadow of probability, is dragged on 
the stage,—often, indeed, only to cross it, and vanish. Notwith- 
standing this, the book is really full of interest: it is compiled 
with much historical accuracy, and gives us a considerable insight 
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into the public and private events by which the latter years of 
Cosmo I. and the whole reign of Francis I. were agitated, We 
shall make a few extracts, which may not prove ‘unacceptable to 
the reader. 

The description of the female companions with whom the 
brutal Cosmo past the last years of his life is curious. At the 
opening of Bianca’s Memoirs we find him absorbed in Eleonora 
Albizzi, whom he suddenly quitted. 


‘* As a great deal has been said of this sudden resolution of the Duke, 
I will not omit mentioning the true causes of it. Eleonora Albizzi was 
of a most lively disposition and merry humour, which very soon led her 
to abuse the familiarity she enjoyed with so great a Lord; she was 
constantly playing him one trick or another, till one day as Cosmo was 
going to sit down, she drew away the chair, and he fell backwards; 
not choosing to expose himself to a repetition of similar accidents, he 
thought it most advisable to dispose of her in a suitable manner. He 
therefore married her to his godson Panciatici, heaping honours and 
favours upon both of them, and granting to his son Don Giovanni, 
(whom he had by Eleonora,) a patrimony of about 20,000 ducats an- 
nually. To Eleonora succeeded Camilla Martelli. Salviati, who was a 
witty and agreeable narrator, one evening told us by what extraordinary 
circumstances Cosmo had fallen in love with this lady in the year 1567, 
and why he had married her. At that time, as your excellency cannot 
be ignorant, a corridor was to be made from the Palazzo Pitti to the 
Palazzo di Piazza. It was necessary to pull down several houses, in 
order to clear a way, and particularly the one contiguous to the corridor 
and over the office of the proconsul. This belonged to Antonio Martelli, 
a poor gentleman who had two daughters, the one named Maria, who 
was married to one Ghinetti, a sailor, the other Camilla. His excel- 
lency having seen Camilla, who was then a girl of tall stature, fair and 
delicate, about twenty years of age, fell in love with her and took her 
to his countryhouse, with the consent of her father. In the course of 
February last Cosmo went to Rome, summoned thither by Pius V. to 
receive from his hands the grand-ducal crown, and on this occasion he 
confessed to the Pope himself, who exhorted him to marry Camilla, and 
gave him a dispensation for not making it public. In consequence, the 
very day of his return to Florence, in the presence of a parish yee 
the girl’s father, and two or three relations, he privately married her, 
without the thing being suspected by any of his court. The father, 
thanking His Most Serene Highness for the honour be had done his 
daughter, added, ‘ Does your Highness wish that it should be known ?” 
To which Cosmo replied, ‘ that he did, and that Martelli might tell it to 
whom he pleased.’ Antonio, who, as I have said, was a poor gentleman, 
having dressed himself very smartly and fancying himself as important 
@ personage as in truth he was, walked about in the New Market 
slowly, and longer than he was accustomed to do. Wherefore Ala- 
manno de’ Pazzi, his brother-in-law, went up to him, saying, ‘ Balencio,’ 
(for that was his other name,) ‘ you are very fine to-day—what is there 
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new in the wind?’ Balencio replied, ‘ Don't you know? ‘ Not I, 
indeed, said Alamanno. Then Balencio added, “I have married my 
daughter Camilla.’ ‘Towhom?’ ‘What! don’t you know?’ ‘ NotI.’ 
‘ To the Grand Duke Cosmo!’ Then Pazzi said, ‘ Much good may it 
do you, Antonio, I am heartily glad of it.’ And going to the Palace, 
he asked an audience, and was introduced to the Duke, whom he con- 
gratulated, rejoicing that His Highness had married his niece. ‘ Ala- 
manno,’ replied the Grand Duke, ‘ we have no other relations than em- 
perors, kings, and dukes.’ 

“ He afterwards made Martelli a Knight of San Stefano, with a pension 
of 600 sendi a year, and other appointments, more suitable to the gran- 
deur of the donor than to the merits of Martelli. 

“* By this marriage Cosmo legitimated a daughter he had had by 
Camilla in the end of May, 1567. She was called Virginia, and is the 
same princess, whom, while I am writing these Memoirs, the Grand 
Duke my husband has just given in marriage to Don Cesare d’ Este.” 


Those who have read the Monaca di Monza cannot have for- 
gotten the painful emotions excited in their minds by the melan- 
choly tale of Eleonora di Toledo. In the present Memoirs 
(which appeared previously) we meet with another account of the 
tragical catastrophe of that unfortunate princess, which is very 
nearly the same. Her murder was closely followed by that of her 
sister-in-law Isabella de Medici, sister of Francesco, and wife of 
Paolo Orsino. 


“ Nearly about the same time, Troilo Orsino being in love with his 
sister-in-law Donna Isabella, and suspecting that Lelio di Torello da 
Fermo, the Duke’s Moorish page, a youth of beautiful countenance, and 
of gentle manners, had gained Isabella's affections, caused him to’ be 
murdered. On the night of the 11th of July, Don Pietro, being then 
at Cafaggiolo, with his own hands put to death his wife Eleonora 
di Toledo ; of which Signor Paolo, who was recently come from Rome 
to Florence, having had notice, and desiring equally to avenge his own 
injuries, invited Donna Isabella to Cerreto Guidi, who accordingly went 
thither, accompanied by Madonna Luerezia Frescobaldi, her matron, 
and by two of her ladies. After they had supped, Signor Paolo with- 
drew into his apartment, and sent to ask whether she would come and 
pass the night with him; but she no sooner entered than he threw a 
noose round her neck, and strangled her. The bodies of these unhappy 
ladies were sent to Florence, where their funerals took place in a manner 
suitable to their rank ; and it was given out that Eleonora had died of a 
sudden attack of palpitation of the heart, and that Isabella, while washing 
her head, had been seized by some illness, fallen into the lap of one of 
her ladies, and died before any succour could be obtained.” 


Besides these and other domestic tragedies, of which Cosmo 
was a spectator, there are also some, and not less appalling, in 
which he was himself an actor. That of his daughter Maria, 
whom he poisoned, only because at the early age of fourteen she 
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was surprised leaning her arm on the neck of one of his pages, is 
peculiarly affecting ; but we will not torture the feelings of our 
readers by.touching farther on such atrocities. We leave the 
Court of ‘Tuscany and its crimes, aud proceed to consider the part 
which the noble countrymen of Bianca acted in her curious 
drama. 

The cruelty and injustice of the vengeance of the Venetian 
nobles was equal to its meanness. Even after the attachment of 
Francesco for Bianca had induced them to desist. from. their. at- 
tempts on her life and that of her husband, the sole criminals—if 
criminals they were—they did not relax from their inbuman treat- 
ment of Pietro’s innocent relative. 


“* The prince told me,” says she, “ that the Ducal agent had indeed 
obtained a promise from the Inquisition of State that no further = 
ceedings should be taken against me and my husband, but not the libe- 
ration of Pietro’s uncle Giovan Batista, or of the other supposed accom- 
plices of my flight; that the endeavours of the papal legate to appease 
the patriarch, my uncle, bad been quite fruitless, and every attempt to 
find an advocate willing to plead my cause for the recovery of the portion 
I inherited from my mother totally vain.” 


The conduct of the reverend patriarch at a later period of her 
history affords an illustrative instance of priestly courtesy and 
pliancy,—inexorable to a venial frailty in the weak—cringing and 


obsequious to the most shameless profligacy in the powerful. As 
soon as Francesco’s year of mourning for his unfortunate wife, 
Giovanna of Austria, was expired, he resolved to proclaim his 
marriage with Bianca. Having obtained the full consent and ap- 
probation of Philip of Spain, he sent a magnificent embassy to 
Venice to signify to the Serenissimo Doge, that being desirous 
of drawing still closer the bands of the ancient alliance between 
his family and the Most Serene Republic, he had come to. a deter- 
mination to marry Bianca Cappello, regarding that gentlewoman 
as a daughter of the republic, through whose means he might 
become its son. ‘The republic, on this occasion; exceeded its 
usual magnificence, and breaking through its ancient usages, 
strove to give the Grand Duke the most convincing proofs of its 
satisfaction and friendly dispositions. After many obliging and 
courteous expressions from the Doge and the senators present, the 
ambassador was accompanied to the lodging provided for him in 
the Casa Cappello, where he was received at the door by the 
Patriarch of Aquilea (Bianca’s uncle) in his patriarchal habit. 
All the members of the Cappello family flocked around him to do 
him honour, and he was conducted to a formal audience of the 
Doge and the Signory by forty senators, followed by Bianca’s 
relations, and by all the Florentines then resident in Venice. The 
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Signory did not abate of its accustomed prudence on this occasion, 
and thought by a solemn act to cancel every remembrance of 
Bianca’s past frailties, declaring her (on the 16th of June), “ the 
true and especial daughter of the republic, in consideration of those 
most excellent and rare qualities which render her most worthy of 
the highest fortune, and as a return for the esteem the Grand Duke 
has sicion us in this his most prudent resolution.” ‘The senate 
appointed two ambassadors to the Grand Duke, who were to put 
Bianca in possession of all the prerogatives belonging to her as a 
daughter of St. Mark, and to be present at her nuptials. ‘Tiepolo 
and Michaeli were chosen for this office, and their train was 
adorned by a suite of ninety noblemen. Bianca’s father, the 
Patriarch of Aquilea, and almost all her relations, went to Flo- 
rence, and it is a remarkable fact that this solemn embassy was 
received five miles from the city by Don Pietro and Don Gio- 
vanni de Medici, accompanied by the guards, and by the principal 
courtiers. The senators represented to the Grand Duke, that 
they were desirous that the ceremony of betrothing should be re- 
newed in public, that they might place on the head of the Grand 
Duchess the royal crown; so that she might be in no degree in- 
ferior to the other daughters of St. Mark, married to the Kings of 
Hungary and of Cyprus; and this was done with extraordinary 
magnificence. 

The name of Cappello was already favourably associated with 
Florentine history. Carlo Cappello, ambassador from the republic 
of Venice, in 1530, had gallantly assisted in the defence of Flo- 
rence. A statue was erected to a horse which was killed under 
him during the siege, and the inscription still remains uninjured 
near the Piazza de’ Castellani. It is engraved on a slab of 
statuary marble, about two yards long and one wide, inserted in 
the wall overlooking the Arno. 


OSSA EQUI CAROLI CAPPELLI 
LEGATI VENETI 
‘NON IGNARUS HERUS SONIPES 
MEMORANDE SEPULCHRUM 
HOC TIBI PRO MERITIS H&C 
MONUMENTA DEDIT 
MD XXX. III ID. MART. 


We regret that the materials contained in these Memoirs have 
not fallen into more powerful hands. The iron, relentless 
tyranny of the oligarchy of Venice, the escape of the young 
Bianca and her husband from its tremendous grasp; their perilous 
journey to Florence; the portraits of the many remarkable men 
then living, particularly the artful,. dissolute, and cruel Cosmo, 
and his gloomy and feeble-minded son; the dark adventures and 
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tragical fate of the Princesses Isabella and Eleonora; the sudden 
elevation and. as sudden fall of the low women by whom in turn 
Cosmo was subjugated; the servility of courtiers, the prostitute 
condescension of ecclesiastics, the pride and magnificence with 
which the Venetian nobility took pains to render more striking 
and more scandalous their recognition of the persecuted Bianca 
as a “ daughter of St. Mark,” when she had ascended through 
shame and dishonour to the grand-ducal throne ;—finally, the close 
of her eventful life, the termination of all her glories in darkness 
and mystery, not without suspicion of poison ;—these outlines of 
national and individual character, relieved with all the beauty of 
Italian scenery, the splendour of Italian decoration, the charm of 
Italian art, the mystery and the magic of Venetian life, and the 
literary character and polish of Florentine society; the fragments 
and glimpses of Spanish, French, and German manners and.cos- 
tume that flit across the stage ;—all these elements, in the hands 
of Manzoni or of Scott, might have been worked up into a picture 
of immense power and brilliancy. In very inferior hands, in those 
of many of our second-rate novel writers, or French memoir ma- 
nufacturers, they would at least have assumed animation and 
passion: in the hands of Signor Ticozzi(for we regard these Me- 
moirs as his) they want life, vigour, and picturesqueness. Indeed 
this narrative appears to be little more than an abstract from 


chronicles and histories, put into the first person, and related chro- 
nologically and coherently. We see none of the workings of the 
heroine’s heart, nor do any of the personages live and move and 
speak. The book, however, has the merit of being clear and 
simple, of avoiding all that can offend or revolt the reader, and of 
being drawn from the most authentic sources. 


Art. V.— Nouvelles Lettres Edifiantes des Missions de la Chine 
et des Indes Orientales. 8 vol. 12mo. Paris. 1818—1823. 


Tue history of the labours, the sufferings, and the self-devotion 
of the missionaries of Christianity, who have spent their lives in 
endeavouring to spread a knowledge of the Gospel among the 
heathen, exhibits a fine moral spectacle, which every friend of 
humanity must contemplate with satisfaction. It is no doubt 
greatly to be lamented, that the result of these exertions has not 
always been commensurate with the means employed; whether 
the comparative failure is to be attributed to some defect in the 
system of operations, or to the force of the resistance offered by 
the prejudices and obstinacy of the Pagans, it would be difficult 
to say. Among the missionaries who have distinguished them- 
selves in this work of charity, the Jesuits, and the other Roman 
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Catholic priests who have attempted the conversion of the Chi- 
nese, should perhaps be regarded as the most meritorious, judi- 
cious, and successful. The courage and ability they have generally 
displayed, are beyond all praise; and though on some occasions 
they may have too highly estimated the effect of their labours, or 
appeared too solicitous to make known their sufferings, it must 
be acknowledged that they purchased the privilege of boasting 
at a price which few would be inclined to pay for it. Our Pro- 
testant missionaries, who have distinguished themselves in other 
parts of the world by their zealous and enterprising spirit, have 
hitherto effected but little in China, where their efforts have been 
almost entirely confined to the disseminating of copies of the 
Scripture, and other religious works, from the printing presses of 
‘Canton and Malacca. We trust, however, that they will soon 
be enabled to adopt a more energetic and effectual system of 
operations. ‘The example of the Roman Catholics is before 
them, who, relying firmly upon Providence, and having a power- 
ful faith in the efficacy of their own exertions, have set at defiance 
the most appalling difficulties and dangers, carried the Gospel 
mto the heart of the country, and preached it in the very teeth of 
the idols. Perhaps, however, the Rowan Catholic monk, cut off 
from the ordinary sympathies of mankind, and driven to take re- 
fuge in that more hidden and general sympathy which unites him 
with his species, may be better fitted than the Protestant preacher, 
‘accompanied by his wife and family, for carrying on the great 
work of conversion in a country like China, where the national 
superstition is protected by so tremendous an outwork of pains 
and penalties, as is there thrown around it by the laws. In coun- 
tries like India, however, where he is protected by the govern- 
ment, it is scarcely to be doubted that the labours of the Protes- 
tant missionary are essentially aided by the co-operation of his 
helpmate, and the influence she is sure to acquire over the natives 
of her own sex. 

It must be confessed, however, that the Jesuits have been sus- 
pected of greatly exaggerating the effects of their preaching, and 
the number of their converts, in order to enhance their own merit ; 
and, although there be more worldly-mindedness than charity in 
it, the suspicion may not be altogether unfounded. But at all 
events it is an undoubted fact, that at the imminent peril of 
‘their lives they have entered the Chinese empire—that they have 
made some proselytes—and that many of them have suffered per- 
secution, imprisonment, and martyrdom; and, until Protestant 
missionaries shall have examined into the real state of the case 
upon the spot, it will perhaps be the most charitable and Chris- 
tian-like course to conclude, that they who have the courage to 
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risk their lives in the cause of what they believe to be the truth, 
are not the most likely persons in the world to propagate a lie, 
Although a considerable portion of the volumes before us, as 
well as of the work of which they are a continuation, relates to 
other countries, we confine ourselves in the present article to the 
history of the introduction of Christianity into China, for two 
reasons;—first, because the events which have attended the 
preaching of the Gospel in that country are more extraordinary 
than any which have elsewhere occurred to the missionaries; and 
secondly, because we found that to extend our views farther, 
would be to transgress the limits which are necessarily prescribed 
to articles of this kind. 
| Before we proceed to the historical view of our subject, it may 
perhaps be proper to make one or more remarks upon the old a 
collection of ‘“ Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses,” the work to 
which Europeans are most indebted for the knowledge they pos- 
} sess of China, as well as of the labours of the missionaries in that 
} country. The publication of these celebrated Letters was com- 
| menced at Paris in 1702, by Legobien, who edited the first eight 
\ volumes. After his death, the editorship devolved upon Duhalde, 
ithe well-known author of the popular History of China, who 
carried on and completed the collection, of which the last volume 
appeared a short time after his death. Though Duhalde, who 
was well fitted to be the editor of such a work, performed his 
task with great taste and skill, it was soon found that in a new 
edition a much better arrangement might be adopted; and ac- 
cordingly when the whole series was reprinted in 1781, Querbeuf, 
the editor, greatly improved it, by throwing together all those 
letters which related to the same subject. Other improvements 
have been effected, and many additions made to the collection 
since that period, particularly in the octavo edition of 1810, In 
a work of so miscellaneous a description, it is not te be supposed 
that every part could be either valuable or interesting. Many of 
the letters contain, in reality, matter which is neither “ curious” 
nor “ edifying;” for example, long accounts of the spiritual ex- 
perience, and fancied miracles of the missionaries: but the fatigue 
of wading through these minutie is amply repaid by the profound 
researches of Bouchet on the Philosophy of the Hindoos; the 
curious details respecting the: manufacture of porcelain given by 
d’Entrecolles; the lively and picturesque. narratives of Premare 
and Gaubil; and the valuable communications of Contancin 
and Parrenin. 
To proceed, however, to the more immediate subject of our 
article:—to enable the reader to contrast the superstitions which 
now prevail in China with Christianity; and thus to compre- 
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hend the whole extent of the benefit which the missionaries 
bave laboured to confer upon that country, we shall briefly de- 
scribe the three religious sects into which the vast population of 
{this empire is divided. These are the sect of Confucius, the 
sect of Lao-tseu, and the sect of Buddha; the last of which, ex- 
tending its empire over the innumerable islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, Siam, Tonquin, Tibet, Tartary, China, and Japan, 
is the prevailing faith of nearly one-third of the whole human race. 

We begin with the sect of Confucius. The opinions of this 
sect respecting the existence and nature of the Deity are involved 
in great obscurity.* Sometimes they appear to recognise dis- 
tinctly the being and attributes of that God, whom, under differ- 
ent names, the wise and good of all nations adore. Duhalde, a 
great authority on this subject, observes, that in one of their 
canonical books, the Tien,+ or First Being, the object of public 
worship, is described as the principle of all things, the father of 
the people, absolutely independent, omniscient, and almighty; in 
short, just as the Deity is described in the theological works of 
all nations. The belief in a ruling Providence, likewise, which 
is propitiated by prayer and submission, and offended by guilt, 
is inculcated; and instances are related of princes, who, by their 
impiety, brought woeful calamities, not upon themselves, but 
upon the people. We also discover evident traces of the belief, 
that gloom and mortification are more acceptable to the Divinity 
than cheerfulness and enjoyment. 

Duhalde was not able to discover whether the Confucians were 
or were not believers in the doctrine of future punishment, al- 
though he supposed them to teach that the souls of virtuous men 
remove after death to the dwelling of Chang-ti, (“ the Supreme 
Emperor,”) sometimes returning to the earth, and appearing in 
visions to the living. With respect to the creation of the world, 
the opinions of the Confucians are not known; but whether they 
believe in absolute creation or not, they assert nothing to the con- 


* M. Grosier, author of the article “Confucius” in the Biographie Universelle, 
t. ix. p. 410—418, says, “jamais il n’a eu la pensée de rien innover dans Ia religion 
de son pays.” And again—* Jamais la raison humaine, privée des lumiéres de la ré- 
vélation, ne s’est montrée avec autant de force et d’éclat.” Yet human reason disco- 
vered in the West the existence of God and the immortality of the soul; and introduced 
these two dogmas, as far as possible, to the knowledge of the people. The remark of 
this writer, that the morality of Socrates did not alter the manners of a single village of 
Attica, is absurd; it had an influence upon the whole civilized world, and it has still. 

+The word Tien,” says Milne, “might be rendered ‘Superior Powers,’ ‘the 
Gods,’ &c. Indeed this rendering would agree perfectly well with the creed of the 
Chinese. They more generally join heaven, earth, and man together, and consider 
these three as sharing the supreme power among them. And though they very often 
use the word Tien, yet they either refer to the visible heavens, or to the teen-ling, i.e. 
anima celi, or soul of the visible heavens, which, they suppose, animates the superior 
parts of nature, as the human soul doves the body.”—Sacred Edict, p. 23, note. 
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trary, which M. Duhalde considers to be an important fact. 
Such is the picture of this sect drawn by the Jesuits, whose testi- 
mony on this particular subject should be allowed to have great 
weight. Subsequent inquiries, however, appear to prove that 
the doctrine of Conficitis, like that of Spinoza, 1s a kind of phi- 
losephical penthatene,” thos Eick all SUMgSaK, propally gaat 


is necessarily excluded. ~ “T'5 
The second religious sect among the Chinese is that of Tao- 
Szee, the founder of which—whose works still remain, though 
greatly altered—is supposed, by his followers, to have been contem- 
; porary with Confucius. The real name of this philosopher, whose \ 
octrines Duhalde appears to have Siendantaed, was Tontnn, 
or “ the old child,” an appellation bestowed wpon him becausef| | 


— 


Detensin es peerage nace ayesteer tags f 
he was born grey-heade ° Was, according to a very judiciou 


¥ 


writer;4 man of profound original genius, who invented or revived 
a system of philosophy which greatly resembles that of Pythago- 
ras, and in some respects that of Plato. He is said, indeed, to 
have travelled into the west, where he is supposed by M. Abel- 


Rémusat to have learned many parts of his philosophy either | 


from the Pheenicians or from the Greeks themselves. His disci- 
ples, departing altogether from the purity of his doctrines, have 
degenerated into a sect of jugglers, magicians, and astrologers, 
who spend their whole lives in searching for the philosopher’s 
stone, the elixir of life, and the means of scaling the heavens ; 
while the system contained in his works is that of a genuine phi- 
losopher, a judicious moralist, a learned theologian, and a subtle 
metaphysician. The morality of Lao-Tseu was of the ascetic 
kind, dignified but unnatural; and therefore, though congruous 
enough with the calm pursuits and abstract meditations of a phi 1 
losopher, altogether repugnant to the taste of the vulgar. 

The morality of this sect, which has long lost all similitude to 
that of its founder, is now a kind of epicureanism, which incul- 
cates the avoiding of all vehement passions and desires; happi- 
ness, according to them, consisting in perfect exemption from that 
solicitude and uneasiness which invariably attend upon the busi- 
ness of this life. They act upon the shrewd maxim, that it is 
foolish to do anything for posterity, because posterity has done 
nothing for us;_and observing that Death is the principal disturber 
of their felicity, employ their philosophical leisure in the invention 
of various means to escapé from his power. "To effect so desirable 
air object, they aifict teatiedven to the study of magic and che- 
mistry, and by the aid of certain demons, whose names are care- 


* Abel-Remusat, Coup d’CEil sur la Chine, &c. p. 36. 
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fully kept concealed, they concoct an elixir capable of conferring 
Immortality upon those who drink it; and it is said that several 
emperors, conscious of being ill prepared for another life, and 
relying mplicitly upon the assurances of these sages, have swal- 
lowed this mestimable beverage, and thus probably hastened an 
event by no means disagreeable to their heirs. 

But even jugglers and magicians, yielding to that irresistible 
impulse which forces all men to adopt a creed of some kind or 
other, must also have a religion. ‘The sorcerers of China, in 
spite of their faith in the elixir of immortality, are led, by appre- 


» hensions of the future, to pay a species of worship to invisible 
powers, and in order at the same time to derive some earthly 


advantage from their faith, they manufacture little earthly repre- 
sentations of their gods, which they sell at a high price to the 
pious possessors of superfluous money. ‘The teachers of this 


, sect are honoured with the name of Tien-Szee, or the “ heavenly 
, doetors ;” and their chiefs, who reside in a town in the province 
| of Ktang-si, where they have a magnificent palace, are always 


} 


complimented with the dignity of principal mandarin, and visited 


| by vast numbers of people, some of whom consult them as phy- 
4 sicians, and others as fortune-tellers or conjurors. 


| 


It must be from this sect that the Jesuit missionaries have expe- 
rienced most opposition, for they denominate them an “ abomina- 
ble sect,” who, by flattering the passions of the princes and grandees 
of the country, and by impressing the minds of the people with 
wonder and terror, have acquired the most formidable power. 
They, moreover, accuse them of forming compacts with demons ; 
of deluding the multitude by the astonishing effects of . their 
magical arts ; of healing the sick; and of scaring away the devils 
from persons possessed. The rites by which these “ heavenly 
doctors” gratify their own superstitious propensities, or impose 
upon the credulity of the vulgar, resemble some of the practices 


of the ancient pagans of the west. ‘They sacrifice to the spirit of 
darkness three kinds of victims, a hog, a fish, and a bird; and for 


| the completion of some species of—charm, the se of which 


is not described or conjectiiréd bythe missionaries, drive a stake 
into the earth, while they trace upon paper a singular sort of 
figure, accompanying every stroke of the pencil with frightful 
grimaces and horrible cries. 

The above two sects bear evident marks of their Chinese 
origin; in the quaint pedantry of their dogmas, the barrenness of 
the mythological and cosmogonical accompaniments, and the 
base and unspiritual nature of their hopes and fears. 

The third system, that of Buddha, though no less absurd, 
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perhaps, than the former two, is pervaded by a more vivifying 
imagination, and in spite of the pretended materialism or pan- 
theism of its dogmas, fills the mind with more ennobling images 
and higher anticipations. According to M. Abel-Rémusat, upoa 
whose authority in a matter of this kind we should place great 
reliance, Buddhism was introduced into China about two hun- 
dred years before Christ. Duhalde, however, places this event 
sixty-five years, and Dr. Milne eighty-one years, after the Chris- 
tian era. This question we shall not now pause to discuss. At 
whatever period this yingular system was made known to the 
Chinese, it must unquestionably have infused a considerable por- 
tion of poetical and moral energy into their character, with its 
sacred language, startling symbols, and profound metaphysical 
doctrines. The history of its introduction is given, as might be 
expected, in a legendary form. An emperor, whose name ac- 
cording to the Jesuits was Ming-ti, had a dream or vision, the 
exact nature of which is not known; but, among other things, 
the following sentence frequently repeated by Confucius was 
strongly impressed upon his mind: “ The Most Holy One is to 
be found in the West.” This legend will no doubt recal to the 
mind of the reader the dream of King Ptolemy, and the conse- 
quent expedition to Sinope in search of the god Serapis. Con- 
fucius, whom the splendid mythology and subtle doctrine of the 
Brahmins had stricken with admiration, probably alluded to 
some deity of Hindostan, if not to Buddha himself; at all events 
the emperor thus interpreted his meaning, for immediately after 
the dream ambassadors were despatched beyond the Ganges in 
search of the Most Holy One. Arriving in India, and making 
inquiry into the character of the gods of that country, as people 
inquire into that of a domestic, they at length supposed they had 
discovered the object of their mission in Buddha, and returning 
to their own country, transported the god of the: cerulean locks 
and heavenly-beaming countenance to a new field of triumph. 
The legends which Duhalde, M. Guigniaut, M. Klaproth, 
and others relate of Buddha, we shall entirely pass over, per- 
suaded that if there be any meaning in them it has not yet been 
discovered. It is said, however, by the Jesuits, that when this 
mortal god felt the approach of death, he called together his 
principal disciples, and, contrary to the practices of other impious 
personages, who, whatever blasphemies they may have uttered 
during their lives, usually betray some sense of religion at that 
moment, revealed to them his real opinions, which were, that 
all things had proceeded from nothing, and would return to 
nothing, and that that was the end of all their hopes. This 
doctrine, however, was not divulged to the world, or generally 
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received even by the Buddhists themselves; but it thenceforth 
became the secret or esoteric doctrine of the principal personages 
of the sect, who had therefore two systems of faith, one for show 
and the other for use. Whence the Jesuits derived this story, 
which bears all the marks of a modern fabrication, we have not 
been able to discover. If it be of Asiatic origin, it must be traced 
to the malignity of the Brahmins, who delight to brand the 
Buddhists with the name of Atheists; but we are inclined to 
attribute to the reverend fathers themselves the honour of the 
invention. 

The doctrines of Buddhism are scarcely better known than its 
history. It appears to recognise the existence of One Supreme 
God, but surrounds this fundamental dogma with an obscurity 
so dense, that though we appear to discover this truth in the 
midst of a thousand unsteady forms of error, our conviction is by 
no means firm and unmitigated. This Supreme Being, operating 
in an incomprehensible way, has from all eternity produced a 
material universe, which is in a perpetual state of destruction 
and renovation—now perishing by the agency of one element, 
and now by another. At each regeneration of the world, the 
earth and its inhabitants issue forth perfect from the womb of 
Chaos, and a golden age, traces of which remain upon the ima- 
gination of inspired poets, prevails. ‘The fields are covered 
spontaneously by rich harvests and delicious fruits; undying 
spring sheds its perfume and its tranquillity around; no storms 
agitate the air, no passions disturb the breast; in short, earth is 
perfectly beautiful, and man calm and happy. As time, however, 
proceeds, it produces changes. Everything deteriorates by de- 
grees. The earth becomes subject to convulsions, man to vice ; 
and when the universe touches upon a certain point in the great 
circle of eternity, the springs of destruction are put in motion, 
and the whole material system is hurled back into its primitive 
confusion. The Buddhists, however, believe with Pythagoras, 
that 

** All things are but altered, nothing dies, 
But here and there th’ unbodied spirit flies, 
And lodges where it lights in man or beast.” 
Even the Godhead they imagine to be under the necessity of 
_ clothing itself periodically in material forms, and of passing eter- 
nally through new modes of existence. The souls of men they 
suppose to be divine particles, separated forcibly from the great 
fountain of intelligence, and soiled by their passage through life. 
Hence the necessity of transmigration and purgatory, for the 
| purifying of the soul, which, notwithstanding its connection with 
matter, gravitates, if we may so speak, continually toward the 
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great centre of being, where it is to be finally absorbed in ineffable 
beatitude. * 

This, so far as we can discover it, is the philosophical system 
of the Buddhists: the religion propagated among the people, by 
the ignorant bonzes, is a mass of mere fables and absurdities, 
unworthy of attention. Even in the midst of these extravagancies, 
however, there are discoverable traces of a more warm and ima- 
ginative creed than could have been created by the cold fancy of 
a Chinese. ‘Their elysium, according to an ingenious but preju- 
diced writer, consists of fortified palaces, groves of trees produc- 
ing gems instead of fruit, lakes of pure and fragrant water with 
immense lotus-flowers floating upon their bosom, showers of 
sweet odours falling upon a land of which the very dust is shin- 
ing gold, myriads of birds of the most exquisite plumage, singing 
on trees of gold, with the most harmonious and ravishing notes, 
of a hundred thousand kinds. ‘The same author discovers the 
oriental contempt for women, in the circumstance that female 
souls deserving of heaven are transformed into males before 
admission. But the Buddhists might by this mean merely to | 
signify that beatified spirits have no sex—a doctrine, the germ 
of which is discoverable in the Holy Scriptures. 

Such are the religious systems which diffuse their influence 
over this vast empire, and which, with truly apostolical zeal, the 
missionaries of Christianity have endeavoured to subvert, to make 
room for the Gospel. ‘The history of these pious attempts, 
which upon the whole may be said to have been crowned with 
very eminent success, and to have laid the foundation of incalcu- 
lable advantages to the Chinese, we shall now enter into at some 
length. 

It has been supposed by many writers, but without sufficient 
authority, that Christianity was first introduced into China by St. 
Thomas. The canon of the patriarch Theodosius speaks of the 
metropolitan of China, a title which, when the Portuguese first 
landed on the coast of Malabar, was assumed by the Christian 
patriarch of Cochin. Arnobius reckons the Seres or Chinese 
among the nations that had embraced Christianity in his time; 
and could we believe, with Deguignes, that the Chinese confound 
Christ with Fo, and the Indian ascetics with the priests of Syria, 
we might trace the history of Christianity in China as far back as 


¢ 
* For a more complete account of the Buddhist system, see Colebrooke ‘ On the 
Philosophy of the Hindoos,” Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 558 
—579. Guignijaut, Religions de l’Antiquité, t.i. p. 285—508; and p. 653—661. 
P. A. Bohlen, De Buddhaismi Origine et tate, &c. p.40. And the History of 
Buddhism, by Mr. Upham, recently publisted. 
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the middle of the first century of our era.* But the earliest event 
connected with the history of the Gospel in this country upon 
which the slightest degree of reliance can be placed, is the arrival 
of the Nestorian Olopen at Si-an-fou, in the year 635, during the 
reign of Thai-tsoung, the founder of the Thang dynasty. Olopen, 
who appears to have been a man of eminent virtue and abilities, 
was hospitably received and entertained by the Emperor himself, 
who granted him permission to erect a church, and publish his 
opinions. Some writers imagine that Thai-tsoung became a 
convert to Christianity; but, as M. Rémusat observes, the lan- 
guage of the decree which he issued on the occasion is rather that 
of a Chinese philosopher than of a Christian. ‘The inscription of 
Si-an-fou, which purports to have been engraven in the year 781, 
contains a history of the church founded by Olopen up to the date 
of the inscription itself. 

From the date of this inscription, the authenticity of which has 
been a subject of great discussion,} no event connected with the 
history of Christianity in China occurred, until the year 877, when, 
according to Abou-Seid-el- Hassan, one of the' Mohammedan tra- 
vellers, whose relations have been translated’ -by Renaudot,t{ 
several Christians were killed at the taking of the city of Cumdan 
in that country. This circumstance, however, which certainly 
proves that our religion has been preached with some success in 
China previously to that period, is only a solitary ray flashing 
across the darkness which wraps round the feeble beginnings of 
Christianity in the “ farther East.” Rubruquis, who, in 1253, 
was sent by St. Louis on a kind of embassy to Mangou, Great 
Khan of Tartary and Northern China, found several Nestorian 
Christians at the court of this prince, at Karakorom. The Khan 
entertained the western missionaries during two months with 
princely hospitality, and by the aid of an interpreter conversed 
with them familiarly upon the manners, riches, and religion of 
the Franks; but when he proceeded to require that they should 
dispute in his presence with the Nestorians, the want of a com- 
petent interpreter§ nearly frustrated his designs. 

‘The next missionary who penetrated into China was Johannes 
a Montecorvino. Dr. Milne, misled by Mosheim and his au- 
thorities, describes the mission of this friar as an Embassy of 


* Nouv. Mel. Asiat. t. ii. p. 189. 

t Voltaire pronounced it to be a pious fraud, and Lacroze and Dr. Milne seem to 
have viewed it in the same light; M. Abel Rémusat, on the contrary, has vindicated 
its genuineness with much ingenuity and some bitterness. His arguments have failed 
to convince us, and we should doubt much that they had convinced himself. 

¢ Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine, p. 51. 

§ M. Weiss, in Biograph. Universelle, t. xxxix. p. 247. 
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Ecclesiastics fram Pope Nicolas [V. to Kublai Khan.* Mon- 
tecorvino appears to have left Europe alone, with apostolical 
simplicity, bearing letters from the Pope to several Eastern 
potentates, intended to convert them to Christianity. He travelled 
through Persia and India, and after sojourning long, and bap- 
tizing many converts in the latter country, advanced eastward, as 
far as Cathay, or Northern China, and took up his residence at 
Cambalu, or Peking. He also found Nestorians both in China 
and Tartary. After remaining in the country for eleven years, 
deprived of all communication with Europe, he wrote an account 
of his labours to the Pope, informing him that he had erected 
several churches, and converted upwards of six thousand persons 
to Christianity. Clement V. who had now succeeded Nicolas in 
the papal chair, was so well satisfied with the conduct of the 
missionary that he created him archbishop of Cambalu, where he 
died about the year 1330.+ 
The labours of these. early missionaries produced little or no 
result. The churches they erected fell to decay; their converts 
died, leaving no successors. An apostle was wanted, who, to 
the fervour of religious zeal, should unite knowledge and capa- 
city; and such an apostle did the Church find in the Jesuit 
Matthew Ricci. This able and zealous missionary was born at 
Macerata, in 1552. He was educated, and inspired with the 
desire of converting the heathen, by that distinguished preacher 
of the Gospel, Father Valignan, whom a king of Portugal de- 
nominated “ the Apostle of the East.” Disdaining to rely upon 
an interpreter, or to be repelled by difficulties, however great, 
Father Ricci, and his companions, Fathers Roger and Pasio, un- 
dertook to penetrate the clumsy mysteries of the Chinese language; 
and the success, of Ricci, at least, was so complete, that it is 
probable no Mandarin in the empire understood his mother- 
tongue half so critically. Up to this period the missionaries had 
been accustomed to wear the dress of the bonzes, with whom they 
were generally confounded ; but Father Ricci, on obtaining per- 
mission to visit the capital, threw off the habit altogether, and 
appeared in the character of a learned man of the country, and 
thus greatly recommended himself to a people who pique them- 
selves upon their respect for the sciences. Still farther to flatter 
the vanity of the Chinese, the learned missionary constructed a 
map of the world, as we construct a toy for children, in which he 
placed their country, where they themselves suppose it to be, in 
the centre, with all the other regions of the earth surrounding it, 


* Retrospect, &c. p- 9. Mosheim, Ecclesiast. Hist. vol. iii. p. 132. 
+ Nouv. Mel. Asiat. t. ii. p. 193—-198. 
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} like satellites round a planet. This able and virtuous man died, 

at the age of fifty-eight, in the year 1610; and so great was the 

» respect in which he was held by the learned and scientific men of 
the capital, that the principal persons among them attended his 
funeral procession, in which the crucifix was borne aloft in sight 
of the Pagan multitude. 

Father Ricci was succeeded by Father Adam Schall, a German 
Jesuit, who arrived in China in 1622. This missionary, equally 
indefatigable in the study of the severer sciences, and in the dis- 
charge of his apostolical duties, inspired the Chinese with so 
profound a veneration for his character that, when he undertook 
the erection of a church at Si-’an-fou, where he usually resided, 
even the Heathen themselves contributed to defray the expense. 
Schall’s reputation quickly diffusing itself over the whole empire, 
he was at length invited to court, where he was employed, at first 
in conjunction with Father Rho, and afterwards alone, in the 
compilation of the Imperial Calendar. During the reigns of 
three emperors, the first of the Ming dynasty, and the second and 
third of the Manchou, he filled this office with distinction; and 
by degrees rose to the rank of President of the Mathematical 

| Tribunal, or, as the Chinese term it, “ Master of Abstruse 
Learning.” It is, moreover, related, that the first emperor of the 
reigning dynasty entertained so strong an affection for Father 
Schall, that he made it a rule to visit him at least four times in 
the year, on which occasions he would sit down familiarly on the 
missionary’s bed, and chat with him, or walk about admiring the 
church, or eating the fruit of the garden of the monastery. The 
| Jesuit, meanwhile, was not forgetful of the interests of religion. 
' He obtained an imperial decree authorizing the preaching of the 
Gospel; and the Chinese, who think and believe, as well as act, by 
authority, now began to make it a point of honour to be con- 
verted, and flocked so rapidly within the pale of the Church, that 
in fourteen years, viz. from 1650 to 1664, upwards of one hun- 
dred thousand persons were baptized. In the midst, however, of 
this glorious train of success, the Emperor Chun-chi, the patron 
of Father Schall, died, and with him the hopes of the Christians. 
Khang-hi, Chun-chi’s successor, was an infant, and the Manda- 
rins who governed the empire during his minority, being inimical 
to Christianity, commenced a violent persecution against its pro- 
fessors. Of this persecution Father Schall was among the first 
victims. He was accused, and probably was guilty, of having 
attempted the conversion of the late emperor; and for this hein- 
ous offence, was condemned, after having been for some time in 
irons, to be strangled, and cut into ¢en thousand pieces, neither 
more nor less. From putting this sentence, no less absurd than 
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unjust, into execution, the rulers of China were prevented by a 
concurrence of extraordinary events—the appearance of a comet, 
an earthquake, and a conflagration by which four hundred apart- 
ments of the palace were consumed. These occurrences being 
regarded as the testimony of Heaven in favour of the prisoners, 
they were set at liberty; but as the comet disappeared from the 
_ sky, and no new earthquake or conflagration occurred, the Man- 
darins again took courage, re-captured their victim, and by various 
ingenious contrivances put an end to his existence in 1669. 

The characters who have hitherto figured on the scene have 
been Italians or Germans. But from this date forward Freneh 
missionaries take the lead in the affairs of Christianity in China. 
M. de Rhodes, returning from the East in 1650, suggested to 
the court of Rome the importance of creating a native clergy, 
under the direction of Europeans, in all those countries where 
missions were established. ‘The idea, it seems, had already oc- 
curred to the Pope, (Innocent X.) who consequently approved of 
the suggestion of Rhodes, and intimated a disposition to create 
him Bishop of Tonquin. The pious missionary, little ambitious 
of worldly honour, firmly rejected the proffered dignity, but zea- 
lously undertook to forward by the most strenuous exertions the 
religious designs of his Holiness. ‘To accomplish his beneficent 
intentions, the co-operation of numerous individuals was necessary, 
and therefore the first step was to procure associates. Arriving 
in search of these at Paris, he there discovered twelve young men, 
some of whom were ecclesiastics, others secular students, who, 
under the direction of Father Bagot, a Jesuit, were training 
themselves up in the practice of the most rigid virtues, with the 
view of fitting themselves for undertaking the conversion of the 
Heathen. When these enthusiastic youths learned the nature of 
the enterprise in which Father Rhodes was engaged, and under- 
stood that it was sanctioned by the Pope, they ardently offered 
themselves as instruments for effecting the good work, to be 
employed how and where his Holiness might think proper. Not- 
withstanding this, the crusade, as it may very properly be termed, 
against the idols of Paganism was not commenced until 1658. 
The see of St. Peter was at that time under the government of 
Alexander VII., who, learning the eminent merit of M. Lamotte- 
Lambert, councillor of the Parliament of Rouen, and of M. Pallu, 
canon of Tours, created the former Bishop in partibus of Bery- 
tus, and Apostolical Vicar of Cochin China; and the latter, 
Bishop in partibus of Heliopolis, and Apostolical Vicar of Ton- 
quin. The Bishop of Berytus departed from Europe, accompa- 
nied by several missionaries, in 1660; and, in 1662, was followed 
by the Bishop of Heliopolis, who in like manner had several in- 
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ferior missionaries in his train. Before these adventurous and 
pious men left Paris for the distant and dangerous field of their 
labours, a number of their brethren, anxious to promote their de- 
signs, and to create them able and worthy successors and coadju- 
tors, united together, and formed themselves into an association 
denominated the Seminary of Foreign Missions, which was en- 
trusted with the management of the business of the Society for 
converting the Heathen. 

This seminary, however, was not completely organized before 
the year 1663; at which period M.de Ste. Therese, titular 
Bishop of Babylon, happening to be at Paris, where he possessed 
several houses, bestowed them upon the seminary. Louis XIV. 
now formally authorized the formation of the society, and the 
acquisition of houses; and to the funds left by the Bishops of 
Berytus and Heliopolis, added the sum of fifteen thousand livres 
per annum. ‘The seminary obtained at the same time the appro- 
bation of Cardinal Chigi, the Pope’s legate in France, and of the 
Archbishop of Paris; but these great dignitaries of the church do 
not appear to have contributed any thing to its funds. 

This pious association, which 1s still in being, consists of a 
superior and several directors, who are charged with the instruc- 
tion and maintenance of such ecclesiastics as are intended to 
preach the gospel in the East. Its revenues are derived from the 
royal bounty and the extensive charity of private individuals; and 
in general suffice for the maintenance of the pupils, the ordinary 
expenses of the establishment, and the outfit of the missionaries. 
The society likewise supplies its agents with such things as are 
necessary for the proper celebration of the Catholic worship; as 
vases, linen for the altars, ornaments, objects and works of piety, 
liturgical, theological and classical books; and in addition to all 
these, bestows upon every newly-elected bishop about one thou- 
sand francs, for the purchase of church plate. It, moreover, 
sends annually to each bishop, about one thousand francs, and 
about five hundred to every missionary. One thousand francs are 
also forwarded, annually, to every separate missionary establish- 
ment, to provide against unforeseen expenses. 

Each mission possesses a bishop in partibus, an apostolical 
vicar, and in most instances an assistant bishop. To these are 
generally added several European and native priests, catechists, 
and students; of whom some study in the schools and colleges, 
while others, personally attached to the missionaries or the native 
priests, accompany them in their journeyings, assist them in their 
duties, and receive from them, or from some catechist, such in- 
struction as may fit them in the course of time to become cate- 
chists or priests themselves. 
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There are two species of catechists in these missions: one 
fixed, the other ambulatory. Of these, the. former consists for 
the most part of married men or widowers, selected for their vir- 
tues and their knowledge of Christianity. The principal duties 
of these men are, to preside on Sundays and other occasions im 
the assemblies of their brethren; to read, to exhort, to explain to 
their congregations the festivals, fasts, and other observances pre- 
scribed by the Church. They are also entrusted with the — 
of baptizing new-born children, whether of Christian or Pagan 
parents, and adults in peril of death. These catechists also visit 
the sick; and it is their duty to see that, at Christian funerals, 
nothing is permitted contrary to the laws and ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church. ‘The travelling catechists live in celibacy as 
long as they perform this duty, which consists in aiding the ans- 
sionaries in the instruction of neophytes, catechumens and infi- 
dels. Sometimes they accompany the missionaries in their jour- 
neys, and at others visit in their stead distant missions, catechising, 
instructing, exhorting and consoling the afflicted. Lo several 
eastern missions there are convents of. nuns, who, without being 
cloistered, live the usual life of their order, and practise the 
greatest austerity. Many of them, indeed, are thought im this 
respect to equal their European sisters. ‘There are thirty of these 
convents in ‘Tonquin, each containing from twelve to forty nuns; 
but the rigour of the laws of China has hitherto prevented the 
missionaries from erecting convents in that country. Still there 
is a considerable number of nuns, who, like the holy women of 
the first ages of the church, live in a state of virginity in the midst 
of their families, exercising such duties of piety and benevolence 
as become their sex. Some of these ladies have instituted schools 
for the instruction of girls in their religious duties. 

Notwithstanding the labours and resources of the seminary, 
the French missionaries did not immediately obtain the ascen- 
dancy in China. The person who succeeded Father Schall in his 
astronomical and religious duties, was Ferdinand Verbiest, a na- 
tive of Bruges, who arrived in the empire in 1655. He was 
entrusted, like his predecessors, with the compilation of the Im 
perial Calendar; and, in addition to this, had the honour of 
initiating the emperor Kang-hi in the mysteries of the mathe- 
matics. This prince, who did not disdain to acquire knowledge 
from an European foreigner, was so highly pleased with Verbiest’s 
method of teaching, that, to render unnecessary the intervention 
of an interpreter, he caused the missionary to study the Tartar 
language, the only one apparently in which the imperial pupil 
had made any proficiency. From day to day the duties of the 
missionary diverged more widely from their religious character, 
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until, in 1681, they included the superintendance of a cannon- 
foundry. Notwithstanding the little congruity of such an occu- 
pation with his sacred calling, and the ignorance and malice of 
the workmen, who were desirous of defeating all his views, Ver- 
biest succeeded in his extraordinary task, and had at length the 
satisfaction of presenting to the emperor a park of artillery, con- 
sisting of three hundred pieces. At this new proof of ingenuity, 
Kang-hi could not repress his delight. He took off a robe of 
costly furs from his shoulders, and presented it, together with his 
under-robe, to the missionary, as a mark of his imperial favour, 
and shortly after conferred upon him a title of honour. The last 
advantage which Father Verbiest procured for the cause of Chris- 
tianity, was obtaining from Kang-hi an order for the admission of 
Lecomte and his companions into China. Shortly after this, and 
before his brethren arrived in the capital, he died, deeply regret- 
ted by the emperor, who caused him to be interred with extra- 
ordinary pomp and magnificence. 

In the year 168.5, Lecomte, Visdelou, Gerbillon, Tachard, Fon- 
teney, and Bouvet, left France for the east. After remaining for 
some time at Siam, where Tachard took up his permanent resi- 
dence, and laid the foundation of his fame, they proceeded to 
China, where they arrived in two years and a half from the time 
of their quitting France. Being now favoured by the emperor, 
and consequently respected by the people, the missionaries dis- 
persed themselves over the empire, and vigorously prosecuted the 
work of conversion. Gerbillon and Bouvet remained at Peking ; 
Lecomte resided at Chen-si; Fonteney at Nanking. Each of 
these men became celebrated for his literary productions, and 
has left a reputation behind him which time will not speedily ob- 
literate. ‘To give, however, any account of their works, though 
the task might be agreeable and not altogether unprofitable, 
would require more space than could at present be spared; they 
were moreover succeeded by many other missionaries,—Couplet, 
Parennin, Premare, Gaubil, Amiot, Cibot,—possessing equal, 
and in some instances, superior claims to consideration; and 
their number, and the very extent and importance of their la- 
bours, must be our apology for appearing to pass them over with 
neglect. 

he labours of these illustrious preachers, many of them dis- 
tinguished, according to .a testimony above all suspicion,* for 
their personal virtues, ardent zeal, steadfastness, ald fortitude, 
greatly advanced the cause of Christianity, which, from being | 
professed, as it was at first, by a few uneducated peasants, gra- 


* Dr. Milne,—“ Retrospect, &c.” p. 12, 13. 


. 
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dually found its way among the Mandarins, and began at length 
to shed its benignant influence even in the palaces of royalty it- 
self. When, however, the Jesuits, by judiciously yielding to cir- 
cumstances, and accommodating themselves to the character of 
the people, were proceeding rapidly and surely to lay the foun- 
dations of a Christian church in China, other religious orders, 
and particularly the Dominicans, envying their success, and the 
glory they had acquired, hastened to the scene of action, and by 
the intrigues, bickerings, and divisions which they created, did 
more to prejudice the cause of religion than all the opposition 
and persecutions of the heathen. Instead of uniting together to 
diffuse around them the blessings of divine truth, and those pure 
moral habits, and benevolent feelings which are the invariable 
fruits of it, the missionaries now began to contend among them- 
selves, first, about a term proper to be applied to the Deity, then 
about the rites of sacrifice annually performed by the Chinese at 
the tombs of their ancestors, &c. ‘To terminate these disputes, 
the Church of Rome, apparently sensible of the error it had com- 
mitted in allowing other monastic orders to interfere with what 
should have been left to the Jesuits, now sent out legates com- 
missioned to launch the thunders of the Vatican against the 
refractory and disobedient. Dissension, however, had spread too 
widely to be eradicated by such means. Some eluded, others 
defied, the authority of the church; and the result was fatal to 
the mission. The Pagans, witnessing the indecent conduct of 
the missionaries, imbibed a strong prejudice, mingled with con- 
tempt, against the religion they professed, and eagerly took occa- 
sion upon the slightest pretexts to persecute and destroy them. 
It now became a matter of the greatest difficulty to obtain per- 
mission to enter the country; and, by degrees, this difficulty 
amounted to impossibility. It then became necessary to elude 
the laws, to creep into the empire by stealth; or, committing a 
slight crime in order to effect much good, to bribe the officers of 
police, and thus purchase permission to pass the frontiers. 

At this period, when Christianity was under the ban of the 
law, and when its professors were confounded with the despicable 
ascetics of Hindoostan, or with the rebel native sect of the 
“‘ White Lily,” the mission into the province of Setchuen, the 
history of which is minutely detailed in the Nouvelles Lettres 
Edifiantes, now before us, was undertaken. The history of the 
previous attempts to propagate the doctrines of Christianity in 
this province may be soon told. ‘The Gospel was first preached 
in Setchuen about the beginning of the seventeenth century: but 
during the wars and commotions attending the conquest of the 
empire by the 'Tartars, which raged with peculiar violence in this 
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province, where, for many years, the lands lay uncultivated, and 
the cities were deserted, the inconsiderable number of converts 
that had been made were either dispersed, or entirely destroyed. 
M. Artus, of Lyons, consecrated at Canton i in 1699, was the first 
apostolical vicar of Setchuen; but this missionary, being com- 
pelled to return to Europe before he had visited the intended 
field of his labours, sent im his stead Messrs. Basset, Balluere, 
Appiani, and Mullener, who may therefore be regarded as the 
apostles of this province. On the arrival of these priests, in 1702, 
they found that a faint ray of Gospel light had already penetrated 
through the Pagan atmosphere of Setchuen; a few Christians, 
baptized by the Jesuits in the province of Hou-quang, having 
settled with their families in this part of the country. Their first 
campaign, as it may truly be called, was not of long duration ; 
for, no sooner had they effected the conversion of a few of the 
idolaters, and begun, in spite of the innumerable hardships they 
endured, to entertain the hope that their labours would not be 
fruitless, than they were all, with the exception of M. Appiani, 
who was retained in irons, driven out of the province by an order 
of the emperor, in 1707. M. Maullener, afterwards bishop of 
Mpyriopolis, returned to Setchuen in 1712, having also under his 
spiritual jurisdiction the province of Hou-quang. With the aid 
of a small number of missionaries, and a few native priests, he 
effected a considerable number of conversions, and died in the 
year 1743. The missionary by whom he was succeeded died in 
the course of a year; and M. Martillat, who next had the spiri- 
tual government of the province confided to him, was quickly 
driven out of the country by ill health. In 1746, a violent per- 
secution against the Christians was commenced, and missionary 
after missionary was either elevated to the rank of a martyr, or 
driven beyond the frontiers of the empire by the political tempest. 

In the year 1769, M. Pottier was ordained Bishop of Agatho- 
polis, and Apostolical Vicar of Setchuen; and from that moment 
may be dated the commencement of the flourishing period of the 
mission, and the triumph of the Gospel in this province. On his 
arrival, the number of Christians did not exceed four thousand, 
who were instructed and confirmed in the faith by four native 
priests. He had very soon the satisfaction, however, to observe 
the efficacy of his ministry; for, in the space of a single year, 
their number already amounted to ten or twelve thousand ; and 
before the death of this excellent prelate, which took place in 
1792, the number of Christians in his diocese had increased to 
upwards of twenty-five thousand. 

We have already alluded to the stealthy manner in which the 
missionaries are constrained to insinuate themselves into China; 
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and have more than once spoken in general terms of the .perse+ 
cution to which they are exposed in that country from the stupid 
fears, and more than barbarian cruelty, of the government. e 
shall now descend to particulars; and for the purpose of at once 
throwing light upon the character of the Chinese, and the position 
of those devoted men who labour to enlighten them, shall give a 
condensed narrative of the adventures of a single missionary, and 
of that extraordinary rebellion, which, in 1790, had nearly in- 
volved the Christians of China in utter destruction. The letters 
from which we extract the following account, though they con+ 
tain much that is valuable, are far from being generally interest- 
ing; as they are, for the greater part, filled with perpetual repe- 
titions, digressions of tedious and disproportionate length, and 
details altogether trivial. We confine ourselves to what appears 


to be interesting. 7 
The missionary whose adventures we are about to describe, 
arrived on the coast of China in 1767. Before him lay that vast 


, and mysterious country, stretching like a dark cloud along the 
edge of the horizon, which, for more than a thousand years, had 
been closed against the approach of strangers ;* where the bones 

| of martyrs lay whitening at the feet of idols; where monstrous 

' systems of error chained down the mind, and kept it grovelling 
in the dust ; and where, perhaps, the fires were then burning, in 
which his own body was to be consumed. Above this vale of 
bitterness, however, heaven opened its golden portals to his view; 
and, in the secret recesses of his conscience, a still small voice, 
not to be silenced by earthly terrors, urged him on like destiny 
to meet the unknown form of fate which might await him onthe 
shore. 


The Cerberuses which guard the entrance to this region of im- 
tellectual night, are aaah m the mo of custom-house — 
at every port and frontier tow! in the empire. osé at Macao, 
with true aropean negligence, WeTe easily-cluded ; but when 
the missionary approached the custom-house of Canton, situated 
at Fou-xan, about twenty-one miles farther inland than that city, 
he experienced considerable difficulty. On entering the empire 
he had placed himself under the protection of several native 
Christians, who now accompanied him on his journey, and par- 
ticipated in his dangers. Of these persons some, moving in ad- 
vance of the missionary, had already arrived at the town, in com- 
pany with a native priest, in order to provide a barge for him and 
his companions,—travelling in China being chiefly performed by 
water,—and to secure the effects of the mission. ‘The master of 


* The Missionaries were not at any time permitted by law to enter China. 
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the vessel in which they had arrived, who knew the nature of their 
enterprise, and the extent of the dangers to which they were ex- 
posed, left them on the river, while he went to inform their 
friends in the town of their arrival. During his absence, which 
was of considerable duration, their apprehensions of being dis- 
covered increased every minute; and to add still more to their 
terrors, a boat filled with soldiers at length made up to them, to 
examine what they had on board. Both the missionary and his 
native Christian companions lay concealed under mats; and, in 
searching the boat, one of the soldiers, lifting up the mats, saw 
the European face to face. He must necessarily have differed 
but little from the Chinese in complexion, for the sight of him 
appears to have excited no particular suspicion in the soldier, 
who, dropping the mat again upon him, continued to rammage 
about the barge, as if rather in search of contraband goods than 
missionaries. ‘The Christians, however, who considered them- 
selves to be discovered, now began to fear that their fate was 
sealed; but, in fact, the soldiers had come upon them too sud- 
denly even to allow them time to be disconcerted. They inquired 
who the strangers were; and the master of the barge’s son told 
them some falsehood, with which they were satisfied. Had these 
soldiers examined the matter rigorously, their ruin would have 
been inevitable ; for, besides that an old Chinese Christian, at the 
other end of the boat, trembled like a leaf, and thus betrayed his 
fears, the air of concealment and secresy in which the whole party 
were wrapped, was of itself sufficient to excite suspicion. After 
keeping them, however, for some time in apprehension and un- 
certainty, the soldiers departed. Still the river was covered with 
a number of small vessels, the crews of which, as they sailed up 
and down the stream, closely scrutinized their barge, and every 
moment renewed their terrors. The master of the barge, being 
informed upon his return of what had happened, again hastened 
back to the city, to consult with their friends. The situation of 
their affairs appearing to be nearly desperate, it was determined, 
as a last resource, to hazard a bold step; and, accordingly, one 
of the Christians of the city coming down to the river, caused 
them to land, and leading them away towards the fields, to deceive 
those who had seen them disembark, conducted them through 
narrow ways thronged with people, where they were every mo- 
ment in danger of being detected, at length brought them back 
to the river, and put them into another vessel, and thence into 
their former place of concealment. 

By this means they contrived to escape the first danger ; after 
which, sailing up the river for twelve days, in continual peril and 
alarm, they arrived at the city of Chao-cheou. Here, to increase 
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their apprehensions, they learned that, a few days before, a Jesuit, 
who was also making his way into the empire, had been discovered 
and arrested; and had only been suffered to-escape by paying to 
the soldiers and custom-house officers a bribe of four thousand, 
piastres. This circumstance, which disclosed to the Chinese the 
fact that Europeans could afford to distribute bribes, only ren- 
dered the guardians of the empire more vigilant, that they might 
turn their treachery to better account—for the supreme God of 
this nation is money. In order the more effectually to escape 
from the fangs of these Hesperian dragons, the missionary and 
his companions were advised to fast, which they did with the 
greatest success; hungry persons, like the possessors of Gyges’s 
ring, being naturally invisible. ‘To aid, however, the effect of 
their fasting, bribery was next resorted to; and the omnipotence 
of money, like the Venus of Virgil, spread a cloud around our 
modern “ pius Aineas” and his companions, which enabled them 
to pass unseen, or unmolested, into the adyta of the celestial em- 
pire. Still it was judged prudent that they should descend from 
their bark, and stroll about the country, while the custom-house 
harpies of Chao-cheou were paying it their formal visit. In the 
evening they returned, reimbarked, and continued their voyage 


up the stream, the scene changing suddenly from a warm to a 
cold country :-— 


“ We now,” says the missionary, “ left our old vessel, and getting on 
board another, entered the gorges of the mountains, where the cold was 
so intense that, for four days and nights, the boatmen were unable pro- 
perly to perform their duty. The vessel being open on all sides, the hail 
and snow poured in upon us, and made us feel all the rigours of winter. 
At the end of the four days, however, the cold began to abate, and we 
reached a part of the way where it was necessary to leave the barge and 
travel on foot. ‘The road over which we travelled was formed of rough 
blocks of marble, thrown together at random; and these being much 
worn, were now rendered doubly slippery by the thaw.” 


This road lying over a mountain, and not being more than 
three feet wide, at the same time that it was rough, slippery, and 
thronged with people, was inconceivably fatiguing to the travel- 
lers, already exhausted by their previous toils, vigils, and anxiety. 
To add to their misery, one of their guides, unmindful or careless 
of the danger they incurred, led the whole party into a small inn, 
crowded with people, every one of whom was an enemy, and 
gifted with more than American curiosity and impertinence. By 
a hasty but cautious retreat they escaped this peril, and, after 
similar dangers and deliverances, arrived in the course of a few 
weeks at the province of Setchuen, whither they were journeying. 
Upon reaching the spot, on which they were to plant the standard 
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of their religion, or wreathe their brows with the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, they had the gratification to be met and welcomed by 
one of their own countrymen; but this worthy man had been so 
long absent from France, that he had forgotten its language, and 
as often as he attempted to speak, mingled scraps of Latin and 
Chinese with his mother-tongue. For four or five days after their 
arrival they gave themselves up to secular pleasures, and rejoiced 
in the company of their friends; but as missionaries do not travel 
in search of earthly delights, the pious fathers very quickly sepa- 
rated, the old to their labours of conversion, and the young to 
the places where they might most rapidly acquire that language 
which was to serve as their principal instrument. For this pur- 
pose, each missionary, on his arrival in the empire, is placed in a 
Chinese family, where the language of the country only is spoken. 
It will be remembered that a Christian missionary in China, 
being introduced into the country contrary to the laws, which 
prohibit the ingress of all strangers, is generally in danger of 
being apprehended, and imprisoned, banished, or put to death. 
It is therefore necessary that he should live in concealment, more 
or less complete, in proportion as the laws are more or less 
rigorously administered. When a province happens, for ex- 
ample, to be governed by a mandarin of mild character, the mis- 
sionaries come forth from their hiding places, visit their flocks, 
ona baptize, and carry on controversies with the pagans with 
ittle or no apprehension. On the arrival of a new governor of a 
| different stamp, the landscape darkens, the tempest of persecution 
| sweeps over the country, and the showers with which it moistens 
| the earth are showers of blood. To avoid detection, the mission- 
aries suddenly disappear from society, and bury themselves in the 
' caverns of the mountains, in wells excavated beneath the houses 
| of their proselytes, or in the solitary depths of forests. On some 
occasions, pits are sunk in the floors of the houses, and the en- 
trance being carefully covered over, fires are lighted upon them. 
In these damp, dreary, subterraneous abodes, the reverend fathers 
read their prayers and eat their food by the light of alamp. On 
one occasion a Jesuit remained almost hermetically sealed in a 
hole, in an obscure part of the house, for a whole mouth, “ unable,” 
as he quaintly observes, “ to cough or spit,” lest he should be 
overheard by the pagan portion of the family, who were going in 
and out all day. M. de Saint Martin, bishop of Caradra, was 
once compelled to take refuge at midnight in a forest filled with 
tigers; where he contrived, however, to strike a light, and thus 
saved himself from being devoured. On another occasion a mis- 
sionary concealed himself all day in a deep stream, filled with 
large stones. 


> 


a 
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To explain the reason why Christianity is thus persecuted in 
China,* it is necessary to remark that it is there confounded with 
a singular heresy which has long prevailed in the empire; the 
professors of which, uniting the love of freedom, or, at least, of 
national independence, with motives of religion, are desirous of 
expelling their Tartar conquerors, and of restoring the throne to 
the old Chinese royal family. ‘This sect, denominated Pe-lien- 
kiao, or, “ the white water-lily,” has in fact existed for many cen- 
turies in China, and appears to be an offshoot from the great 
Buddhist trunk.+ It is difficult to decide whether its followers 
differ in their religious opinions from the other Buddhists, and, if 
they do, in what their differences consist, the accounts of the mis- 
sionaries being evidently founded upon the odious reports of their 
enemies, who seem to think nothing too execrable to be im- 
puted to them. As far as we can discover, they appear to expect 
the advent of a political Messiah, who, expelling out the brutal 
Tartars, and restoring the crown to a native prince, may confer 
peace and happiness upon the empire. It is also said that the 
anxiously look forward to another avatar, or incarnation of Fo 
(Buddha), whose appearance is to be accompanied by the return 
of the golden age. Like all other secret societies, they are ac- 
cused of believing and practising the most horrible and contra- 
dictory things: they are said to abstain from all intemperance, 
and yet to be at the same time guilty of those abominations which 
intemperance and sensuality alone produce; their creed and their 
rites are affirmed to be unknown; yet their secret meetings are 
described as occasions of committing those ineffable impurities 
which are thought to have polluted the worship of Priapus, 
Mithra, and Isis. 

It is with this ancient and patriotic, however impure, sect, 
which, from the period of the conquest of China by the Mongols, 
to the present moment, has never ceased to aim, at least, at the 
expulsion of foreigners and tyrants from their country, that the 
Christians are confounded ; and in the rebellion which broke out 
in Setchuen, in 1790, and was attended with very extraordinary 
circumstances, several converts to Christianity were undoubtedly 
implicated. Of this rebellion, one of the most important that 
has arisen in the Chinese empire for many centuries, little beyond 
vague rumour has hitherto been circulated in Europe; the work 


* From a Chinese proclamation issued at Macao, in 1785, we discover another 
reason why the Missionaries and their converts were persecuted : it appears that each 
Chinese Christian priest received from the Propaganda a pension of four hundred and 
fifty livres per annum ; and that this circumstance coming to the knowledge of the go- 
vernment, caused it to consider all these priests as spies in the pay of the court of 
Rome.—Nouvelles Lettres Edifiantes, &c. tom. ii. p. 105—145. 

t See the old Lettres Edifiantes et curieuses, tom. xxiv. p. 145. ed. 1781. 
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before us, however, supplies materials for a curious history of 
this popular movement, of which, as they at once throw light 
upon the spirit and character of the Chinese government and 
people, and the position of the missionaries in that distant coun- 
try, we shall here avail ourselves. 

About the latter end of the year 1790, two bonzes of the Tao- 
szee sect formed the bold design of cutting off the reigning em- 
peror, assassinating the ‘I'artars, and seizing on the government. 
A young man, represented as of low birth and dissolute manners, 
was chosen to be placed upon the throne; and an astrologer, who 
gained his livelihood by fortune-telling, having cast his nativity, 
and found that, according to the aspect of the stars, he was born 
to empire, and would quickly rise to the lofty eminence marked 
out for him by destiny, the two bonzes laid aside all doubt and 
hesitation, and actively employed themselves in sowing the seeds 
of rebellion. By their advice the future emperor assumed the 
name of Chou, together with a surname indicating his descent 
from an emperor of the Ming dynasty, the race of princes which 
immediately preceded that now reigning. ‘The daring and im- 
portant project was now disclosed to a number of rich and super- 
stitious men in office, who, dazzled by the magnificent promises 
of the bonzes, and secretly discontented with their foreign rulers, 
not only entered zealously into the conspiracy, and supplied 
funds for conducting it, but also by their weight and influence 
led many others to follow their example. The enthusiasm of the 
conspirators increased with their numbers and wealth. The in- 
fection spread on all sides. As was the case in the time of our 
own civil wars, men sold their estates, their furniture, their 
houses, or mortgaged them for inconsiderable sums, and were 
but too happy when the bonzes condescended to accept their 
money. In return, however, the bonzes bestowed titles and 
offices on the most generous ; exempted others from the fines 
and exactions which would inevitably ensue upon the success of 
the impending revolution; and, in addition, imparted to all cer- 
tain signs, designed to protect them from the violence and slaugh- 
ter to which those who had not contributed were to be exposed. 
Still more to inspirit and elevate the conspirators, a rumour was 
politicly and extensively circulated, that seven provinces would 
raise the standard of independence at the same moment; and 
that according to the most positive and well-founded calculations, 
the revolution would be completed, the Tartars subdued and ex- 
pelled, and the new emperor fully established in his authority, in 
the space of three years. By these means the number of the 
conspirators quickly became formidable, and several Christians, 
deluded, like the rest of their countrymen, by the brilliant promises 
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of the bonzes, threw off their allegiance to their sovereign, and 
united with the rebels. The bishop of Caradra, in narrating the 
events of this rebellion, is anxious to have it believed that, aa 
many of his flock were evidently implicated in the guilt of the 
bonzes, they were by no means actuated, like their pagan neigh- 
bours, by the desire of distinction or wealth, but in their con- 
ferences with the chiefs of the insurgents merely stipulated for 
the free exercise of their religion. But this interpretation of the 
matter is not supported by the general tenour of his own relation. 
The first Christian that entered the ranks of the rebels was, he 
informs us, an unsuccessful gambler, who, having lost the whole 
of his property, without at the same time acquiring a philo- 
sophical contempt for wealth, was impelled by his cupidity and 
ambition to try the event of a revolution. ‘This individual be- 
longed to a very rich and distinguished family, most of the mem- 
bers of which had been previously deluded by the chief of the 
bonzes, who usually resided in their house ; and, by their example 
and arguments, he was also induced to become the host of the 
bonze, who rewarded him for his hospitality with the promise of 
a rich mandarinship. Being himself indigent, he applied to his 
Christian friends, and by the aid of his brother, who had been 
ten years a Christian, he not only raised the sums of which he 
stood in need, but moreover contrived to bring about an interview 
between his co-religionists and the bonze, in which the parties ap- 
pear to have come to a perfect understanding. When, however, 
the Christians proceeded to attempt the conversion of the bonze, 
the wily or dissolute pagan professed the greatest indifference 
respecting religious matters, the regulation of which he appeared 
extremely willing to relinquish to them, acknowledging frankly 
that he was a priest only in dress and appearance, and for the 
purpose of humouring the prejudices of the people. With this 
bold hypocrite the Christians nevertheless united, after expressing 
a desire to consult the missionaries upon the subject, which was 
over-ruled by the gambler. As we are not in possession of the 
Chinese account of this tran8action, we cannot determine whether 
in reality the missionaries were privy or not to the designs of the 
bonzes: M. de Saint Martin, of course, denies all participation 
and knowledge of them ; but, considering the terms upon which 
he lived with his Chinese converts, and the influence he possessed 
over their minds, his testimony is scarcely credible. 

However, arms were fabricated, soldiers enlisted, standards 
made, and officers to command the troops selected. The gene- 
ralissimo, a magistrate of some eminence, who had formerly been 
a butcher, was closely connected with the Christians, perhaps a 
convert. At least two of his daughters, and more than half of 
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his:family, professed the Catholic faith. New-year’s evé, when 
the Chinese usually indulge in all manner of debauchery, was 
fixed upon for the execution of the plot—on that night, the Tar- 
tars, and the chief mandarins of the capital, were to be massacred. 
Already'a great number of ruffians, who were to perpetrate this 
preliminary crime, had been introduced into the city, where they 
were now prowling about, mixing with the crowd, elbowing their 
victims, making themselves acquainted with the features they 
were to mutilate, and with the heads they were to scatter about 
in the dust. ‘To avoid all possibility of discovery, these assassins 
wore no arms for the present. Their weapons were concealed in 
coffins, and buried m different parts of the environs of the city. 
‘To make all the members of this vast conspiracy, which amounted 
to ndt less than fifty thousand men, acquainted with the designs of 
the leaders, a place of general rendezvous was appointed in a lofty 
and solitary range of mountains, distant about a day and a half’s 
journey from tle capital. hither, at stated periods, the assassins 
repaired from their various haunts in the province; and it is said 
that a body of twenty thousand men continually remained united, 
and in arms, upon the spot. 

As the numbers and confidence of the conspirators increased, 
their prudence diminished, and they no longer concealed their 
designs. In the bazaars, and other public places, nothing was 
spoken of but the approaching revolution; and the soldiers, being 
themselves initiated in the mysteries of rebellion, suffered the 
people freely to express their feelings and opinions. ‘The go- 
vernment, ignorant of the working of the popular mind, remained 
tranquil on the mouth, as it were, of the opening volcano. And 
until within five days of the moment fixed upon for the execution 
of the plot, M. de Saint Martin also remained, he says, unac- 
quainted with the designs of the rebels, and the movements of his 
converts. At that time two Christians from a neighbouring dis- 
trict, where the agitation of the public mind was still greater than 
in his own vicinity, came to disclose to their bishop the fact that 
a revolt was to take place, but without confessing that they theim- 
selves were to take an active part in it. It afterwards appeared, 
however, that their chief motive for visiting the place was to col- 
lect contributions from ‘their brethren, they themselves having 
already contributed. The bishop, it seems, suspecting that they 
were guilty, sharply rebuked them; but they denied the fact, and 
shifted off the accusation upon the gambler already mentioned, 
and his brother. The bishop was nevertheless convinced of their 
being implicated m the plot, and, enlarging on the wickedness 
and enormity of rebellion, counselled them to atone for one crime 
by committing one still'greater, viz. betraying their associates by 
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discovering the conspiracy to the government, His advice camte 
too late; they had been anticipated. by the pagans, who had 
already disclosed the fatal secret.to the government, and in, all 
probability accused them of being among the guilty. ; 

The plot was first discovered to the: government. by a. tailor, 
who had been employed to make the imperial garments. Other 
pagans, terrified by preparations for a human. sacrifice, which, it 
was rumoured, the conspirators were about to offer up to their 
colours, also denounced the rebels, indicated their place of, ren- 
dezvous, and procured soldiers to be sent.to verify their accusa- 
tion. Arms, standards, and thirty of the conspirators were taken; 
and these, being put to the torture, discovered the names-of their 
accomplices. ‘I'he intended emperor, who was next day arrested, 
had moreover a list of the principal conspirators about bis person, 
It is curious to observe the effect which the mere anticipation of 
sovereign power, and the transitory homage of .a rebel. camp, 
produced upon the character of this man: when conducted into 
the presence of the mandarins, before whom it is customary for 
accused persons to kneel, this incipient king disdaimfully refused 
to submit to the degrading practice; and observed, ina fierce, 
intimidating tone—‘* An emperor bends not his. knees before his 
subjects: in a few days I will teach you to respect me!” | This 
boldness, whether genuine or feigned for the purpose, had the 
desired effect. ‘The dwarf-minded Mandarins, accustomed to 
tremble before the very shadow of royalty, were awed by this 
menace, and without inflicting the usual torture, dismissed the 
rebel to his prison. 

In the meanwhile, troops were despatched in all directions, in 
search of the fugitive conspirators; and a rumour was widely and 
industriously circulated, that the Christians had revolted. Amidst 
the terror and uncertainty of such moments, the most improbable 
reports gain credit; but through the benevolent interference of 
the chief Mandarin of the province, it was determined that, 
although the Christians might be examined secretly respecting 
the revolt, they should not be molested on account of their reli- 
gion. The missionaries, however, accustomed to be persecuted 
on the slightest pretexts, and ignorant of the merciful disposition 
of the government, were thrown into a state of the greatest alarm; 
and the aspect of things around them perfectly justified their fears. 
The mulutude, at once timid and ‘cruel, were now excited by in- 
definite apprehensions to 4 state of frenzy,.and discovering mur- 
der and rebellion in ‘the mere entertainmg of heterodox opinions, 
roamed about, like a troop of hungry and howling jackals, cursing 
the Christians, tearing down the symbols of their worship, and 
replacing them by the objects of their own stupid superstition, 
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To these outrages the greater number submitted with patience ; 
but some, irritated by the insuits of the pagans, and burning to 
evince their religious zeal, resisted their enemies, and even pro- 
ceeded so far as to cast down the emblems of idolatry, and set up 
those of Christianity in their stead. Being ignorant that many 
of their brethren were in reality among the conspirators, they re- 
proached the Pagans with rebellion; at the same time defying 
them to point out a single Christian among the prisoners; while 
the number of the bonzes apprehended and in chains was so great 
that their very convents were deserted. ‘Their confidence, how- 
ever, soon vanished. ‘The camp of the rebels was attacked and 
carried ; and the Mandarin who commanded on the occasion, 
from the same motive which induced Pompey to destroy unread 
the papers of Sertorius, delivered up the camp, the provisions, 
the arms, and papers of the conspirators to the flames. The 
government, in fact, dreaded to discover the names and number 
of the guilty. It was satisfied with apprehending and cutting off 
the leaders. 

Among the persons arrested, it was quickly discovered that a 
great number were Christians; and from this circumstance it was 
clearly foreseen by both parties that the church was about to be 
assailed by a new tempest. One of the prisoners, expecting to 
be executed, and anxious to receive baptism before his death, had 
entreated and gained permission to visit the bishop, confess his 
crime, and obtain the consolations of religion. He entered the 
house. The bishop baptized and comforted him. He then de- 
parted. When the poor man was gone, the missionary fully aware 
of the danger into which he had been precipitated, naturally felt a 
desire to escape from the place; but it was midnight, the streets 
and roads were covered with soldiers rendered vigilant and active 
by rage against the Christians, and the hope of reward. Besides, 
the inmates of the house were persuaded that there was no dan- 
ger. They were quickly undeceived; for day had no sooner 
dawned than the house was surrounded by soldiers, with orders to 
apprehend and put in irons all those found within, excepting the 
women and old men, under which latter denomination the bishop 
was spared. All the other Christians of the family were led off in 
chains to the tribunal. 

The barbarous methods by which the laws of China attempt to 
arrive at the truth, were now resorted to, with abundant success, 
to criminate the Christians. As, wherever torture is employed, 
men’s lives depend upon the power of a certain individual to en- 
dure physical pain, the number of the accused is exactly propor- 
tioned to the fortitude or pusillanimity of the tortured person. 
On the present occasion pain produced its usual results. Accu- 
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sations, apprehensions, imprisonments rapidly succeeded each 
other. Terror and anxiety augmented. Without knowing whither 
to fly, or where to hide themselves, the native Christians were 
actuated by a vague desire to escape from death. . The hopes and 
fears which looked for their accomplishment in the shadowy 
regions beyond the grave yielding to the dread of immediate suf- 
fering, many began to regard the missionaries as impostors, who, 
under the pretext of religion, had deluded them into rebellion. 
The same instinct which impels the flock to shun the stricken 
deer, inspires in men the desire to escape from such as are in- 
fected by the touch of misfortune, and a feeling of anger against 
them for having once excited their compassion, or crept illicitly 
into their favour. The missionaries, who but a little while before, 
had been regarded as messengers from heaven, sent to snatch the 
ignorant and sinful from everlasting perdition, were now trans- 
formed by fear into suspicious characters, whom it was dangerous 
to befriend, or conceal from the fangs of justice. Some lingering 
remains of humanity prevented their converts from denouncing 
them before the tribunals; but we can discover from the obscure 
and reluctant testimony of the good fathers themselves, that the 
neophytes did all but accuse them, turning them out of their 
houses, and exposing them at noon-day to be apprehended and 
dragged away to execution by the soldiery.* 

The interrogatories which took place at the tribunals when a 
Christian was brought up for examination, as reported in the 
work before us, are singularly characteristic of Chinese manners, 
and disclose the light in which foreigners are contemplated in 
that semi-barbarous country. One of the numerous specimens of 
this kind of dialogue, given in the volume before us, we shall 
condense, and place before the reader as an apt conclusion to the 
above relation. M. de Saint-Martin, Bishop of Caradra, having 
been apprehended as a vagabond who had insihuated himself un- 
lawfully into the empire, was brought before the tribunal of 
Yacheou, consisting of seven Mandarins, the chief of whom, act- 
ing as president of the tribunal, was a little pedantic person, 
whose proper office was that of Intendant-General of Salt and 
Tea. The first questions which these sage persons thought pro- 
per to put to the bishop respected his country, and his motives 
for visiting China. M.de Saint-Martin acknowledged himself to 
be an European, and said that his motive for visiting their coun- 


* The history of this rebellion is given in a letter from M. de Saint-Martin, tom. iii. 
pp- 2—29. Another rebellion, still more important, but briefly and drily described, 
by M. Dufresse, tom. iii. p. 290-299, broke out in 1796, and was very nearly crowned 


ae success. The “ White-water-lily” sect seems destined to be some day fatal to the 
artars. 
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try was to propagate his own religion, and save -heir souls. He 
added’that both himself and his converts-were faithful and obe- 
dietit subjects of the-emperor and the law. 


‘€ Mandarin: Thou liest, thou liest! The emperor prohibits the 
preaching of thy religion ; yet thou ‘dost preach in defiance of his orders. 
How then canst thou dare to describe thyself as an obedient subject? 

Bishop. {With some terror and agitation, ] God is still greater than 
the emperor ; he is the King of Kings; the emperor is but a man; 
therefore when I speak of my; obedience to the emperor, I allude to 
those points in which his laws agree with the laws of God; when they 
differ it is to the laws of God that I yield obedience. — 

Mandarin, Was it God who commanded thee to come to China? 
Hast thou seen him? Hast thou heard him speak ? 

Bishop. By his law God has commanded me to love ‘him before all 
things, and to love my neighbour as myself: I perform ‘his will in 
coming hither to make known his greatness and his mercy, and to dis- 
cover to you the road to salvation. 

Mandarin, Art thou not rather sent hither by thy king? 

Bishop. Certainly not: my king is content with governing his own 
dominions, without meddling with those of other monarchs. 

Mandarin. But does he not at least know that thou art here ? 

Bishop.. [Equivocating.| My king does not know me. 

Mandarin. Thou hast therefore left thy country without his per- 
mission. Thou art criminal. 

Bishop. That does not follow. I obtained permission to depart from 
the Mandarin entrusted with this portion of public business ; but neither 
he nor I-knew whither I was to go. 

Mandarin. But wherefore come to China rather than anywhere else ? 

Bishop. There are missionaries sent to every part of the-world. I was 
induced to prefer this country by a partiality for its language. 

Mandarin. [Apparently flattered by the preference.] Well! but where- 
fore select the province of Setchuen ? 

Bishop. ‘Two reasons determined me; the cheapness of provisions, 
and the docile, unprejudiced character of its inhabitants, 

Mandarin. Who conducted you into the province ? 

Bishop. Strangers, for a sum of money. 

Mandarin. How did you acquire our language ? 

Bishop. Through books. 

Mandarin. But books cannot teach sounds: these must have been 
learned from a master.” 


The teply of M. de Saint-Martin to this remark consisted of a 
dissertation on musical notation, &c., which, as he observes: with 
much simplicity, was equally unintelligible to himself as to his 
hearers. ‘The Mandarin, accordingly, interrupting him, said 
somewhat hastily— 

** You need not proceed: the answer is plain: you have been taught 
by our countrymen, who, having travelled into your country, and im- 
bibed your opinions, return hither to convert us. 
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Bishop. That is not the case. Your fellow-citizens cannot pass the 
frontiers of the empire, and European ships would fear to receive them. 
But the European merchants of Canton understand your language. 

Mandarin. How do you live here? 

Bishop. At my own expense. I brought about 500 taéls * into the 
country, of which about ten.are now left, and they are in your hands. 


Mandarin. Had you not been arrested, how would you have lived 
when your money was gone ? 


Bishop.. Christians care not for the morrow ; besides, I supposed ‘that 
those for whom I had sacrificed everything would not allow me to.starve.” 


Other interrogations and replies followed. At length the 
bishop, being pressed to name his pupils, replied— 

“I came hither not to save myself at the expense of others, but to 
save others at my own proper peril. 

Mandarin. You are a fool, and do not know how to reason. Since 


the Christian religion is good, how could you injure its professors by 
naming them ?” 


The conclusion of the dialogue is of the same character, except 
that, by way of diversion, several native Christians were introduced, 
examined, and made to accuse themselves. In the end the bishop 
was remanded to prison, and put in very heavy irons. 

The result of the Roman Catholic mission in China has been 
more important than could have been anticipated, considering the 
difficulties with which the missionaries have had to contend. - In 
the year 1801 the number of converts in the province of Setchuen 
alone amounted to upwards of 40,000, which had increased to 
52,000 in 1809. Until 1814, when the last persecution against 
the Christians broke out, the number continued to increase; -and 
so eminerit has been the success of the Gospel in the country, 
that notwithstanding the disastrous events of that. period,~ the 
number of Christiaus in the whole empire is still supposed to be 
about 200,000. 

The history.of the Protestant mission in China may be soon 
told. The Missionary Society, formed in London in 1795, for 
the purpose of spreading a knowledge of the Gospel among the 
Heathens, sent out Mr. (now Dr.) Morrison to Canton, in 1807. 
He reached. his poimt :of destination the same year, and on his 
arrival is said to have had to contend against the opposition of 
the Catholic clergy, as well as against that of .the natives. His 
object, however, was not so much to preach as to translate into 
Chinese, and distribute among the people, copies ‘of the Holy 





* Un taél vaut sept livres dix sous de notre monnoie.—Nouvelles Let. Edif. t. iii, 
p- 275. 


t Tom. ii. p. 210—217. 


t Nouv. Lett. Edif. tom, i. Introduction ; and Abel-Rémusat, Melanges Asiatiques, 
tom. i, p. 53, 
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Scriptures and other religious works, of which 140,249 copies 
had been circulated in 1818, when Dr. Milne’s Retrospect, &c. 
was written. It being in China a crime against the state to listen 
to instruction from a foreigner, Dr. Morrison and the other Pro- 
testant missionaries have seldom attempted to preach, except to 
an individual or two, with fear and trembling, in an inner apart- 
ment.* ‘The result of this system of operations is not yet known; 
but we suspect that in order to produce the effect desired, the 
distribution of books must be accompanied by preaching. 


Art. VI.—1. L’ Enfant de ma Femme. 2 vols. 12mo. 
2. Georgette, ou la Niece du Tabellion. 4 vols. 12mo. 
3. Gustave, ou le Mauvais Sujet. 3 vols. 12mo. 

4. Frére Jacques. 4 vols, 12mo, 

5. Mon Voisin Raymond. 4 vols. 12mo. 

6. M. Dupont, ou la Jeune Fille et la Bonne. 4 vols. 

12mo. 

7. Seur Anne. 4 vols. 12mo. 

8. Contes en Vers. 12mo. 

9. André le Savoyard. 5 vols. 12mo. 

10. Petits Tableaux de Maurs. 2 vols. 12mo. 

11. Le Barbier de Paris. 4 vols. 12mo. 

12, La Laitiére de Mont-fermeil. 5 vols. 12mo. 

13. Jean. 4 vols. 12mo. 

14. La Maison Blanche. 5 vols. 12mo. 

15. La Bulle de Savon, ou Recueil de Chansons. 12mo. 
16. La Femme, le Mari et TAmani. 4 vols. 12mo. 


Tue name of Paul de Koch is probably known to very few of 
our readers, and yet he is a highly popular author, within two 
days’ journey of our capital. During a year or two past he has 
been the prolific parent of almost innumerable volumes, which 
have received a warm reception from his countrymen, and are 
every day being multiplied in new editions. It is worth while to 
inquire what this is which pleases our neighbours so much. We 
wish we could communicate to our readers a tithe of the amuse- 
ment which that inquiry has afforded to us. 

Paul de Koch is an author of humour, and humour in France 
is allowed a wider range than the manners of the present age 
permit among English authors, so that it is impossible for us to 
recommend the indiscriminate perusal of his works. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to select above two or three of his novels 
which would bear translation. So far is the latitude of morals 
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ar Ch. Paul de Koch. Paris. 1825— 1829. 
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* Retrospect, &c. p. 271. 
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from coinciding with the latitude of geography. Time, however, 
and no long time either, produces as great changes as small dis- 
tances: the novels of Smollett and Fielding, the classical models 
of this species of literature, are no longer thought books fit to be 
placed in the hands of decent people; where, however, Peregrine 
Pickle is tolerated—if he be anywhere admitted—Paul de Koch 
will be received ; where Peregrine Pickle is a welcome guest, the 
society of Paul de Koch will be enjoyed. The amusement de- 
rivable from each is not very dissimilar, and the means of pro~ 
ducing it, also, far from being unlike. 

Humour (which has been thought confined within the limits of 
our tongue) is not the only characteristic of our author; he has 
another virtue,—the truth of his pictures of life and society,—the 
absolute nature of his pieces of conversation and character. In 
the representation of his humorous scenes he may be charged with 
exaggeration, the sin of his predecessor and early model, Pigault 
le Brun; but when he comes to the quiet developement of cha- 
racter, by means of social and familiar scenes taken from common 
life, he is only to be equalled by one charming writer of our own 
country, whose merit has been but tardily recognised: by the dis- 
pensers of fame. In fact, the resemblance between the novels of 
Paul de Koch and those of Miss Austin, is as strong as can exist 
between the productions of a Parisian author and an English lady. 
The humorous scenes of the foreigner undoubtedly turn upon 
incidents, and are supported with an extravagance, unknown to 
our countrywoman; but when they come to the nice distinctions 
of character, to the play of domestic life, to the detection of the 
small springs on which society hangs, and to the accurate repre- 
sentation and copying of nature, whether it be the nature of a 
back shop or a drawing-room, a village or a city, they are then 
alike, and they are then unrivalled. 

Paul de Koch is a writer from the people and of the people, 
and we should not be surprised to find that the “ Exclusives” of 
the French capital vote him vulgar, and condemn him to milli- 
ners and apprentices. Luckily, however, the power of this awful 
epithet is less imposing on the other side of the water than with 
us. Each class in France reads that which suits it, and does not 
receive, as lady’s maids do cast clothes, the faded finery of its 
superiors ; itis the bulk of the population among our neighbours 
which gives and takes away reputation; they have done so long 
without their Corinthian capital, that they scarcely take it for an 
ornament. We, on the contrary, perpetually gaze upwards; the 
word low signifies base, vulgar, disgusting, common, worthless ; 
and respectable, wealthy, fashionable, virtuous, high life, all that 
is worthy of honour, Unless the power of genius had achieved a 
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victory over the power of fashion, as in Burns, (but Burns’s yul- 
garity was Scotch, and so far foreign,) or had .Beranger been an 
Englishman, the ex,uisite productions of both would have been 
condemned to perpetual contempt, as the productions of vulgar 
men, whose themes were low. It.is this very circumstance which 
has made the fortune of Beranger in, France, and which, on the 
contrary, has so long obscured the memory of Miss Austin in 
England. She interpreted nature by means of retired tradesmen, 
old maids living on a pittance, a pompous official of a small town, 
or at the highest, a country gentleman or rural baronet. Had 
she aimed at. painting a life she did not know, and plentifully 
sprinkled her platitudes with lordly. titles, and spoken of places 
and persons of distinction with an, assumed familiarity, it is true 
that we should have missed her charming romances; but she 
herself would not have died in obscurity, the eulogy of her talents 
placed, before her posthumous publication, (in which she was 
compared to Miss Edgeworth,) would not have been laughed at, 
and her praise in the Quarterly Review, where ample though tardy 
justice was at length done, to her, might have been anticipated 
some years. tle 

Those only, who have lived in France of late years can form an 
idea of the utter republicanism of men’s minds in that country ; 
not republicanism as respects government, because the sole wish 
of the people is a limited and constitutional monarchy, no matter 
what monarch; but republicanism as respects all motions of distinc- 
tion or difference. between man and man., - Except in. certain 
veins of society, nobility is a joke, and the idea of,superiority, as 
attached to title, ridiculous,, The titular nobility, where they are 
neither placed nor wealthy, are treated simply with a kind of tole- 
ration ; the real aristocracy of France ate the millionaires, where- 
ever found, and the decided tendency in that country at the pre- 
sent moment is the deification of wealth. This spirit amazingly 
enlarges the novelist’s sphere of action; he is not obliged to be 
aristocratical in order to be genteel; he embraces every descrip- 
tion of life with perfect indifference, knowing well that if his 
pictures are clever and resembling, whatever be the subject, they 
will please. In spite, therefore, of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
Paul. de Koch revels in the humours of the Parisian badauds, 
chooses his heroines among milkmaids and flower-sellers, spends 
pages upon the humours of an old accountant, or the follies of a 
flourishing grocer. His heroes have never more than a few hun- 
dreds a year, and not one of them possesses a title; nobility. is 
certainly occasionally introduced, but it is either to represent im- 
becility, or knavery, or perhaps austerity. Such is the real rezo- 
dution that has taken place in France ; for Paul de Koch may be 
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taken as a very fair and very unconscious representative of .the 
sentiments of his couutrymen. The time was when. trade ‘or 
commerce dishonoured the name of a French gentleman; at this 
moment, who is more considered in Paris than a wealthy homme 
d’ affaires, or a successful agent de change? in the provinces, than 
the proprietor of a cotton manufactory, of a foundry, or.a- beet- 
root farm? 

However this may be, Paul de Koch chooses his subjects 
almost entirely from the middle classes of the French, and never 
seems aware that there are others entitled to despise them. There 
is another peculiarity, however, about him, which with us. would 
again be a subject of ridicule, but is probably a source of pride 
among his countrymen: he is not so much F rench as Parisian ; 
we should call him a: cockney; his experience is utterly confined 
to Paris and its environs. When he. has passed the limits of 
Villeneuve St. Georges, or Montmorency, he is launched on the 
wide realms of imagination, and his love in a cottage, his pea- 
santry, and his picturesque, are all perfectly Arcadian—that is to 
say, unreal ; while Paris, Parisian life, and all that stirs from the 
Marais to the Chaussée d’Antin, are so familiarly present to his 
mind, that nearly half his novels might bear the name of Paris in 
1829. In short, he is a badaud of genius. Why a man should 
be despised because he has passed the principal part of -his 
life in a great capital, the seat of government, the centre of 
civilization, the abode or resort of every thing curious, beautiful, 
and great, we do not precisely understand; nevertheless, it is a 
legitimate cause of laughter amongst Englishmen; and the na- 
tive of the most insignificant village, or the inhabitant of any 
second or third rate town, glories in his superiority, over the 
cockney. ‘The,very name has alone put to flight a school of 
poets, and would, if adroitly applied and ably followed up at this 
moment, crush in its cradle any work of imagination, whatever 
might be its claims to attention. It-is different i in France, where 
the epithet Parisian has hitherto perhaps had too much influenee 

‘as a stamp of approbation. 

Such as they are, however, let us proceed. to make hnows the 
novels of our author ; perhaps the reader will more effectually 
gather our notions of them by the description we shall give of such 
as are chiefly entitled to-notice. 

If we were required to mention any one of the numerous pro- 
ductions of Paul de Koch as a specimen and proof of his talent, 
we should—with some hesitation certainly—select. Jean; not be- 
cause it contains the most brilliant of his humorous sketches, but 
because it is the most regular and. best conducted of his novels, 
the most complete, varied, and natural; aud while it certainly 
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would not disgust —as some of his romances might disgust a fas- 
tidious English reader—would prove the capability of the writer, 
and demonstrate the nature and character of his style. Jean is 
a section of city life: the botanist, when he cuts transversely the 
stalk of a plant in order to exhibit its sap vessels, does in phy- 
tology what Paul de Koch has done in manners. Paris (or London) 
has been compared to an old worm-eaten cheese: our author has 
broken the cheese, and shows us in a fragment the inhabitants at 
work in their subterranean tunnels. Jean is the history of the hero 
whose name it bears, beginning with a period antecedent to his birth, 
and ending with his marriage. Between these two events, vast are 
the changes of a moral character. The spoilt child of an indis- 
creet parent, Jean becomes nothing better than a good-natured 
boor, bold in the tavern, bashful in the drawing-room; but under 
the accidental influence of female charms, of which he had been 
the despiser, this character is gradually moulded, and formed into 
a gentleman of elegant manners and delicate feelings. In this 
outline there is certainly nothing remarkable; it is as ancient as 
the fable of Cymon and Iphigenia; but of how many modifica- 
tions is that famous old story susceptible! The skill of the author 
is not shown in the original conception of the subject, but in his 
admirable style of carrying it through; first, in the naturalness of 
the character of Jean under the circumstances of his education, 
the amusing manner in which these circumstances are exhibited, 
and next, for the knowledge of human nature, which has enabled 
him to trace all the changes effected by the operation of new 
motives and new ideas of pleasure. We have three conditions of 
the hero; first as a rough, generous, headstrong, and spirited young 
fellow, of low habits, accustomed to spend his fortune in cafés and 
tabagies; the last state, in which his brusquerie is transformed into 
firmness, his bashfulness into delicacy, his oaths and vulgarities 
into the elegant expressions of a well-informed man, accustomed 
to society; and in the interval between the two, the transition state, 
which of course presents the most amusing incidents, and like 
all other transition states, is one of pain and awkwardness. Not 
so, however, to the reader, who in this case is made to sport with 
the miseries of the unhappy chrysalis. It is not to be supposed 
that the change is brought about with any miraculous haste: the 
author understands human nature too well to do violence to it. 
The scale upon which Jean is written may be understood by 
learning that it occupies four volumes, the first of which—by no 
means the least amusing—only carries on the education of the 
hero to his sixteenth birth-day, on occasion of the anniversary of 
which all his relatives are assembled, to deliberate in solemn 
council on what is to be done with the young gentleman, who has 
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already given but too many signs of a future Pickle. The grave 
resolution of the party is unluckily rendered null by the escape of 
the subject of it out of the garret window, and the second volume 
opens with his adventures under his own guidance in a country 
ramble. The cabinet council is composed of ‘some of the prin- 
cipal personages of the novel, whose parts are sustained through- 
out with wonderful liveliness and not less propriety and distinc- 
tiveness. There is no mistaking, for instance, the conversation of 
the respectable Bellequeue, the perruquier, Jean’s godfather, for 
those of M. Mistigris, the dancing-master, his fifth cousin. They 
are both old fops, it is true; Bellequeue always marches on his 
points, and Mistigris judges of the expansion of a man’s intellect 
by the calves and swell of his legs, and goes through the street 
cutting an entrechat ; they are both ceremonious, but the cere- 
mony of the perruquier is that of a gentleman-barber, who has 
served in his youth, is second to none at quart and tierce, and 
would die rather than fail in the minutest particulars of his duty 
to the beau sere. Mistigris’s ceremony, on the contrary, is all 
professional; he turns out his toes and salutes, because he is paid 
for teaching the art of so*doing, and living by this art, he has 
made himself believe it the first of the occupations of mankind. 
On the other hand, out of his profession, the perruquier is on all 
points a gentleman, with only a touch of the coxcomb; the 
dancing-master dances as much with his brain as his heels, and 
is even more pedantically a caperer in the street than in the school. 
Mistigris is, in fact, a laughable character, but for Bellequeue and 
his foibles, we acquire a respect, in the course of this history of 
five-and-twenty years. We see him go down in years, slacken in 
his vivacity, and sink upon his heels, (for he had passed the period 
of points) with a kind of melancholy. Melancholy at the decline 
of a retired barber! the truly English reader (whose sympathies 
are graduated like a Gunter’s scale according to rank) will exclaim, 
Yes !—this is the triumph of an author of genius, who gives the 
natural sympathies a triumph over the artificial ones. So true a 
piece of humanity is this said Bellequeue, so real is he, so consist- 
ent, so invariably true are his actions and his speeches to the author’s 
original conception of his character, that we defy any one, while 
he 1s reading, to be sceptical of his existence; and so well chosen 
are his characteristics, that a reader can as little fail to laugh as 
to love. Bellequeue is only one of the many marked personages of 
Jean. M. Durand, the herborist, Jean’s father, a feeble pedant, 
strong only in simples, is a character that serves to amuse, as well 
as his old neighbour, Madame Ledoux, who has a passion for be- 
ing present at accouchemens, and who, having had three husbands 
and fourteen children, is justly considered an oracle in such mat- 
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ters. Her chronology is a simple one; her husbands were of 
different callings, and her children born at separate times, so that 
she hits upon the method of referring all events to these epochs 
in her own life. Such and such a circumstance, for example, 
took place when she had her third child by the upholsterer—no, 
it was a little after the birth of the first by the sheriff’s officer. 
Poor woman! she lives (in the novel) till she confounds things; 
we find her talking of her fourteen husbands and her three chil- 
dren, and, at length mixing them all ap together in one inextrica- 
ble mass of confusion. 

When Jean becomes marriageable, the author introduces us to 
a suitable party, who supply at least an abundant portion of en- 
tertainment. In their different ways the family of M. Chopard, 
a retired confiseur, are inimitable: the ridiculous can no farther 
go. Their absurdity, however, lies in details, and it would be 
difficult to paint them, except on the grand scale of the book it- 
self. In this respect our author again resembles Miss Austin: 
character is conveyed. by a thousand strokes, insignificant in 
themselves, and only felt in the mass. ‘The felicity of the 
writer is felt in the perfect consistence and unity of all these 
traits: he does not paint a personage—the subject makes itself 
gradually known—it imperceptibly works its way into our ac- 
quaintance—we forget the author, and listen to his characters, 
who speak for themselves. Here is a beauty of art independent 
of the charms of the object, whatever it may be: though the 
object may be ridiculous, even tedious, there is a pleasure 1 in be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with any character, perfectly con- 
ceived and uniformly supported: but the. success 1s complete, 
when to this power of developement, the author adds a fertile 
invention and a keen relish for those traits of character which in- 
terest the reader, and whether for ridicule or sympathy, are sure 
to rivet his attention. 

Although we despair of enabling the reader properly to appre- 
ciate Paul de Koch only by extracts, we cannot fail to contribute 
to his amusement by some selected scenes from such parts as are 
producible ; they will serve at least to aid the impression we wish 
to cOmmunicate, and serve. the reader instead of a reference to 
the works themselves, which, we honestly confess, is not a desirable 
result. It is, indeed, a circumstance to. be lamented, that a pic- 
ture of life as it is among our neighbours, is marked by traits of 
far too free'a nature to be adapted for indiscrimmate inspection 
among ourselves. It must be understood, that. the object of our 
paper is to extract amusement from books. not likely to be met 
with‘ im the common. course of reading, and which it is not desira- 
ble should be. 
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The gradual change worked, not in the character or disposition 
of the hero or heroine, but in the external forms in which they are 
shown by the power of a virtuous affection, is a favorite subject 
of delineation, with Paulde Koch. Jean is the only male subject 
of this influence.: the female ones.are numerous, The two most 
remarkable of these, really the most beautiful instances of the 
kind in literature, are the little Denise in. the Laitiére de Mont- 
Sermeil, and Nicetie in Mon Voisin Raymond. Both. are instances 
of great purity and innocence, consistent with humble life and 
strong affection for an individual of superior condition in society. 
Denise is a village girl, and Nicette is the daughter of a herb-and- 
vegetable-seller, (Euripides was the son of one,) in Paris, and is 
herself a bouguetiére. It is Paul de Koch’s pride to show. that 
there is an innate gentility independent of rank, and a power of 
virtue and resistance to temptation in. the humble walks of. so- 
ciety, better entitled to respect than.morerichly attired yice. . The 
plan on which. our author, conducts this species.of experiment in 
manners. is ingenious ;,it is spread over the whole story, and being 
interspersed. and varied with. numerous incidents of another de- 
scription, ample time is, given for the operation of the metamor- 
phosis. ‘Thus, in the Laitiére de Mont fermeil, the hero,.a young 
man of fashion and fortune, according to the Parisian notion of 
these things, encounters accidentally a peasant. girl, with, whose 
appearance he is captivated, at the.very opeuing of the. novel, as 
he. is driving down to the country-house of a. friend.. »Circum- 
stances, ingeniously arranged, bring them together. again, when an 
impression is produced upon the simple girl, which, silently, werk- 
ing in her breast for a length of time, produces. the change in 
question. .This impression is from time to.time favoured or 
checked by the events of the young man’s life, whose adventures 
are made occasioually. to approach the sphere of the virtuous 
village girl. ‘They are, of course, at length brought, together, 
not, however, before the expermment, conducted -with so, much 
finesse and delicacy, is crowned. with complete, success., Niceéte, 
as we have said, is,a Parisian. Denise, and we confess we Jike 
her better, directly in the face, we believe, of. the French taste in 
this particular. The fact is, that the author is, better acquainted 
with, the boudevands of his,own capital, than even. the adjacent 
villages ; he understands more familiarly-the habits, and; feelings of 
humble life in Paris, than.at Mont-fermeil:.af a bougaetifre than 
a laiticre. . Thanks, therefore, to his mural education, the, grada- 
tions in the refinement of. Nicette are more nicely marked. than in 
the case of Denise, although, it is true that.a rusal -site,and a 
country life give more prabability to the subject,.and.a more-ua- 
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tural scope to the play of sentiment than the hard realities of a 
capital. 

Besides the heroines of these two novels, it may be supposed, 
from the bustle which Paul de Koch loves in his works, and the 
fertility of his invention, that they are not the only marked person- 
ages in them. Bertrand, an old soldier, the friend and servant of 
the hero—a model of blunt fidelity—is not so original in concep- 
tion as it is able in execution. His boon companion, Schtrack, 
the German concierge, deserves also'to be mentioned with honour. 
Paul is great in portiers and portiéres, and they who know what 
au important part of the Parisian population these concierges are, 
(the tyrants and spies of the capital, as they have been called,) will 
allow that the subject is not beneath contempt. There are two 
other persons in the Laitiére, who form a striking contrast to each 
other. De la Thomassiniére is a gross, low-bred fellow, who 
has made, or is making, a fortune by his brilliant speculations as 
an homme @ affaires ; pompous and purse-proud, he loses no op- 
portunity of asserting his superiority: he never tastes or sees an 
object without telling the owner that he possesses it in far greater 
perfection: he keeps every body waiting, that he may make a 
sensation when he arrives, and his delay is always apologised for 
on account of the multitude of letters he has had to write. Ata 
country-house on a visit, he escapes on the old excuse of affairs, 


and goes to snore underneath the trees in the park, that he may 
return too late for the hours of — His original name was 


Thomas, the son of a widow, Mme Thomas, who kept the sign of 
the Speaking Ass, at some distance from town: the son, when he 
began to mince his speech and to talk fine, (an attempt marked 
by many egregious failures,) began to conceive that the name of 
Thomas had something Jow about it, and with his barouche and 
pair he elongated Thomas into Thomassiniére, and prefixed the 
sign of distinguished birth. This not pleasing personage, whom 
the author has painted with his broadest brush, is.in direct con- 
trast with the most imbecile of God’s creatures, a rich little retired 
apothecary, under the absolute controul of a tyrannical wife. M. 
Monin’s mixture of simplicity, formality, and timidity, afford the 
reader many a hearty laugh. 

Mon Vovsin Raymond is a kind of Marplot: lodging opposite 
to the hero of the novel named after him, and being given to 
spying, listening, gossiping, and meddling, he is perpetually on the 
track of the young intriguer; he interferes with his amusements, 
his amours, and at last with his wife. In the latter case, Mon 
Voisin has gone so far in his meddling with other people’s busi- 
ness, that he is obliged to flee Paris in order to avoid paying the 
penalty of his interference. 
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Paul de Koch has written so much, and in so short a tine, that. 
it is not to be expected that he has not repeated himself. More 
than that, it would not be difficult to group his characters ito 
classes or families, among which the individuals are only distin- 
guished by shades of difference. For example, M. and Mme 
Monin, whom we have mentioned in the Laitiére de Montfermeil, 
are the brother and sister of M. and Mme Moutonnet, in 
the most amusing ‘novel of M. Dupont. De la Thomassimiére, 
and Destival in the Laitiére, are of the same genus, if not of the 
same species, as Beville in La Femme, Le Mari et L’ Amant, and 
Dufresne in Frére Jacques, though the latter does undoubtedly 
descend far lower in the scale of depravity. Dubourg in Seur 
Anne, and Dubois in La Femme, Le Mari, et L’ Amant, are 
Ffarceurs of the same extravagant genus, although Dubourg having 
the advantage of being the first-born, his absurdities have the 
charm of novelty. Even the innocent and amiable Denise and 
Nicette are not without sisters. Isidore in the Maison Blanche, 
is a mountain Denise, more wild, and more romantic, just as 
Auvergne is bolder in its features than Raincy, but equally 
simple, innocent, and loving. Saur Awne is a still more direct 
resemblance of Denise, only, in order to make a difference, the 
author has deprived her of speech, and endowed her with such 
extreme simplicity, as to be ignorant of the dangers of love. 

Seur Anne is a singular mixture of humour and sentimental- 
ity: we wish that the latter were as genuine as the former. Paul 
is, however, sadly too apt, when removed from real life, to fall 
into the error which we usually denominate mawkishness: his sen- 
timent is of the kind commonly called French sentiment: we fear 
that incourteous application of the epithet means false, tinsedly, 
made simply to shine. We feel, in the case of Seur Anne, and 
in several parts of the other novels, that the language and feelings 
expressed are unnaturally fine, and adapted to a totally different 
condition of life from that in which they are found, or at least 
exaggerated far beyond their natural force. In his scenes of 
humour, exaggeration is the sin which most readily besets our 
author—in such cases, the fault is not so grievous: it becomes a 
simple failure ; but where he shocks his reader by false or exagge- 
rated sentiment, the offence is rank—we turn away with abhor- 
rence. Our readers shall have the advantage of laughing at some 
of the scenes of humour without being disgusted at any of his 
failures in another vein of writing. 

Dubourg, a young man of tolerably good family in Brittany, 
after a series of imprudences in Paris, finds himself without a 
sous, and being in danger from his creditors, he agrees to accom- 
pany a wealthy young friend on his travels. Frederick is the son 
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of the Comte de Montreville, a sensible but a severe father; dis- 
gusted with some disappointment in an affair of the heart, he 
welcomes the idea of burying his cares in the adventures of a 
distant tour, procures his father’s approbation of his project, and 
proposes Dubourg as his companion. ‘The Comte de Montre- 
ville is, however, a man of the world, and understands the cha- 
racter of Dubourg; he refuses his compliance, and in lieu of a 
person whom he considers: far more likely to lead his son into 
mischief than to guide him past it, selects for his companion 
Frederick’s ex-tutor, M. Menard, a fat and worthy man, in love 
with lords and Perigord patés; to whom Frederick has no objec- 
tion, beyond that he is not his lively friend Dubourg. Obedi- 
ence, or apparent obedience, is however absolutely necessary ; 
and on the eve of departure Frederick is consoled by the promise 
of Dubourg, who is never at a loss, that he will still find the 
means of forming one of the travelling party. They start—and 
when the following scene takes place, they are en route. 


“ Frederick did not answer some proposal from M. Menard to taste 
a paté he had provided himself with in the chaise. He was thinking 
of Dubourg, and was astonished that he had heard nothing of him. 
The travellers had reached a distance of nine leagues, and were pro- 
ceeding on a fine wide road, where there was extremely little chance of 
any unpleasant accident. 

** All of a sudden the noisy whip of a postillion announced the ap- 
proach of other travellers. Frederick looked round and perceived a little 
berline behind them going at a tremendous rate. The neise, as it neared, 
indicated that it was every moment on the point of reaching, and would 
not be long before it actually passed them. A cloud of dust covered 
both vehicles, but the road was too wide to render it necessary to draw 
on one side.. Nevertheless, at the moment when they were expecting 
to be passed, the berline came in contact with their carriage with such 
a shock that the chaise was overturned into a ditch, in which M. Me- 
nard, who had been thrown out of the carriage, was rolled, crying out 
with all his might. 

“‘ The berline stopped; and the postillion of the chariot began to 
abuse the offending postillion with every possible term of reproach and 
contempt for having run foul of him ona road where three carriages 
might go abreast with the utmost ease. The other driver contented 
himself with a hearty laugh, which could not fail to augment the wrath 
of his antagonist. Frederick, who had suffered no injury, went up to 
M. Menard to see what was the matter. He was more alarmed than 
hurt: he felt himself all over, adjusted his wig, and never ceased repeat- 
ing that his fall would injure his digestion. 

** In the meantime the driver of the berlin got down from his horse, 
and after having spoken to the person whom he drove, came forward, hat 
in hand, to the travellers, who were still in the ditch, and apologizing 
for his awkwardness, gave them to understand that the Baron Ladislas 
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Potoski, Palatin of Rava and of Sandomir, begged permission to come 
and inform himself of their condition, and to offer them all such assist- 
ance as laid in his power, : 

“On hearing the postillion pronounce the names and titles of the 
traveller, M. Menard began’ to hurry out of the ditch, and extract the 
frill from his waistcoat, which his fall had disarranged. 

« « Teil your Master that we are sensible of his politeness,’ said Fre- 
derick, ‘ but it is quite unnecessary that he should trouble himself; I 
hope that no unpleasant consequences will ensue from the accident." 

“« « But there is something the matter with our carriage, said M. 
Menard, ‘ and we may avail ourselves of the offer of M. le Palatin Pota— 
Poto—Potiouski, in order to reach the next town.’ 

“The tutor had not finished speaking, when the supposed Polish 
nobleman, leaping out of his carriage, advanced towards them, with one 
hand on his hip, and in a swaggering manner, such as he considered full 
of nobility. Frederick raised bis eyes and recognised Dubourg:: he had 
nearly burst into a fit of laughter, when the latter preventing him by a 
sign, ran up, exclaiming — 

«Surely, I am not deceived: how extremely fortunate! It is .M. 
Frederick de Montreville.’ 

** And Dubourg threw himself into the arms of Frederick, who in his 
turn, feigning surprize, cried out: ‘ Ah! is it possible! truly—it_ is 
Monsieur de Monsieur du . 

“¢ The Baron Potoski,’ (whispered Dubourg,)—‘ It is M. le Baron 
Potoski.’ 

‘* During this recognition, which took place on the side of the ditch, 
M. Menard was making all kinds of polite speeches, at the same time 
that he kept dragging Frederick by the tail of his coat inte the high 
road, which appeared to him a far more seemly place for presenting 
himself to a Polish nobleman. 

** Dubourg at last turned to the side on which M. Menard was stand- 
ing, and addressing himself to Frederick, ‘ Have I the honour to see 
your father, M. le Comte?’ said he, directing the most gracious of his 
smiles upon the tutor, and assuming as much dignity as he could get up 
for the occasion. ‘ No,’ said Frederick, ‘ but he is a second father for 
me; I beg to present to you M. Menard, my former tutor.’ ‘M. Me- 
nard,’ said Debents, throwing into his countenance an expression of 
admiration, and looking at the poor tutor as people used to look at Vol- 
taire, ‘ what! is this M. Menard, of whom I have so often heard. The 
primus inter pares of preceptors. Oh! I shall be charmed to make his 
acquaintance. Tandem feliz, M. Menard, since I at length see gow.’ 

‘* M. Menard was no longer himself; this deluge of compliments.on 
the part of the Palatin of Rava and Sandomir put him into such a state 
of confusion that he had by the force of bowing, nearly worked himself 
backwards into the ditch again, if Frederick had not caught him in 
time. 

** Dubourg put an end to his embarrassment by taking his band and 
pressing it forcibly. ‘ What honour you do me, M. le Baron,’ at 
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length stammered out the preceptor: then addressing himself to Frede- 
rick, he said, ‘ you know then the Lord Potoski ?’ 

** « Know him!’ said Frederick smiling, ‘ why we are intimate friends 
—this dear Dubourg and |.’ ‘ How! Dubourg? said Menard. 

“ * Yes,’ cried the pretended baron —‘ that is the name which I 
bore in Paris, where 1 was obliged to preseive the strictest incognito, 
being charged on the part of my government with a secret mission’ of 
extreme delicacy.’ ‘ 1 understand—I understand,’ said Menard. ‘ Call 
me always, Dubourg, my dear Frederick, it was under this name that I 
knew you first, and it will be always dear to me.’ 

** While M. Menard stepped aside to examine the overturned carriage, 
Frederick said in a low tone to Dubourg, ‘ Do you know that this 
scheme of yours was somewhat violent—you have only just missed kill- 
ing me and this poor Menard.’ ‘It is the fault of the ass that drove 
me, I had told him to overturn me in passing you, but the rascal pre- 
ferred tumbling you over, which is extremely vexatious, for I reckoned 
upon getting into your carriage, and now I shall be obliged to offer you 
mine, which is by no means the same thing. Never mind—leave it all 
to me—I already see it will be no difficult task to impose upon our poor 
friend there. But be ready to second me, and support anything you 
think may want confirmation, and above all remember that I am the 
Baron Potoski, Palatin of Rava and Sandomir. You had nearly spoilt 
all by calling me Dubourg; luckily I knew how to help us over that; 
but commit no more such blunders, or I shall be forced to travel without 
you, and I warrant you I should not go very far.’ 

“* Menard returned to announce, that the axletree of the post carriage 
was broken, and that it would not be in a condition to proceed before 
the next morning. 

“ € Very well, gentlemen,’ said Dubourg, ‘ you will do me the plea- 
sure to get into my berline: we will stop at the first village, where we 
will sleep, and in the meantime the smith of the place will repair your 
carriage. 

“This plan being adopted, the postillion was left to bring the car- 
riage on at foot-pace, and our three travellers got into the berline of the 
Polish nobleman; it was an old crazy vehicle, patched in every direc- 
tion, and by no means clean; added to which, it was so ill-hung that 
at every step it gave the travellers a considerable jerk into the air. 

“‘ Frederick could not help smiling as he got into the carriage of the 
palatin, but Dabourg hastened to take up the discourse, and addressing 
himself to Menard, who, modestly seated on the front seat, had only 
dared to cast a few stolen glances about him, ‘ You see,’ said he, ‘ a 
carriage which is older than we are; it belonged to my grandfather. - It 
was in this very carriage that he saved Stanislas Leczinsky—at that 
time pursued by his competitor Augustus, who was protected by the 
Czar, whilst Charles XII. stood up in behalf of Stanislas. But you 
know all this better than I, M. Menard, for you are a man of learning.’ 
‘Ah! M. le Baron!’ ‘ But to return to this carriage, it is a family 
carriage—when my father quitted Cracovia in a moment of disturbance, 
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six millions of money and precious stones were concealed in this modest 
berline; they were the ruins of his fortune, with which he had resolved 
to retire into Brittany—a country famous for its excellent milk and 
cheese.’ 

“ Here Frederick, who had been obliged to bite his lips at the six 
millions, was now compelled to cover his inclination to laugh with a fit 
of coughing, while M. Menard began to look upon the vehicle with an 
air of reverence. 

“* You will readily understand, M. Menard,’ resumed Dubourg, 
wiping his face with a silk handkerchief which he kept in his waistcoat 
pocket iv order to give himself the air of a foreigner, ‘ You will readily 
understand, M. Menard, that I feel attached to a carriage which recalls 
recollections of so honourable a character. 1 am well aware that it is 
not fashionable, and that it might be better hung; twenty times has my 
intendant wished to have it repainted and a new lining put into the in- 
terior, but | have always refused. This place where I am now sitting 
has been occupied by King Stanislas; that where you are, by a Prin- 
cess of Hungary. And I confess to you, that it-would pain me much 
to change this Utrecht velvet, which has had the honour to support 
these illustrious personages.’ 

“ * T share your feelings in this respect, M. le Baron,’ said Menard, 
who, before quite transported at the idea of travelling in company with 
two men of distinguished rank, did not know what to do with himself 
now that he found he was sitting on the seat of a Princess of Hungary; 
‘ this carriage ought to be extremely dear to you—and I assure you, M. 
le Baron, that it is far from being unpleasant in its motion—on the con- 
trary, I find it very easy.’ 

** At this instant a shock had nearly sent M. Menard on his knees 
upon his pupil; but holding himself by the window frame, he was at 
last enabled to stammer out—‘ Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego 
paucis offendor maculis.’ 

“And Dubourg responded with, ‘ Vitam impendere vero.’ Frede- 
rick looked out of the window and coughed. M. Menard bent forward 
and said, ‘ M. le Baron, I have never doubted it.’ 

“* Forced to keep up my incognito,’ continued Dubourg, ‘ I have 
brought with me no person of my suite, and I confess to you I feel no 
want of any one. 1 detest the train, the etiquette, and the display 
which accompanies greatness: in travelling I lay all form aside; 1 am 
a man of nature, M. Menard. But, apropos, my dear Frederick, I have 
never yet asked you where you are going—should I be rude in asking 
you the question ?’ ” 


The answer, as may be supposed, is one that exactly coincides 
with the intentions of the Baron Potoski; it is agreed that they 
shall join. The palatin of course dwells upon the pleasure which 
the company of the savant Menard will afford him in a classical 
tour, and the scheme of their voyage is settled. The first village 
at which the party sleep, is by no means unproductive of adven- 
tures: the principal of which is the despatch of the family berfine 
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in the middle of the night, under the care of its driver: the barou 
being too happy at being rid of this expensive burthen. It was 
necessary, however, to account to M. Menard for its disappear- 
ance: Dubourg got up in the night, raised the house with the 
cry of thief, and swore that not only had the driver stolen his 
carriage, but his wardrobe, and we know not how many thousand 
franks concealed in a secret case in the interior of the carriage. 
Frederick’s chaise being repaired, the travellers make an excellent 
exchange, and proceed on their way towards Lyons. But M. 
Menard is unluckily the bearer of the purse; according .to Du- 
bourg’s notions it is in wrong hands. It must not appear that 
the Palatin of Rava and Sandomir contributes nothing to the 
common expenses of the journey; he therefore hits upon a con- 
trivance to make the preceptor surrender. Having already played 
upon his vanity, gourmandism, and other foibles, Dubourg now 
commences upon M. Menard’s bodily fears. 


“ «T know nothing beyond the pleasure of travelling,’ observed Du- 
bourg, ‘ it is a pity that it should sometimes be disturbed by the awk- 
ward events that so frequently derange the projects of the traveller.’ 

“ « There are a great many other engagements in life,’ said Frederick, 
‘ that are similarly circumstanced. It is for instance a great happiness 
to be in love; but when you imagine yourself most secure, the woman 
you adore at the moment you would have sworn by her fidelity, betrays 
you for some new Adonis, some fortunate soldier, some brilliant wit, 
who has the art to captivate her senses. Alas! a very slight circum- 
stance will often crumble into dust the most brilliant future.’ 

«© « M. de Montreville’s remarks,’ observes M. Menard, ‘ are full of 
truth; we are often greatly deceived in our expectations ; how frequently 
have I not repaired to dine at the house of a cook of the highest reputa- 
tion, and have found the soup an entire failure.’ ‘ A philosopher,’ an- 
swered Dubourg, ‘ supports these reverses, whether in fortune, in love, or 
in pleasure, but there are things against which all the philosophy in the 
world cannot hold out—as for example, being attacked on the road and 
assassinated by highwaymen.’ M. Menard shuddered from head to foot, 
his face lengthened, the expression of his eyes became anxious, and 
he turned to look upoi? the countenance of Dubourg, whose features he 
took care should express nothing consolatory. 

*** These are indeed dreadful incidents for travellers, it is said, M. 
le Baron, that Italy is dangerous to traverse. You, who have travelled 
much,—you will be able to inform us.’ ‘ Without doubt, M. Menard, 
there are highwaymen in Italy. The difference between that country 
and others is, that the roads there are most dangerous in the middle of 
the day, for the robbers are the only persons who brave the extreme 
heat of the sun. After all, if there are robbers in the Apennines, in 
Germany, and England, unhappily they are not wanting in France—it 
is now almost as dangerous to travel there as elsewhere.’ ‘How! in 
France, M. le Baron, I should have thought that the roads were more 
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secure. ‘ You don’t read the newspapers then, M. Menard!’ ‘ Very 
rarely, M. le Baron.’ ‘ You would there. see that the forests of Sénart, 
of Bondy, of Fontainebleau, of Villers-Cotteret even, have each their 
bands of robbers. Ah! my God! unhappily these rascals become every 
day more ferocious—formerly they contented themselves with only rob- 
bing you—now they attack you with clubs, and it is a piece of great 
good fortune if they do not Jeave you on the spot.’ ‘ The devil! . The 
devil! if I had known that, murmured Menard, casting a look of 
anxiety. The travellers were at that moment entering a wood. 

** « But do not you be alarmed, M. Menard,’ continued Dubourg, 
‘ the robbers ordinarily set upon only the person who is charged with 
the money, he pays for all the rest; they bind him to a tree, and strip 
him as naked as when he was born, in order to be certain that he has 
concealed no treasure under his clothes.’ ‘ M. le Baron, this is by no 
means encouraging to me, for it is | who carry the traveller's purse.’ 
‘Ah! if I had known that, I certainly should not have told you—I 
thought it was Frederick who—but in that case it is incumbent. upon 
you to sell your life dearly. You are doubtless well provided with 
arms.’ ‘I never use them, M. le Baron.’ ‘ It will be perhaps neces- 
sary to use them, and to make good use of them too—we happen at this 
moment to be traversing a wood where three of my friends were killed.’ 
‘ What, in this wood, M. le Baron? Indeed, it does look very thick!’ 

“* Menard’s eyes kept glancing with anxiety from right to left; night 
was falling, and as it grew darker his terror augmented. ‘ Drive on, 
postillion, drive on fast, faster, as fast as the horses can gallop,’ he cried, 
in a trembling voice.to the post-boy; he, however, had received: his 
instructions from Dubourg, and did not quicken his pace. Frederick 
never spoke a word, and appeared buried in his own reflections; and 
Dubourg had drawn his pistols from his pocket and appeared to: be 
examining them with the utmost attention, casting from time to time'a 
glance into the woods. 

“* « Parbleu! M. Menard,’ said Dubourg, taking out of his pocket a 
shabby green pocketbook, in which he had stuck his last tavern bill of 
fare in order to give it bulk, ‘ here is for the moment the whole of my 
fortune. The fifteen thousand franks which remain to me for my tra- 
velling expenses are in this portfolio; but since you have had the good 
nature to charge yourself with Frederick’s funds, I hope that you will 
be obliging enough to be my treasurer also; it is useless for two persons 
to pay at the inns, it is better that that should be your affair.’ 

* Saying these words he presented the pocketbook to Menard, who 
looked at it as if he did not know what he ought to do; and although 
flattered with this mark of confidence, he had no idea of taking it. 

“ At that very moment, a long whistle, which echoed in the wood, 
was heard. 

«Oh! Oh! what in the world was that?’ cried Dubourg, rolling 
his eyes about him in a pretended fit of terror. ‘ Perhaps we are 
going to be attacked, M. le Baron.’ ‘ Why, i'faith, I am afraid of it. 
And there is M. Frederick asleep—wake him then.—No, it is not neces- 
sary.” 
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* Frederick was listening to the scene, and pretending to sleep 
profoundly. ‘ Take them, M. Menard,’ presenting to the preceptor his 
pistols and his pocketbook—‘ they are charged.’ ‘ Keep—keep them, 
for God’s sake, M. le Baron. 1 cannot take charge of this pocketbook. 
If you would have the goodness rather to—to—you understand far 
better than 1 how to defend yourself.’ 

“ And the poor Menard draws with one hand his portfolio from his 
breast, and with the other a large purse of gold—casting on Dubourg 
the most supplicating looks.’ ‘ In truth,’ said the latter, ‘I don’t know 
whether I ought to receive it. Perhaps Frederick will take it ill that’— 
‘Oh! no, M. le Baron, I am certain that he will approve it.’ 

“* Here are four men who are approaching us with blunderbusses,” 
said the postillion. 

“¢ Ah! Mon Dieu, we are lost,’ cried Menard. ‘ Do give it me, 
give it quick,’ exclaimed Dubourg, seizing the purse and the portfolio, 
* I see that this is my affair.’ 

“* Menard crept under the seat; the postillion cursed and swore, and 
flogged. Dubourg put his body half out of the carriage window, and 
fired two pistols in the air. Frederick pretended to wake up, the chaise 
flew like the wind, and before five minutes had expired, they were out of 
the wood. 

_* * We are safe,’ said Dubourg, in aiding Menard to raise himself. 
‘ What! is it possible, M. le Baron?’ ‘ We are out of the wood—the 
danger is over—we have had a narrow escape. Is it not true, Frederick ?” 
‘ And the robbers, M. le Baron?’ ‘ I have killed two of them.’ ‘ And 
I,’ said Frederick, ‘ saw the other two take to flight.’ ‘ Ah! M. le 
Baron,’ said Menard, ‘ it was a lucky thing that you were with us.’ 

“* The party arrives at the town. Dubourg was enchanted to play 
the part of treasurer, and commenced his office by sliding a gold 
piece into the hands of the postboy, in return for the whistle he had 
given so seasonably in the forest.” 


Dubourg had been clerk in a government office, a place 
which he lost because he considered that he ought to do only the 
fifth part of the work of his chief, who had five times his salary, 
and did nothing at all; afterwards entered a banking-house, where 
being confined from ten in the morning till ten at night, he re- 
venged himself upon delicate breakfasts, which consumed his en- 
tire salary, and disgusted his employers: after he left the bank 
various occupations followed, all of them, however, enlivened by 
the charms of écarté; his losses at this game were never, however, 
very great, for they only amounted to all he had. Occasional 
remittances were extorted from a benevolent aunt in Britanny, 
whom he had persuaded that he was married and had children. 
Nay! three at a birth, and a sick wife. From all this it is to be 
inferred, that the possession of poor M. Menard’s purse and 
portfolio was a new epoch in Dubourg’s life. Intoxicated with 
his riches, he ordered all things after a more splendid style than 
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even a palatin of Rava might be expected to be served. M. Me- 
nard’s weak points were truly a faiblesse for rank and his own 
stomach; both these appetites were gratified to the utmost of his 
hopes; his face shone with content when he saw his dinners; his 
joy was only tempered by the gravity of his own gravity, and the 
profound veneration he entertained for the palatin. 

Extravagant living was not the only folly into which the sup- 
posed Potoski fell when they arrived at Lyons; he determined 
to throw off his incognito, and promenade in a foreign costume 
in all the conspicuous places of the town, arm-in-arm with his 
faithful Menard, who by his constant interpellations took care to 
inform the by-standers and observers of the rank and title of his 
friend. The attention of some sharpers is roused; Dubourg re- 
ceives an invitation from one of the principal personages of the 
neighbourhood, which he does not fail to accept: a scene of great 
but untranslateable humour occurs, in which the poor palatin is 
stripped at the écarté table of his last farthing, and finally turned 
out of the house. Dubourg, a person of infinite ingenuity, is not, 
as may be supposed, a person of conduct, or of great penetration ; 
of the manners of persons of high rank he knows even less than 
Menard, and in his way is almost as easily taken in. His distress 
at having been robbed of the whole travelling funds of the party 
may be easily conceived: poor Menard is imposed npon by ane- 
ther story, and is persuaded to combine in a fiction, in order to 
draw an additional supply from Frederick’s father; while, in the 
mean time, the Baron Potoski, it is agreed, shall write for a supply 
to his intendant in Cracovia. It would be endless to describe the 
ludicrous situations into which the vanity and impudence of Du- 
bourg, and the credulity and gluttony of Menard, involve both 
themselves and those they come in contact with. ‘The adventures — 
ut the house of M. Chambertin are perhaps richer in food for 
laughter than any other part of the whole fifty-five volumes; but 
they unfortunately turn in some measure upon accidents of a kind 
to be veiled from the general eye. ‘They end, however, as usual, 
in the destitution of Dubourg, who loses every thing at play, and 
moreover encounters a Paris creditor, who had served him with 
dinners too long not to know him well. An escape is suddenly 
effected from an evening entertainment in silk stockings, and poor 
fat Menard is dragged over the country on foot, under the idea 
that his friend the baron is pursued by Turkish emissaries, em- 
ployed by the Porte to assassinate the intended ambassador. 
While this pair are pursuing théir adventures in the fields, Frede- 
rick is tranquilly employed at a distance in making love, in a kind 
of Arcadia of the author’s own invention; so that the poor tutor is 
left to his fate, and he is at length persuaded by the baron to ac- 
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cept with him a temporary engagement from a company of strolling 
players, where he and Potoski personate two of the first court 
actors of Warsaw. Menard, in all these follies, fortifies himself in 
his idea of the rank of his companion, and is just descending the 
staircase of the inn, his fat person arranged in an oriental dress 
and green turban, (in which the manager usually played Ma- 
homet,) to perform the part of Theseus, when he is encountered 
by Frederick’s father, the grave Count de Montreville, who, by the 
frequent demands of money made upon him by his son, had begun 
to suspect that something was wrong, and had come in search of 
the travellers. 


“« Ascending the staircase, he found himself face to face with Menard, 
who was coming down, majestically declaiming, 
‘ La fortune @ mes voeux cesse d’étre opposée, 
Madame, et dans vos bras met ....’” 


The old gentleman raised his head on hearing the voice of 
Menard, regarded him for some moments with surprise, and at 
length cried out, “ Is it possible! Is this M. Menard that I see 
under this costume?” Menard stared at the traveller, and was 
thunderstruck at the apparition of his pupil’s father. The 
Count, seizing him roughly by the arm, pulled him back into his 
apartment, and in his usual caustic tone attacked the woe-begone 
preceptor with questions. 


“< ¢ What does all this signify, M. Menard ? What means this turban, 
this yellow dress, this lunatic air? Was it to act on the stage, sir, 
that I sent you with my son? Did you and Frederick suppose that I was 
always to remain your dupe? In fifteen days you ate and drank the 
eight thousand francs which I put into your hands.’—‘ No, sir, we 
did not eat and drink them.’-—‘ Silence, sir; I was willing to par- 
don this first folly: I sent you more money, and after some time I find 
that my son is still at Grenoble; that he is making the tour of Europe 
in Dauphiny—l leave Paris, I go to Grenoble—you are not to be found. 
I ransack the environs in vain ; at last it is here that I find you, in this 
attire! I did not expect it, I confess. But my son, where is he? is he 
also play-acting. —‘ No, M. le Comte.’—‘ Where is he then? speak.’ — 
‘ He is lost, M. le Comte.’—‘ Lost! what do you mean ?’—‘ That 
is to say, M. le Comte, that he has only lost his way.—‘ Remember, 
sir, that it was to you that I confided my son.’ —‘ We will find him 
again, my lord, M. le Baron Potoski is about to send off couriers to all 
the courts of Europe to seek him.’-—‘ The Baron Potoski! who is he ?” 
—‘He is a Polish nobleman, a young man of great knowledge, the 
Palatin of Rava and Sandomir,’ &c. 


Of course the murder is soon out, and the farce of Dubourg 
pretty nearly at an end. A translation, much less a few detached 
and abridged scenes, can give but a faint notion of the general 
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effect of a work uncommonly well sustained in all its parts of 
humour by our French Smollett. 

Perhaps the most truly pleasing of all these romances is André le 
Savoyard: it is the least dramatic, and with the exception of the 
character of Rossignol, the layman or attitudiner for the artists, 
the least lively of our author’s writings; but it is full of truth, and 
breathes an air of purity and innocence. The satire is chiefl 
confined to the ridicule of an imbecile count, a model of selfish- 
ness and impotence. He has married, against her inclination, a 
beautiful and amiable woman, whom he persecutes with atten- 
tions by no means acceptable. She leads him a perpetual chase, 
from Paris to a country seat, and from home to the houses of her 
friends, in a manner which reminds the reader of the perpetual 
efforts of the wretched little lord, in the ‘ Memoirs of a Lady of 
Quality,’ contained in Peregrine Pickle, to gain possession of his 
wife. With this exception, and the one already named, the 
glozing rogue Rossignol, the novel is chiefly illustrative of virtue 
in humble life, of mountain purity maintaining its candour, even 
in contact with the impurities of city life. It is well known that 
Savoy furnishes Paris with its chimney-sweepers, and that Savoy- 
ard is now in fact become synonymous with ramoneur. Savoyards 
also perform in that capital the duty of commissioners, or porters 
and message-bearers, as the Auvergnats carry water, and the 
Swiss cantons supply the hotels with the concierges or door- 
porters—all alike, we believe, celebrated for their integrity, and 
the faithful discharge of the confidential commissions with which 
they are frequently entrusted. Andrew the Savoyard and his little 
brother, mere children, set off after the manner of their country 
from a cottage in the mountains of Savoy, to seek their fortunes 
in the capital of France, and this novel is the history of their re- 
spective adventures, for their fortunes are different. They are 
separated by a ridiculous circumstance in a crowd, on their arrival 
in Paris, and having no means of tracing each other, they are only 
brought together after their respective fates are fixed in life. The 
history of Andrew opens with this pleasing scene, told in the 
words of the hero, who speaks throughout : 


“ The snow was falling in large flakes: the highways were covered 
with it, and it almost blocked up the bye-paths among the mountains, 
and the roads often running on the edge of a precipice, which surround 
the little town of l'Hépital, not far from Mont Blanc. 

** Our cottage stood near a road, from which the stormy weather had 
driven all passengers for several days. The snow was already a foot 
deep cn the earth ; nevertheless, neither I nor my brothers had a thought 
of seeking shelter. 

** I was rolling at the foot of a rock, and I felt as comfortable as if it 
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had been on a grassy bank: my little hands were manufacturing snow- 
balls and discharging them at my brothers, who in their turn attacked 
me with similar weapons. Pierre, crouching in the hollow made by 
the road, only showed himself now and then, taking pains in the 
mean time to level his aim with great accuracy, and then immediately 
concealing himself. Jacques ran from side to side without stopping, 
except to pick up the materials of iis balls, and then darting them at us, 
stole out of the way. 

“What delight was there when any of us happened to hit: what 
cries of joy when Jacques, as he was making off, received a ball on his 
back : when Pierre, at the instant that he popped up his little white 
head from his hiding place, caught the ball in his face, over which the 
snow would break in a thousand atoms. The conquered joined his 
laugh to that of the conqueror: victory never cost a tear. How could 
we be cold? we were so happy, and at an age when happiness.is so 
pure—for it is mingled neither with the recollections of the past, nor 
fears for the future. 

** Already had the voice of our mother more than once reached us, 
warning us to come in: directly, was the answer of all of us. But just 
at the moment of regaining home, some fresh snowball from one or 
other of us would renew the war; the attack was recommenced on all 
hands, and cries of joy, bursts of laughter, made our mountains echo 
again. Our feet were half dead with cold, our little red numb bands 
could scarcely take up and compress the snow which afforded us our 
pastime-—nevertheless we never could prevail ourselves to return to the 
fireside of our cottage. 

** But when the approach of night at length compelled us to quit our 
sport, we would enter all three, blowing, and panting, and glowing with 
pleasure ; and run and pop ourselves down in the great chimney corner 
by the side of the fire, before which our father sat in his large chair, 
whilst my mother was moving about in the large kitchen, the only room 
of the house, preparing the soup for our evening meal, all the time 
scolding us for having come home so late. 

“*See how they are covered with snow! To stay so long in the road 
in such weather as this. Hum! the vagabonds: when they once get 
set in to play, there is no making them hear.’ 

**Don’t scold them, Marie,’ our father would say, drawing us 
towards him, ‘don’t scold them; they amuse themselves ; they are 
happy. Why seek to trouble their little pleasures ?" ’ 


The tranquillity of this peaceable family is one evening during 
a storm interrupted by cries of distress. “Tbe good man, though 
suffering from the effects of a recent fall, rushes out to render 
assistance, and arrives in time to guide the carriage of the Comte 
de Francornard from a precipice “covered with snow, over which 
the postillion was unconsciously leading it. The carriage had 
suffered some injury, and the great man was glad to take “refuge 
under a roof. He had with him his valet, and an infant child 


of great beauty that had slept through the accident, and was 
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brought into the cottage in that state. We have already spoken 
of the Comte: an extract will convey the anthor’s conception of 
this character. It is little André who speaks, after having exa- 
mined the strangers; he thus describes the Comte. 


“He might be about fifty-five years of age; of small stature, looking 
meagre and sickly: though travelling, he wore no boots, and the cold 
(according to him) had so shrivelled the calves of his legs, that in fact 
no traces of them remained. His face was long, as also his nose, which 
in the profile was sufficiently broad to shelter the person who had hold of 
his arm from the wind. His complexion was yellow; one of his eyes 
was covered with a patch of black taffetas, fixed there by a ribbon 
passing round the gentleman’s head, without, however, creating the 
slightest resemblance to the God of Love. The remaining eye was 
black, and lively enough: forced to do the duty of two, its propio 
allowed it no repose, and rolled it incessantly from right to left. Lastly, 
his countenance was graced by a contemptuous sneer, which seemed the 
habitual expression of it. He had a short tail, which behind followed 
all the movements of bis eye in front.” 


At the sight of the lovely little child, the boys had exclaimed 
with pleasure, but Andrew says no cry of admiration escaped 
them on viewing the countenance of this gentleman. 


“‘ The stranger surveyed the interior of our cottage with an air of dis- 
satisfaction, ‘ Have you no other room where I can rest myself at a 
distance from all these little brats?’ said he to my father, casting a look 
of impatience on me and my brothers. ‘ No, sir, this large chamber is 
the entire of our abode.’ ‘Chamber! do they call this a chamber ” 
muttered the gentleman, looking at his valet, who had just taken off 
his cloak, and answered every thing he said with a respectful smile. 

***Let me see; where shall I put myself, for 1 suppose I must put 
myself somewhere. Must I not? Champagne.’ ‘ Most undoubtedly, 
my lord, the place is not worthy of you ; but it is not the poor people’s 
fault.” ‘You are right, Champagne ; the place is not worthy of me; 
but since there is no other—’ 

“* Oh, if.the gentleman would like to be alone,’ said my mother, 
‘there is besides a garret above, where we keep our winter provisions ; 
there is plenty of fresh straw.’ 

“A garret! straw! for me! Tell me, Champagne, did you hear 
this woman ; really this is too good |’ 

“And the gentleman rolled bis eye from right to left, and tried to 
look piercing. Although I was behind him, I could tell the motion of 
his eye by that of his tail. 

«These peasants, my lord, are not aware to whom they have the 
honour of speaking.’—‘ Certainly they don’t know. Let us see. Give 
me a chair, on which I may be able to sit down.’ 

“*T have but this large chair, sir,’ said my father, putting forward 
the seat in which he ordinarily sat: whilst my mother, holding him 
by the jacket, said to him, in an under tone, ‘ But it’s thy chair, 
Georget ; where are you to sit, and you so lame ?” 
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“‘My father turned round and made her a sign to be silent; she 
obeyed with reluctance, for neither the tone nor the manners of the 
stranger disposed her to put herself out of the way for him. 

‘«* No easy chair,’ said he, spreading his spindle legs before the fire, 
and warming his fingers loaded with rings. ‘ How ill these roads are 
kept! I must write to the prefect of this department : ah, by the bye, 
tell me, my good man, when you came up to my carriage as it was 
floundering in the snow, why you cried out to the postillion to stop ; what 
was that for?’ ‘ Because he was going towards a precipice, which the 
snow concealed from him: a few more turns of the wheel, and you 
would all have perished.’ ‘How! what ! 1, the Comte de Francornard, 
I die in that manner—rolled into a hole. How extraordinary! I say, 
Champagne, can you conceive that? Dost thou understand to what 
danger I have been exposed? and I was sleeping tranquilly in my car- 
riage all the time, surrounded with perils: by Jove, if that is not cou- 
rage, I am an ass.’ ‘ My lord always shows courage.’ ‘ You are right, 
Champagne, I am always so; but I hope this last trait will be cited in 
the history of my life. This is now at least the tenth time that it has 
happened to me to be asleep at the moment of danger. You remember 
when my hotel caught fire. I was in a profound sleep while one entire 
chimney was burnt down, and if I had not been roused, I was capable 
of sleeping in that manner till morning, while every body else was run- 
ning away. I say, Champagne, I call that sang froid.’ ‘That is pre- 
cisely, my lord, what all the world admires in your character.”. ... » 
‘Sir,’ said at last my father, approaching the gentieman, ‘ your postil- 
lion is still in the road.’ ‘ Well, and what then ? it is his business to be 
in the roads—the vagabond who was going to overthrow us : he deserves 
to be severely punished.’ ‘ He ran the same risk himself, sir.” ‘ Ah, you 
think so, my friend. I say, Champagne, this Savoyard has the impu- 
dence to compare my existence with that of a postillion.’ ‘My lord, 
these are people of a condition not to understand you.’ ‘ You are right, 
this sort of persons live and die like marmottes—without having a 
thought of a distinguished kind. However this may be, I must set off 
as soon as possible. I am not able to remain long in this spot ; there is 
a description of odour here capable of suffocating a well-bred person. 
Champagne, go with this Savoyard to examine the carriage: see if 
there is any thing broken : let him put it into the right road; and as 
soon as day dawns we will be off. I do not choose to adventure myself 


by night in roads covered with snow.’ ‘ Reckon upon my attention, my 
lord.’ 


Champagne returns with the Savoyard— 


“ ¢ Well, Champagne,—what of my carriage?’ asks the little gentle- 
man, without looking at my father. ‘ Oh, there is not much the matter, 
my lord, a screw broken ; the postillion says it is a mere nothing.’ ‘1 
shall certainly not again get into a carriage where a screw is wanting, 
that the wheel may come off and we be overturned on the road. The 
postillion laughs at that, for he is on horseback. That which is broken 
must be mended, and that immediately. Are there no smiths in this 
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cursed country of your's?’ ‘‘ Sir,’ said my father, ‘ it is true there is 9 
man who shoes horses and works at carriages ; but he lives at the other 
end of the parish.’ ‘ Let him live with the devil, if you like, but I must 
have him.’ ‘’Tis a long way off, and the roads are in such a state, and 
in the night * © You ought to be as much used to run over the 
snow, as I am to wear a sword. With a great pole like that, you ought 
to be able to ae yourself up any where. But you are afraid probably ” 
‘No, Sir, no. I gave no proof of that when at the hazard of my life 
I stopped your horses on the edge of the precipice.’ ‘True, most as-, 
suredly, my good man, I shall recompense you for it ; but I must abso- 
lutely have a smith.’ 

“My father prepared to set off, when my mother ran and threw her- 
self into his arms. ‘ My dear Georget! do not go out such a night as 
this; you are already ill—the road is dangerous—to-morrow, as soon as 
it is light, it will be time enough to seek some one.’ 

*** To-morrow,’ said the stranger, ‘ don’t think of it, good woman ! 
to-morrow, and then I should be obliged to stay a part of the day here. 
No, no, I must start at daylight. Do not keep your husband; fear 
nothing ; I answer for him, and i’faith, I have done far different things 
myself ; I, who have skated for whole hours on basins three feet deep 
of water, &c.’” 


Of course the poor mountaineer does the great little man’s 
behest: he returns wounded, with a smith, however—all that his 
Lordship cared or thought about. On leaving the cottage, the 


poor people discover the miniature of a beautiful woman, the 
wife of the stranger, which had been dropped from the neck of 
the infant. ‘The honest people are unable to return the thing, 
for they know not whom they have had the honour of entertain- 
ing : but when the poor Georget dies, and ten of his little sons 
set out for the grand ville to seek their fortunes, the mother 
entrusts it to the care of Andrew, with instructions to restore it 
to the gentleman whose property it was, when he should en- 
counter him in the great city. This little circumstance is turned 
to account in the history of his adventures. 

Of M. Dupont, the flourishing Paris grocer, who gives his 
name to one of the novels at the head of this paper, we never 
think without associating the idea of Liston. His good nature, 
his simplicity, his vanity, his timidity, his ridiculous taste in dress, 
his awkward activity, and to crown all, his utter unconsciousness 
of not being as fine a fellow, and as loveable an object as any in 
Paris, would all meet an admirable representative in our ini- 
mitable comedian. What enjoyment the people would have in 
his dancing at Romainville, with his sounding seals and watch 
chain, and his pockets full of crown-pieces, making together a 
little tambourin accompaniment, and his coat of skyblue: or at 
the scene of his marriage festival, when he unluckily dons a pair 
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of over-tight mexpressibles, and covers the accident all the even- 
ing with his hat, to the horror of all the party; and when again 
repulsed by his wife, and held in supreme contempt by her, after 
repeatedly ‘finding the door locked against him, he applies to a 
magistrate, who, all the time declining to interfere in so delicate 
an affair, reads him certain articles of the Five Codes, which 
assure to him his privileges, and with which M. Dupont is so de- 
lighted, that in lieu of other amusements, he commits them to 
memory behind his compter. We know not how Liston would 
contrive in a farce to bring about the melancholy catastrophe 
which we can read, laughing all the time, in the novel, but which 
would look far too serious on the stage. Poor M. Dupont falls 
a victim to his ardour. He is at Marseilles, when he receives a 
letter from his wife, informing him of a change having taken 
place in her sentiments, and adding that on his return she trusted 
she should understand her duty better than she had hitherto 
done. The impatience of poor M. Dupont leads him into the 
most extravagant measures to secure his earlier arrival in Paris. 
He breaks off all the business-negotiations he had set on foot at 
Marseilles, and demands the speediest conveyance possible for 
Paris. He starts with a chaise and four and courier, and pur- 
sues his route night and day, making at all the inns no secret of 
the object of his mission. He conceives that by telling he is in 
such haste because he is going to sleep with his wife, that all the 
world will ‘ speed the parting guest.’ Presently, however, seeing 
that the courier is always in advance, the brilliant idea strikes 
him, that he should get on faster on horseback. On the spot, he 
purchases horse, saddle and bridle, and the courier’s boots, and 
though he had never before bestrode a horse, he did not hesitate 
to gallop off at the greatest pace his beast was capable of: un- 
happy M. Dupont! he kills his horse, and breaks his own neck in 
a stone quarry, and sleeps—not with his wife—but with his 
fathers. 

A journey with so fatal a termination is certainly not a subject 
for farce; nevertheless, there are incidents on this invaluable 
expedition, which would afford materials for a genius like that of 
Liston. Such, for example, as the inconsistency of a cockney 
grocer travelling en milord with his four horses and courier ; and 
the disappointment of the innkeepers, who had prepared their best 
entertainment for the great man, and then find an odd figure of 
a tradesman roll out of the carriage, who, utterly unconscious of 
his grandeur, accepts all the civility of his host as his ordinary 
reception of travellers, and prefers sitting in the kitchen, eating 
an apple-pie and bread and cheese, while the horses are changing, 
to the magnificent repast upon which the cook had been toiling 
for hours. 
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It is not improbable that M. Dupont has already been con- 
verted into farce on the French stage, though we are not aware 
of the fact. Jean, and the Laitiére de Montfermeil, have both 
been metamorphosed into charming vaudevilles, in which the 
London public have had the double opportunity of seeing these 
new editions of two excellent novels, and the rare acting of Lafont 
and Jenny Colon. 

We have already spoken of M. and Madame Moutonnet ; 
they are a model of that common pair of domestic animals, the 
led husband and imperious wife, and if we could draw them with 
the same effect that Paul de Koch has done in all the leisure of 
four volumes, we would quote them for a couple of as true 
originals as ever were created in an inventor’s brain. An extract 
may at least amuse, though it cannot convey the impression com- 
municated by the long intimacy procured by the perusal of the 
entire work; for it is as true of the writings of Paul as of some 
others, that his portraiture is so lively that each of his novels adds 
so many acquaintance to our stock. 


‘** M. Eustache Moutonnet is a rich lace merchant of the Rue St. 
Martin, a man highly respected in the commercial world, for no bill of 
his has ever been protested, and he never failed to pay his debts when 
they were due. For thirty years that he has been established in busi- 
ness, he has invariably occupied himself in his concerns from eight in 
the morning till eight in the evening. He himself keeps his own ledger 
and day-book, Madame Moutonnet undertakes the correspondence, and 
manages all negotiations. The details of the shop and the till are con- 
fided to an old clerk and to Mademoiselle Eugenie Moutonnet. 

“* M. Moutonnet is not, as may have been suspected, in the habit of 
commanding in his own house—it is his wife who acts, orders, disposes, 
and rules all. When she is in a good humour, (which is rare,) she 
permits her husband to go out after dinner to take his half cup of coffee, 
on condition that he frequents the café at the corner of the Rue Mau- 
conseil, because there they give large lumps of sugar, and M. Moutonnet 
always brings away three for his wife. 

“ On Sunday, dinner is fixed a little earlier, in order to have time to 
walk in the garden of the Tuileries, or in the Jardin Turc. Parties of 
pleasure into the country are very rare, and only take place on extraordi- 
nary occasions, such, for instance, as the birth-days of M. or Mdme 
Moutonnet. 

“ This regular life does not prevent the fat lace merchant from consi- 
dering himself the happiest of mankind: so true it is, that that which 
wearies one person to death makes the happiness of another. M. Mou- 
tonnet was born with simple and peaceful tastes—to be led, to be guided 
like an infant, was with him an absolute want. M. Moutonnet was in 
no fear of being led away by his passions, for he had none; all he knew 
in the world was trade, and obedience to the orders of his wife. 

“‘ Madame Moutonnet bad passed her fortieth year, but it is under- 
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stood that she is never to be more than thirty-six years of age. She 
was never pretty, but she is tall, and ber husband is persuaded that he 
has 4 magnificent creature for a wife. She is not a coquette, but she 
conceives herself entitled to universal preference over all other women by 
her beauty and her sense. She never loved her husband; nevertheless, if 
he had been unfaithful to her for a moment, she would have torn his eyes 
out, not because she had any kindness for him, but she stood up for her 
rights in all things. , 


* * * * * 


“ St. Eustache, M. Moutonnet’s birth-day, was an epoch impatiently 
expected in the house of the lace merchant. On that day all was in 
motion at M. Moutonnet’s: his wife even permitted the household to 
wear a smile—Engenie learned a new song, which she sung to her dear 
papa as she offered him a purse she had worked, or a clasp for his nap- 
kin, or a snuff-box, and the good Moutonnet never received the little 
present from his daughter. without feeling the tears spring to his eyes. 

‘“* Madame Moutonnet also presented her birth-day gift; but as order 
and economy ruled all her actions, her offering usually consisted in pairs 
of stockings, pocket handkerchiefs, and waistcoats. Whatever the gift 
might be, M. Moutonnet was transported, enchanted: if his wife had 
‘given him a pinch of tobacco, he would’ have manifested the same de- 
light. ‘The good man had his own reasons for appearing always satis- 
fied. . 

“‘ M. Bidais (the clerk) gave nothing: he reserved his little savings 
for the day of Sainte-Barbe, the birth-day of Madame Moutonnet: the 
old foreman was a courtier, for all the time he was complimenting 
the husband, he had the address to speak of nothing but the virtues and 
graces of the wife. 

** By way of recompense, he was allowed to join the country 
party, and it was he who was commissioned to carry the two enormous 
baskets filled with provisions, because Madame Moutonnet, not wishing 
to leave her house without any person in it, since she had heard of somie 
robberies in the quarter, did not now permit her maid-servant to accofi- 
pany them. ‘This threw poor Bidais into despair: he groaned over his 
burthens, and the perspiration beaded his face all along the road, bend- 
ing under the weight of his baskets, and not daring to utter the slightest 
complaint, but on the contrary, whenever Madame Moutonnet happened 
to Jook in that direction, trying to appear alert, and even frolicsome. 

** On the day before the eventful birth-day, Madame Moutonnet, who 
undertook the task of inviting the persons who suited her, and after- 
wards condescended to inform her husband of what she had done, stop- 
‘ped her husband after dinner as he was folding his napkin, and the dear 
man was about to return to his ledger. 

** * Monsieur Moutonnet, to-morrow is St. Eustache,’ (said Madame 
Moutonnet, speaking almost good-humouredly.) ‘ Bah! you do not say 
so,’ answers the laceman, attempting to appear astonished, although forthe 
last eight days he had every morning been to the barometer to ascertain 
whether it would be fine weather on his birth-day. 

“ * Js it possible that we arc near the.twentieth ?’ 
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* © Ves, sir; since to-day is the nineteenth of September.’ * ‘You are 
right, my wife.’ ‘1 never forget these occasions, I, sir.’ ‘ You are 
extremely kind, Madame Moutonnet; you know I never forget the St. 
Barbe, either, my heart.’ ‘ There is no question of the St. Barbe, sir, 
it is St. Eustache we shall celebrate to-morrow.’ ‘ True, my wife. ‘I 
have arranged a party of pleasure to the wood of Romainville ; does that 
suit you, sir?” ‘ How! my life, suit me, it delights, it transports me ; 
the wood of Romainville—I have always loved it, you know; Ce bois 
charmant pour les amans.’ 

‘* ¢ There is no question of lovers, M. Moutonnet, you are always so 
ridiculous!" * My wife, it is St. Eustache that produces this effect.’ 
* Hold your tongue, sir.’ A glance of severity gave M. Moutonnet to 
understand that his daughter was sitting near him, and might hear him; 
the dear creature held his tongue, and his wife continues— 

**¢ T have invited a large company for to-morrow; I have tried to 
make an agreeable selection among our friends, and I think you will be 
satisfied with my choice.’ ‘ My wife, you know that I always am—’ 
‘ Permit me to speak, M. Moutonnet—if you interrupt me every instant 
we shall never come to the end,’ ‘ True, true, my wife.’ ‘ This is the 
manner in which I have made up our party. First, us three and’ M. 
Bidais. I do not take Jeanneton, because 1 do not wish to leave the 
house alone. M. Bidais, besides, will carry the baskets: you know 
that that will amuse him.’ ‘ Yes, Madame,’ said the old clerk, trying 
to smile in order to conceal a grimace, which the word baskets had pro- 
duced among his features. 

*« * T give you notice, M. Bidais, that they will be somewhat heavy to- 
morrow, for there will be a good many of us, and excepting bread and 
wine, which we shall purchase from the keeper, all will be to be carried.’ 
‘ And perhaps I shall be able to relieve him now and then,’ said M. 
Moutonnet. ‘ No, no,’ ‘ said Madame Moutonnet, ‘ No, sir, I shall 
not listen to that; Ido not choose that on the day of your féte you 
should fatigue yourself all the morning, you would be good for nothing 
the rest of the evening.’ ‘ True, true, my wife,’ ” &c. 


La Maison Blanche, though one of his works of which the 
author himself is most proud, is not one which has given us mdst 
pleasure. It approaches too nearly to the veritable romance, and 
the pedantic schoolmaster who performs the part of primo buffo 
is a failure. The really successful efforts of the author are in the 
character of Robinet, the pompous government clerk, proud on 
£70 per annum, who becomes heir to a considerable property, 
the real extent of which of course he is as unable to value as he 
is to make a judicious use of it. Nothing will serve him but a 
chateau, and an estate, anda name. His notary quickly supplies 
him with these luxuries in exchange for his rentes: He buys an 
old ruinous castle in Auvergne, and marries into a miserably poor 
family of noblesse in a neighbouring town. The amusement is 
in seeing the effects of their insolent assurance and pride upon 
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the weak mind of the parvenu; the whole family quarter them- 
selves upon the unhappy Robinet—take possession of his pro- 
perty, and discharge his servants. At the slightest supposed 
sign of opposition (in fact, Robinet makes none, he is too proud 
of his connexion,) the old marquis, his father-in-law, threatens the 
tremblirg clerk in the gallant style of Lewis XIV. ‘ Do so and 
so, or remember it is with me that your business will be.’ Poor 
Robinet, (or de Rochenoir, as he is called after his chateau,) 
submits till he is ruined, when he makes his escape, and is ulti- 
mately found walking about Paris, with his hands in the pockets 
of his capote de propriétaire, trying to get reinstated in his old 
place of clerk. 

Frére Jacques, though not a merry novel, is worthy of the 
author, for it is utterly a picture of everyday life, together with 
frequent indications of a keen perception of character. It is the 
history of two brothers—a favourite and a neglected child: the 
name of Jacques, it seems, is not in estimation with the ladies 
of France: Jacques, however, was so named after his godfather, 
but his mother never relished either him or his name: he felt the 
preference in favour of his elder brother, an amiable but a weak 
boy, and left his home. 

Long after this indiscreet step, and the decease of his parents, 
he returns; his brother having married a lady of fortune, and 
desiring to live in the country, takes occasion to purchase the 
house in which his parents had lived, and where his infancy had 
been spent. He is examining his new purchase with his bride 
and her mother, when they perceive through the iron bars of the 
gate at the bottom of the garden, a head, all whiskered and 
‘ bearded like the pard,’ garnished with a huge scar, and gazing with 
great earnestness upon the house and grounds. ‘This is the run- 
away Jacques, just returned from a long and arduous military 
service: a recognition afterwards takes place between him and 
his brother, who, still remembering the affright of the ladies, and 
all their talk of banditti and ruffians, hesitates at receiving him 
and introducing him to his wife. The honest and manly heart of 
Jacques revolts at his brother’s want of affection, and retreats 
from his presence with disgust. From this point of the story, 
opposite indeed are the fates and fortunes of the brothers as of 
their characters; weakness and ambition conduct the one to the 
gallies, while the sturdy whiskerandos remains an honest citizen, to 
protect his family, and keep up his name. 

Georgette, ou la Niece du Tabellion, and Gustave, ou le Mau- 
vais Sujet, are clever novels; but we should willingly leave them 
out of the collection of the works of Paul de Koch, for they are 
extravagant and dissolute. The author was young and ardent 
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when he wrote them; he consulted simply his genius, had little 
experience, and set probability at defiance. Georgette is in fact 
the history of a woman who sets the world at defiance, and pur- 
sues the fleeting pleasures, from the penalties of which youth and 
beauty for a time protect her. It is truly a sad and degrading 
picture, not unredeemed by talent, but too warm in colouring to 
effect the, no doubt, virtuous intentions of its author. ‘There are 
two characters inimitably well drawn—an accomplished villain of 
a valet or house-steward, Lafleur—and his master, a ci-devant 
jeune homme, a made-up old buck, all gallantry and fashion, 
whom a rude repulse would have shaken into a score of separate 
morsels. 

Gustave is a pendant to Georgette ; both were written when 
the memory of Figault Le Brun was too fresh in the author's 
mind. It contains a good character of a veteran soldier, now be- 
come a favourite subject with the French reading and play-going 
public. Beyond this, with a few lively village intrigues, and an 
admirable sketch of a blanchisseuse en fin, we remember nothing 
good in Gustave. , 

La Femme, le Mari, et ? Amant, is the last of Paul de Koch’s 
voluminous compositions, and not the least amusing. It is light, 
frank, and agreeable. The story perhaps is improbable, but it is 
artful, and gives the author an opportunity of developing his cha- 
racters. In them there is nothing improbable: on the contrary, 
they seem fresh impressed into the service of the novelist from 
the streets and salons of Paris. Our author has the art of distin- 
guishing character by slight strokes, which he multiplies till the 
persons of his novels start from the canvas. The characters of 
the one just mentioned are moving with life, from the principal 
to the most subordinate. Dubois, with his noisy gaiety and his 
talent at finding amusement in every thing; Jolivet, and his 
meanness; Jeuneville, and his unprincipled carelessness; the 
lady of the capote pensée, in her unconscious state between a 
flame expiring and a new one rekindling ; down to the proprié- 
taire, always so anxious as to the price of Dubois’s denrées colo- 
niales; and little Ninie, with her simple frankness, not the least 
displayed in the delicate distress of the opera, when in the hearing 
of her neighbours, and to the confusion of her lover, Deligny, she 
makes a merit of her white hands, which she attributes to having 
soaped in the morning. Scenes of extravagant pleasantry are not 
wanting in the novel, and some of them are perhaps as successful 
as any of the former ones. ‘Two incidents occur to us, which in 
the original, we defy the gravest of men to read without ostensible 
marks of delight. We allude to the imposition practised on the 
unhappy Jolivet, who is unconsciously made to escort some girls 
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of loose. character, who are smuggling wine in bladders concealed 
under:their dress through the barriers of Paris, and who being 
soundéd by the officers with their iron instruments, (to the utter 
horrof and amazement of their protector, who takes them for per- 
sons of condition,) flood the floor of the vehicle with contraband 
wine :: and to that other still: more amusing. scene,,in which, the 
hero, compelled to. go. and meet his father at the diligence as he 
arrives from the country, is obliged by a singular train: of circum- 
stances to repair thither without an. indispensable part of his at- 
tire. Anold shabby roquelaureis all that the elegant Deligny can 
procure to repair the deficiency, which, closely pinned down in 
front and so straight that he can scarcely walk, gives rise to a 
series of delicate distresses as he traverses the quarter of Paris in 
which he finds himself an this situation, and the Bureay des Mes- 
sageries. ,. Tlie misery of the poor fellow is of that kind which. it 
Is permitted to laugh at; and certaialy, among the petits .mal- 
heurs of life, there are. not many more ludicrous than the condition 
of poor Deliguy, stuck fast in a cabriolet, from which he dare not 
descend for fear he may not be able to command the requisite 
quantity of stride, 

Before we dismiss the little library of the author’s works heaped 
up on the table before us, we must make one remark. on the ex- 
traordinary dislike which the writer seems .to entertain against 
our countrymen. : In nearly every one of his novels we meet en 
passant with an Englishman, who is simply introduced to be de- 
spised. ..Fair. satire we should not object to; our countrymen 
are not wanting in absurdities, especially on the continent, and 
we therefore lament that Paul should. not only. show his dislike, 
but his ytter ignorance of the English character, Did he know 
us better, one of. two things would infallibly take place—either 
that his skilful pen would sketch some truly ludicrous and amusing 
satires of our infirmities, and thus contribute to their cure, or that 
this dislike, which is now a mere ignorant bugbear, would melt 
away before a due appreciation of the many sterling and valuable 
qualities that, without vanity, we may lay claim to, as going to 
compose a national character. 
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Arr. VII.—1. Noticias historicas de Don Gaspar Melchor de 
Jovellanos, consagradas a sus respetables Cenizas, 1. M. de 
‘A.M. Palma. 1812. 4to. 

2. Memorias para la vida del Excelentisimo Senor Don Gaspar 
Melchor de Jovellunos, y noticias analiticas de sus abras, por 
Don Juan Agustin Cean Bermudez. Madrid. 1814. 


Amonest the Spanish:authors of modern timés, Jovellanos stands 
pre-eminent. Equally celebrated as a writer and as a patriot, no 
one is more generally admired at home, or better known abroad. 
Whatever may be the opinion formed of the soundness of some of 
his principles, or the wisdom) of some of his actions, his first-rate 
talents and his solid: virtues stand confessed by Spaniards of all 
parties and denominations; and it is his peculiar felicity that -he 
has preserved: his literary:and’ moral fame untainted in the midst 
of conflicting opinions and political convulsions, of the: intrigues 
of courts and the shocks of popular parties, in. all which‘ he 
largely mixed, either as the mimister of an absolute king, or as the 
magistrate of a people in a state of revolution.- His works have 
found their way into foreign countries, and met with approbation 
from the most fastidious critics. During the contest for the throne 
of Spain, the government of Joseph Bonaparte madé. ita poirit to 
gain him over to their side. In England, the Edinburgh: and 
Quarterly Reviews have concurred in praising him; Dr. Southiey 
has expressed his admiration of hts. writings and character} and 
Lord Holland, besides keeping his’bust by the side of that of Fox, 
is known to pride himself upon having been the friend of the 
illustrious original. Such unanimity of applause must have beet 
extorted by more than ordinary merit, and we trust it will,not be 
thought a proof of partiality on our part that we add-our mite to 
so valuable a stock, and give our testimony to declare Jovellanes 
a truly great and good man, 

It is a misfortune of this celebrated writer that we possess no 
collection of his works., The only edition of his elegant: compo- 
sitions, the E/ogios, has been long out of print: Of his touching 
and eloquent appeal to his fellow-countrymen there is but one 
wretched edition. His Informe sobre Ley Agraria has been, in- 
deed, reprinted; yet of the few editions of this work, one alone is 
tolerable in point of typographical beauty or correctness. Some 
of his poetry has been published without his name. Thus the 
Spanish scholar who may feel anxious to peruse the writings of 
the best and most celebrated author of modern Spain, must un- 
dergo the trouble of looking for them in separate collections. 

Many circumstances will account for this neglect. During the 
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latter part of the reign of Charles IV., or let us rather say, of his 
favourite, the notorious Godoy, Prince of the Peace, it was almost 
treason, to mention the name of Jovellanos. The Spanish revo- 
lution of 1808 removed, indeed, that obstacle, since the subject of 
the present article was a member of the Junta Central, to whom 
the government of Spain was entrusted. But those were times of 
great political excitement, when nothing literary inspired the least 
interest; and nothing therefore was published that did not bear 
upon the events of the day. At the restoration of peace and ab- 
solute government in 1814, the writings of Jovellanos became ob- 
noxious to the ruling party; for, though far from containing the 
sentiments of a bold innovator, still they were not calculated for 
the meridian of a country where the Inquisition had been re- 
established. ‘The new Spanish revolution in 1820 was certainly 
favourable to the publication of a collection of our author’s works, 
and we wonder that it was not attempted. We cannot believe 
that the present Spanish government will tolerate the diffusion of 
principles such as are avowed and maintained in the works in 
question, and we entertain but few hopes of seeing that collection 
of them which we desire and recommend, unless the foreign press 
should give us one under the superintendence of some Spanish 
emigrant. 

Nor has Jovellanos been more fortunate in finding a biogra- 
pher to record the events of his interesting and chequered life. 
‘The two works which we have placed at the head of the present 
article cannot boast of great literary merit. The first is elo- 
quent and declamatory, but it does not say much of Jovellanos ; 
it only treats of the events of his latter days, where the opinions 
he maintained, and the principles upon which he is supposed to 
have acted, are made use of by his biographer to record his own 
political sentiments. This little book was published in the Isle of 
Majorca, and never attained great circulation in Spain. It could 
not, however, escape the vigilance of the Inquisition, in whose 
prohibitory edicts it was set down immediately after the restora- 
tion of that odious tribunal. The second work, or Memoirs, comes 
from a man thoroughly acquainted with his subject, since Jovel- 
lanos had been his patron in his youth, and his friend in his ma- 
turer years. But Don Juan Agustin Cean Bermudez, though a 
laborious, is a very bad writer. His account of Jovellanos 1s a 
dull, inelegant, unphilosophical, nay, a truly ludicrous piece of 
composition. It can only be looked to as containing the dates of 
the most remarkable events in the life of his illustrious subject, 
and a catalogue of his various writings. ‘To appreciate Jovellanos 
either as a statesman or as an author, Don Juan Agustin Cean 
Bermudez was wholly incompetent; even for the humbler and 
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easier task of writing a panegyric he appears totally unfit, and 
under his clumsy hands, £/ Senor Don Gaspar (as he often very 
absurdly calls his hero) cuts, indeed, a sorry figure. 

Don Gaspar de Jovellanos was born in Gijon, in the province of 
Asturias, on the 5th of January, 1744. He was the fourth son of 
an ancient and noble family. Having been originally destined for 
the church, he began his studies in the University of Oviedo, from 
which he was removed to that of Avila, and afterwards to that 
of Alcala, where he entered a college exclusively intended for 
young men of noble* birth. As the civil and canon law were in- 
cluded in his studies, his proficiency in those sciences suggested 
the idea of altering the future destination of the young student, 
and Jovellanos embraced the legal instead of the ecclesiastical 
profession. According to the fashion of those times, aman of his 
rank in life was not permitted to plead as an advocate; but in the 
multiplicity of the Spanish courts of law there was an abundance 
of places on the bench to be disposed of amongst the lawyers of 
noble birth, as soon as they left college, and underwent the neces- 
sary examination. Jovellanos was made Alcalde del Crimen, or a 
member of the criminal branch of the Audiencia, or provincial 
court of law of Seville. 

Before proceeding to his destination, young Jovellanos was in- 
troduced to the President of the Consejo, a place then held by 
the famous Count de Aranda. This Spanish grandee stood at 
that time in the height of his credit and power. His connections 
with the French philosophers, or Encyclopedistes, were well known, 
from the circumstance of Voltaire’s having devoted an article of 
his Dictionnaire Philosophique to praise him. His talents are 
thought to have been of a very high class, though a good judge 
(Madame de Staél) who knew him well, has spoken of him as of 
a man whose mind was narrow, and whose intellect was very 
limited, but who made up for these deficiencies by the firmness 
and energy of his character. He was a reformer after the manner 
of the aristocratical and monarchical reformers of the eighteenth 
century; violent and despotic, a great enemy of the clergy and 
the influence of Rome, fond of innovation, but nowise friendly 
to popular controul, or indeed to any sort of opposition. The 
suppression of the Jesuits in Spain and South America is an act 
highly creditable to his abilities and courage, and though in the 
eyes of a member of a free community it must appear under the 
character of a most tyrannical and unjust measure, some apology 
for it may be found in the circumstances of Spain, where the 


* By the word noble a very different meaning is conveyed in Spain from that which 


we give to it in England. 1¢ is something like the French nobles under the ancien 
regime, 
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hand. of despotism alone could destroy the mighty fabric and de- 
fences of an ecclesiastical establishment, supported on one side 
by the prejudices of the public, and on the other side:mainly de+ 
pending upon foreign power and influence. . Count de’ Aranda 
seems to have marked out Jovellanos for.one of his new schoul, 
and'a co-operator in his plans of reformation. It was by his ad 
vice ‘that the young judge ventured ‘to lay aside that useful ap: 
pendage: to a lawyer’s head—a wig. ‘No less powerful support 
than that of De Aranda was required to countenance this bold 
step; the bolder, in as far as it presented Jovellanos under the 
dangerous form of an innovator. In truth, his innovations ex- 
tended somewhat farther than his dress and personal appearauce. 
While the generality of the inhabitants of Seville were wondering 
at a judge young’ and fashionably attired, comely in his person, 
polite and lively in his conversation; in short, unlike his old, 
crabbed, slovenly'and morose colleagues in every respect; it was 
noticed by more attentive and profound observers, that this sane 
remarkable individual paid great attention to the fine arts, and 
showed the talents of a connoisseur; that he was not merely a 
lover but a cultivator of poetry—things all unusual: and hitherto 
deemed improper in a man of his profession; that not contented 
with: administering the law faithfully and impartially, he was 
actuated by a spirit of free inquiry, and as a. consequence of all 
this, that far from thinking things as they stood to be absolute 
perfection, he thought that reform in many points was required, 
a-reform moreover originating from and grounded on theoretical 
and philosophical principles. ‘That these considerations. should 
have afforded matter: of lamentation to the wiseacres of those 
times is no more than might be expected; that instead of their 
bemg a bar'to the promotion of the young reformer, they mate- 
rially contributed to his advancement, is a fact honourable to 
those who then governed Spain. But the continental .govern- 
ments of those days were friendly to reform, and heedless of con- 
sequences, which indeed they neither anticipated nor foresaw. 
Whether they have acted wisely, even as far as their own interest 
is concerned, in retracing their steps, is a matter which time alone 
can and will decide. i 

Jovellanos advanced rapidly in his professional career through 
the various’ mazes of the complicated system of the Spanish judi- 
cial establishment. He at last attained. the quiet and dignified 
station of a member or councillor of the Council of Mulitary 
Orders, a. strange tribunal or body, whose business it was to 
superintend all matters either judicial or administrative relating 
to the members of the four orders of military knighthood. ‘Thus 
settled in the metropolis of Spain, Jovellanos, during his residence 
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there, became a useful member of various literary and scientific 
bodies, and principally of the Real Sociedad .Economica:Matri+ 
tense de Amigos del Pais,* an institution intended to encourage 
and promote agriculture, manufactures and_ trade; institutions::of 
a like nature + having been formed at that time, and: at present 
still existing, in almost alk the. large.towns of Spain. -It wasiim 
the bosom of that society that he read. his Elogios: of the famous 
architect, Don Ventura Rodriguez, and of King, Charles ILI. ; 
and it was by command of the same body that. he wrote his cele+ 
brated. Informe sobre. un, proyecto. de. Ley Agraria, to. which he 
mainly. owes his immortal fame.. An erroneous impression has 
somehow or other become prevalent respecting this work; namely, 
that the author was persecuted for the free, principles maintained 
and advocated in it, whereas the fact is, that he was indebted to 
it for his subsequent elevation, om 
During his residence in Madrid, Jovellanos formed a close con- 
nection with Mr. Cabarrus, a. French. adventurer, transformed 
iato a Spanish Count of Cabarrus. This: brilliant and: active 
foreigner, originally a banker, had repaired to that country, for. the 
purpose of making a fortune; for, as has been .well remarked:by 
Mr. Coxe, { Spain has been, and we may say still is, the paradise of 
adventurers. ‘The qualities of Cabarrus were more specious than 
solid; his project, against which .Mirabeau wielded his pen in-bis 
younger years, a national bank (the Banco Nacional de San Carlos) 
has proved.a failure, and of his other multifarious projects no ves+ 
tige remains. Among his other talents he possessed that of writing 
in Spanish with great elegance and punity of idiom, so that :in:an 
academical contest with Jovellanos, he. was found, to say the least, 
not inferior. to his rival. The. friendship between .these twe men 
became fatal to the subject of the present article, for Cabarrus 
having been entangled in some disputes with Count de Lerma, the 
finance minister, underwent a prosecution, or as some would have 
it, a persecution, his friend was involved, not indeed in the :pro+ 
ceedings, but in the loss of court favour,.and. he was ordered to 
proceed to his native place, a sort of dignified banishment. 
There Jovellanos remained from 1790, down, to 1797,.for we 
must not take into account some inconsiderable excursions which 
he made into the neighbouring provinces. This period of retire- 


* Royal Madrid Society of Friends of the country. oi 

+ For an account of these institutions see the article on the Present State of Spain, in 
our last number. ; 

¢ Coxe’s Memoirs of the Spanish Bourbons. In our, days (1825) we have seen two 
French adventurers at the head of the two parties which divide Royalist Spain, and the 
fate of that monarchy hung for a few days upon the result of a battle between the 


oo en by Count D’Espagne (a French emigrant) and Bessiéres {a French 
deserter. 


‘ 
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ment he devoted to several useful objects: the working of coal 
mines and the foundation of the Royal Asturian Institution, his 
darling project up to the last moment of his eventful life. From 
pursuits so congenial to his habits and inclinations, he was 
snatched away, to be plunged in the stormy sea of politics, out of 
which he came a wreck in fortune, though with a considerable 
increase of personal reputation. 

Just at the moment when the subject of these pages left Madrid, 
a new meteor arose in the political hcrizon of Spain, to exert the 
most absoiute and baneful influence upon the destinies of that 
country. Don Manuel Godoy, afterwards so famous under his 
title of “ Prince of the Peace,” from being the queen’s paramour, 
became the king’s favourite and the despotic lord of the Spanish 
monarchy. Without having seen any service, except escorting 
the king,—from a private in the life-guards, (though, like all the 
privates in that corps, a gentleman by birth,) he was raised to the 
highest rank in the army. Without any previous preparation, he 
was removed from the barracks to the Foreign Office, and en- 
trusted with the ministry of foreign affairs; from a private gentle- 
man he was made a grandee of Spain, of the first class,—a title 
seldom conferred as a reward for services, but generally claimed 
by virtue of ancient descent, and the possession of an income 
equal to the support of its high dignity; from a man in a state 
bordering on indigence, he was transformed into the wealthiest 
individual in his own country. His first ministerial act was 
madly to embark in a war against the French Republic, from 
which the wary policy of his predecessor, Count de Aranda, who 
hated the revolution as an aristocrat, though he might approve of 
it as a reformer, had advised his court to keep aloof. This was the 
madness, however, of a young and inexperienced minister, which 
ought not to be too severely visited upon him, since it was an imita- 
tion of the conduct of other more enlightened statesmen, directing 
the affairs of more enlightened governments, who plunged into that 
war no less madly, prosecuted it no less injudiciously, and termi- 
nated it no less ingloriously. The war, and the peace which was 
its consequence, were equally fatal to Spain, but not so to the fa- 
vourite, who was created Prince of the Peace, a title unusual in that 
monarchy, where no other prince was known than the king’s eldest 
son. The fortunate adventurer became the object of universal 
hatred. Natural talents he hardly ainda information and 
judgment he was totally destitute—and his ruling passions were 
shameless lust and sordid avarice. Yet the Prince of the Peace 
was not such a monster as popular odium has represented him. 
He was less vindictive than other favourites, only equally des- 
potic, and though not fond of being controuled, occasionally 
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partial to liberal measures. His fickle ignorance and vanity in 
his younger years led bim sometimes to aim at the character of a 
philosophical minister; his passions and selfishness soon con- 
vinced him that it was not in his power to be anything but a stern 
despot, and the base minion of a base and ignorant court. He 
had to defend himself against enemies of a very different nature, 
for all agreed in hating him, and the means of defence he em- 
ployed were as diversified as the nature of the attacks he had to 
sustain. 

It was during one of his philosophical fits that the restless 
Count of Cabarrus became his favourite, and addressed a few let- 
ters to him, in which the boldest, freest, and most philosophical 
principles were openly avowed and advocated. The minister list- 
ened to him with pleasure, and thought himself destined to act the 
part of an enlightened statesman, whilst Caburrus flattered him- 
self with having brought him over to his own views. To call 
great men to be their coadjutors, formed part of Godoy’s plans 
and Cabarrus’s suggestions. Jovellanos was, accordingly, chosen 
to fill a station in the ministry. We are told, and we believe, 
that he lent himself to this project with great reluctance. Having 
arrived at Madrid, he was introduced to the favourite, and sat at 
a dinner with him and his kept mistress. ‘The feelings of disgust 
and indignation, and the gloomy anticipations with which he wit- 
nessed scenes so repugnant to his principles, are recorded with 
becoming eloquence in one of his letters. He, however, applied 
himself to the discharge of the duties of his place with honest zeal. 

Don Francisco de Saavedra had been placed at the head of the 
finance department, and, as a colleague in the same administration, 
was brought into contact, and soon after into close friendship, with 
the subject of the present article. Saavedra’s character for talents 
and probity stood high; his connection with Jovellanos raised it 
still higher; and in the latter days of an eventful life, in the midst 
of a revolution, he owed to these circumstances his elevation to 
the highest station and power, where his abilities and virtue were 
put to a severe test, and found miserably wanting. At the period 
now under consideration, he coalesced with Jovellanos against the 
Prince of the Peace. The evidence of mal-administration against 
the favourite was glaring and strong; the king was therefore pre- 
vailed upon to dismiss him, and Saavedra was appointed his suc- 
cessor in the Foreign Department. The morality of this act on the 
part of Jovellanos may appear doubtful, because he owed his recent 
elevation to the man whom he ruined ; yet it ought to be kept in 
view that his duty to his king and country was paramount to 
every other consideration. We have heard it stated, that whilst 
the more questionable virtue of Saavedra led him to spare the 
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fallen minister, the sterner principles of Jovellanos suggested the 
idea of'crashing him altogether. Were we to admit this as a true 
statement, it may be explained in a mantier creditable to the 
latter. He probably saw in the Prince of the Peace a public 
huisance, which he had been instrumental in abating, a criminal 
whose punishment was required by justice and sound polity; 
whilst Saavedra perhaps considered the man he ‘had superseded 
as a rival: in his way; whom ‘he had succeeded in removing. The 
Prince of the Peace, however, could not put so favourable a con* 
struction upon a conduct to whicli he had fallen a sacrifice. He, 
therefore, considered Jovellanos as a monster ‘of ingratitude, the 
more hateful because of his reputation, and displayed; in perse- 
cuting him, a spirit of more bitter revenge than he éver showed 
to’any other of his political adversaries. 

The administration of which Saavedra and Jovellanos were at 
the head was soon dissolved. ‘The former ‘was  supersedéd ‘by 
Urquijo, a bold arrogant man, not deficient in talents, but totally 
destitute of judgment; in his theoretical principles an adept of 
that school we now call liberal, yet in his behaviour a courtly m- 
triguer; no léss proud of his abilities than of his personal attrac- 
tions, who conceived the project, natural enough in that depraved 
court, of securing his own power by supplanting the’ Prince of 
the Peace iti the queen’s affections. After Saavedra’s'fall, Jovel- 
lanos did‘not retain his place long.’ His dismissal produced but 
little sensation.- We must not conceal that he was not tiighly 
thought of as a minister. He was too unbending for a courtier, 
and, in the opinion of many, unfit for a nian’ of business. ‘That 
his viéws were enlarged, and his plans benevolent, we may con- 
clude from our knowledge of his character; that, like other literary 
men, he was ilf calculated for the‘ drudgery of office, we may 
éasily believe, without any disparagement to his well-earned re- 
putation: He’ joyfully retired ‘to his native province, where he 
devoted his time to his old‘avocations, principally to the encourage- 
metit dnd support of'the Asturian Institution. 

‘The tevénge of the Prince ofthe Peace was slow, but sure and 
terrible. The présumpttious Urquijo soon fell under the accu- 
sition of jacobitiism and ‘infidelity, because: he had ‘opposed the 
pretensions of the Romish'See. Yet the favourite:did not choose 
again’ to beconie a minister, but im a loftier strain of anibition, he 
filled the places in the administration with his submissive depend- 
ents, aiid lorded over them as the king's ‘lieutenant, or let us 
rather say; lorded over his own'king and master. The station 
once held by Jovellanos was now allotted to Marquis Caballero, 
than'whom a baser ‘instrument of inischief could hardly be found 
even in that court and in those times. To ‘this ‘creature was i- 
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trusted the odious. task of being the -prineipal agent. in’ perser 
cuting Jovellanos. A pretext was sought for. .A Spanish trans 
lation of Rousseau’s “ Contrat Social” was: secretly circulating, 
im a note of which Jovellanos was mentioned with praise. ‘The 
subject of these pages wrote a letter to the government, disclaim- 
ing any share in that publication. Whether this was. the pretext 
Jaid hold of as a ground-work for the violence used towards 
him, we do not know; no pretest was indeed required under a 
despotic government, in a country where men were imprisoned 
without being accused, and condemned without bemg tried; nor 
was any reason ever assigned for the proceedings carried on against 
Jovellanos. He was seized in his bed, treated as a state criminal, 
removed from one prison to another, and lastly shut up in a mo- 
nastery of Carthusians in the island of Majorca. » From that place 
he addressed two celebrated petitions or remonstrances to’ the 
king himself, praying for a fair trial. ron 304 bolas 
The bold tone which he assumed in these petitions, the ,scort- 
ful manner in which, without deigning to name the Prince of the 
Peace, he clearly designated him under the denomination of an 
infamous informer, and the principles upon which he founded 
his claims for justice, appeared something quite-extraordinary m 
those days of degradation. ‘The rage of the government was no 
less violent than injudicious; severe orders having been. sent to 
deny the use of pen and paper to the illustrious prisoner. In 
the state of the public mind. in Spain, where opposition to an 
odious government was a sure title to the sympathy of the people, 
where even rash folly and faction passed for virtue and patriot- 
ism, if directed against the court, it is not to be wondered at, that 
Jovellanos, a great writer and a virtuous citizen, punished without 
being guilty, nay, without a trial, boldly asserting his own and the 
general rights in a beautiful and energetic style, speaking out 
when all were silent, and standing up when all were prostrate, 
should be thought a being very superior to'the herd of: his con- 
temporaries, and become an object of the public respect and ado- 
ration. The petitions alluded to were anxiously transcribed, mana- 
script copies of them circulated very extensively; to possess them 
was believed an object the value of whichwas worth the danget; 
and whilst to read them nearly amounted to treason’ iw the eyes 
of the government, to admire them was considered to be the duty 
of every patriotic Spaniard. m bal foeita 
That wretched government at last came to an end, crushed .at 
once by foreign force and intestine commotion. While the French 
armies advanced in Spain in a dubious guise, Charles [V. was 
compelled by a popular tumult to abdicate the crown in favour of 
his eldest son, Ferdinand. ‘The new king, raised to the throne by the 
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people, looked for support to public opinion, and showed a dis- 
position to act upon liberal principles, by calling round his throne 
those’ men who held the highest place in the public estimation. 
Some exceptions to this principle took place, and one of them 
materially affected Jovellanos. By betraying his own party and 
siding with the prince’s friends, Marquis Caballero had been 
mainly serviceable to the revolution. ‘The mob, in the heat of 
the tumults,.very appropriately expressed their acknowledgment 
of his recent services and their detestation of his character, by 
repeating, amongst other cries, this singular and antithetical sen- 
tence, Viva el picaro Caballero. ‘“ The knave Caballero for ever.” 
The king kept him for a few days in the administration. As the 
exiles were all recalled, Jovellanos was released from his con- 
finement, but the order which restored him to liberty was signed 
by the same hand which had consigned him to a prison, and dic- 
tated the severities of which he had been the victim. As might 
be expected, the purport of that order was only that he should 
be set at liberty, but it contained nothing respecting the injustice 
of his imprisonment, no declaration of his innocence. His just 
pride or wounded honour revolted at this treatment, and he in- 
sisted upon being tried. When his complaints reached Madrid, 
the government of Ferdinand had ceased to exist. The important 
transactions at Bayonne, and the cession of the Spanish crown 
to the family of the Bonapartes were now taking place. Joseph 
Napoleon was proclaimed King of Spain, and being desirous to 
court the favour of his new subjects, he formed an administration 
of those men whom the voice of Spain proclaimed her best and 
ablest sons. One of these was Jovellanos, to whom the newly 
created ministry of the home department was allotted. When he 
received information of his appointment, the Spanish people were 
rising everywhere in defence of their national honour and inde- 
pendence against French rule and King Joseph. For some time 
it was believed that Jovellanos had accepted, but this was not 
the case. He himself has affirmed that he never thought of ac- 
cepting, though urged to do so by some of his best friends. Nor 
could he have done so without tarnishing his brilliant reputation. 
While the insurrection of the Spanish nation had not become 
general, while the voice of the people had not openly and almost 
unanimously declared their intention to resist, little blame could 
attach to those who took office under the new king. As the folly 
of the Spanish princes had led them to desert the country, and the 
cession they made of the crown, though compulsory and illegal, 
left Spain without a government, it must be admitted that the 
acquiescence of the population might have given to the new sove- 
reign the best and most solid of all rights, and the Spanish patriots 
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might reasonably expect under a prince born in private life-and 
better qualified to rule the country than their own ignorant and de- 
praved royal family,—if not freedom and independence, an efficient 
and enlightened government, keen-sighted enough to discover the 
existing evils and their appropriate remedies, and sufficiently strong 
to rove the former and apply the latter. But when the will of 
the {anish people made itself known, the choice of a party was 
no louger a matter of opinion, but of duty. Those who sided with 
the usurper and his foreign auxiliaries became accomplices in 
the work of devastation, of which their country was rendered the 
theatre; and some of them, by conniving at the acts of violence 
committed by the invaders, others by sitting in judgment upon 
their fellow countrymen, guilty of defending their native land, 
and all by engaging in hostility against the generality of the Spa- 
niards, became justly liable to the odium of the people, and were 
brought to the sad situation (to borrow the words of an eloquent 
Spanish writer*) of being left without any other country than the 
French camps. 

So thought Jovellanos, who frankly embraced the cause of the 
patriots or insurgents. It has been asserted that but few men of 
knowledge were of the same opinion, and that whilst the patriotic 
or insurgent party convisted of the aristocracy, the clergy and the 
mob, the French had in their favour all the Spaniards possessed 
of high literary attainments or attached to liberal and philosophi- 
cal principles. This is an error, however widely spread. Be- 
sides the name of Jovellanos, itself a host, the patriots boasted 
of having amongst them Quintana, the head of the literary.men 
opposed to the Prince of the Peace, and zealously attached 
to the cause of civil and religious freedom, and many other men 
of the same party and principles; whilst Moratin, Estala, and 
Melon, styled the literary triumvirate, the submissive slaves of 
the court, and the tyrants of Spanish literature, men neither in 
theory nor in practice devoted to liberty or reform, followed the 
fortunes of Joseph Napoleon. 

Jovellanos was called to be a member of the Junta-Central— 
the governing body of Spain, so famous in the history of the Spa- 
nish revolution of 1808. He undertook the labours of his new 
and perilous situation with zeal and perfect devotion. He more 
than once advised the convocation of the Cortes, and the concen- 
tration of the powers of government in fewer hands—both measures 
of undoubted utility, Though often in the minority, he did 
Justice to the intentions and views of the majority of that body— 


* The words alluded to are found in a proclamation of the Spanish government in 
1812, and were written by Quintana. They are thus in the original: Para vosotros mo 
hay mas patria que los campamentos Franceses. 
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monstrous, indeed, in its composition, -and not seldom absurd in 
its proceedings ; but very frequently enlightened in its decisions, 
friendly to liberty, and active in the prosecution of the pending 
war in defence of the country. 

Some of the errors of Jovellanos we must not conceal, since 
one of them principally proved in its consequences highly fatal to 
his own peace of mind. The council commonly known by the 
appellation of Consejo de Castilla* is a tribunal of a very anoma- 
lous nature. In its composition it is not dissimilar to the Parlemens 
of ancient France, where the judges either bought or inherited 
their situation. It consists of judges appointed by the king, and 
of a few men not of the learned profession, equally nominated by 
the government. It is principally a high court of appeals, but at 
the same time does a little of the business of, and aims at con- 
troulling, the executive. In this latter, as well as in other points, 
its esprit de corps bears a close affinity to that of the French 
bodies just named. Whoever has read the history of the Par- 
lement de Paris, may*be said to have read an account of the 
Spanish Consejo. Many things they have in common; the same 
doubts about their origin—the same affectation in considermg 
themselves to have succeeded or superseded the Etats Généraux 
or the Cortes—the same pretensions to controul the government 
by means of remonstrances or “ consultas”—the same importance 
attached to the rights of enregistrer or circular the king’s edicts 
or laws—the same construction put upon this custom, as if it 
implied a right to grant or refuse their sanction to those laws— 
the same opposition to the pretensions of the court of Rome— 
the same fear and dislike of popular controul, even while they pro- 
fess to thwart the royal or ministerial will in the name of liberty. 
The Parlement of Paris had been lashed into obedience and 
silence by Lewis XIV.; the Consejo had been reduced to insigni- 
ficance by the despotism of Charles [V., under whose sway the 
councillors had been once banished en masse, and superseded by 
more docile successors. In the events by which the Spanish 
crown was transferred to the Bonapartes, the Consejo had 
behaved cautiously and hesitatingly,—quibbling without daring to 
obey or to resist—till the surrender of Dupont at Baylen inspired 
it with boldness. The leaders of the Spanish insurrection 
paid little attention to its tardy decision ; the Consejo, howe- 
ver, when freed from the presence of the French troops by their 
retreat from Madrid, kept its ground, while the government was 


* The true name is Consejo Real, it being an union of the Consejos of Castile and 
Arragon. —_ Of these tribunals there are five in Spain—the consejo of finances, the con- 
sejo of the Indies, the consejo of war, that of the military orders, (of which Jovel- 
Janos was a member,) and that of Castile, which is the first in rank and importance. 
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carried on by the juntas, each m their respective provinces, When 
a Central Junta was established by deputations from thase juntas, 
the Consejo appeared disposed to dispute its mght to assume 
the government, but its opposition was despised. Napoleon 
having entered Madrid in triumph, that tribunal was dispersed. 
The Junta-Central,.removed to Seville, felt rather disinclined to 
restore that refractory body; but Jovellanos, influenced by his 
partiality to his profession, insisted upon its restoration, and in 
an evil hour succeeded. When the Consejo was called into new 
existence, the Junta had to contend against a powerful opposition, 
consisting of different and contrary elements: on one side Mar- 
quis Wellesley, the new English ambassador; on the other side, 
General Cuesta, then deprived of his command because of his 
quarrel with the English general; and in its owa bosom, the 
Marquis de la Romana, himself a member of the government, a 
vain and unsteady man, to whom a concurrence of fortunate cir- 
cumstances had given the credit of a hero. No sooner had the 
Consejo met, than it sent a highly seditious address to the 
government, impugning their right to rule over the country— 
accusing them of various and contradictory pretended acts of 
misgovernment, such, for instance, as having dismissed General 
Cuesta, and having alienated the affections of the English from 
the cause of Spain—tending, in short, to nourish or create. dis- 
affection, and to destroy the Junta, which, in their opiniop, 
ought to give way to a more monarchical governing body. It 
is a curious fact, that the Junta withstood so mighty a combina- 
tion. But although it triumphed, it became enfeebled by the 
contest—the succeeding misfortunes of the Spanish arms gave it 
a mortal blow—and after its dissolution the Consejo took ample 
revenge for the imaginary wrongs which it complained of having 
suffered. Jovellanos had his full share of its vindictive pre- 
ceedings, which his eloquent pen has devoted to imperishable 
infamy, in a production which we shall notice more than ance 
in the course of the present pages. 

We think it just to point out as another of Jovellanos’s errors, 
his half opposition to a free press. Notwithstanding his adonira- 
tion of the English constitution, he neither fully understood ner 
relished this principal part in its composition, which, it ought to 
be noticed, Montesquieu likewise had passed over in silence. That 
the press should be set free, that is to say, that unlicensed. print- 
ing should be made legal, was more than.once suggested to the 
Junta-Central, and a motion to that purpose was made by one of 
its members. The decision, we believe, was referred to a com- 
mittee engaged in collecting materials and devising plans for the 
convocation of the forthcoming Cortes. :At the head of this 
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committee was Jovellanos, before whom Canon Morales, of the 
chapter of Seville, read a very clever pamphlet of his own com- 
position, where the expediency of the liberty of the press was 
forcibly advocated. ‘The author addressed Jovellanos im a strain 
of adulatory eloquence, adducing his persecution as an example 
of the danger of leaving to government the power to controul the 
expression of opinions. Jovellanos abstained from a final deci- 
sion. In his appeal to his fellow countrymen he treats this 
subject in a very confused and hesitating manner. All his habits 
and prejudices were connected with the idea of licensing magis- 
trates. He feared the vehemence—he anticipated and ‘disliked 
the coarseness of political polemics. In his last moments he had 
reason to applaud and make a proper use of that liberty which 
had been already recognised by the Cortes. 

The dissolution of the Junta-Central was followed by the per- 
secution of the individuals who had composed it. Even that 
body which they had created, to which they had transmitted their 
power, the Council of Regency, was amongst their persecutors. 
In his old age, when he thought himself entitled to the highest 
consideration for his past services, Jovellanos heard that he was 
accused of peculation, and had his private luggage examined as 
that of a man suspected or accused of common theft. ‘This in- 
dignity broke his proud and virtuous heart. He remonstrated 
against it in a style suitable to his character, but could obtain no 
redress from the hands of a government feeble and not well dis- 
posed. After some fruitless endeavours to have justice done to 
him and his colleagues, he left Cadiz for Asturias, but as the 
French were in possession of the latter province, he was under 
the necessity of landing in Galicia. Here he had new vexations 
and insults to undergo. ‘These, indeed, were not intended per- 
sonally for him, because his character was still highly respected, 
but were meant to apply to the Junta of which he had been a 
member. In many cases, too, these acts were rather the conse- 
quence of the anarchy created by the victories of the French, and 
the temporary dissolution of the patriotic government, than the 
result of a deliberate system of persecution. Still, these events 
embittered the last days of Jovellanos. To expose them, nay, to 
defend, not only his own conduct but that of the Junta, was the 
last of his Jabours as a writer. His vigorous apology or Memoir 
was published only sixty-four days before his death, and may be 
considered as a posthumous work. 

At last the French left Asturias for a short period, and Jovel- 
lanos revisited his native place. The kind and enthusiastic 
reception which he met with there was his only consolation under 
the pressure of his misfortunes. He thought of devoting his 
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time to his dear Asturian Institution, which he found deserted 
and ruined—the house where it held its sessions having been 
turned into barracks by the French soldiery. ‘To repair the 
building and to resume the labours of that useful establishment, 
was now the occupation of Jovellanos, we should rather say ; 
his hope. His salary had dwindled to 40,000 reals a year, 
(£400,) a poor recompense of a virtuous and active life. Of this 
sum he kept one half for his own private use, the other half he 
divided into two equal parts—one to be applied to swell the funds 
of the Institution, the other to be paid again into the treasury’ to 
meet the expenses of the war. 

But the consolation of dying in peace in the bosom of his 
native town was denied to this illustrious man, The French 
again entered Asturias, and he had to betake himself to a preci- 
pitate flight, which his advanced age and increasing infirmities 
rendered very painful. ‘The tempestuous weather so common on 
that coast proved the source of fresh inconvenience, as the ship in 
which he fled‘was unable to keep the sea, and compelled to put 
into the little port of Vega, in Asturias. Jovellanos and one of his 
friends, a companion of his flight, were received into the house of a 
hospitable gentleman, both in a bad state of health. That friend 
died first, and the subject of these pages survived him but a few 
days. Being seized with a severe peripneumony, he breathed his 
last the 27th of November, 1811, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age. 

When the news of his death reached Cadiz, the Cortes, then 
sitting there, showed a proper sense of the merits of Jo- 
vellanos. Notwithstanding he had objected to the principle upon 
which the Cortes founded their authority, the formal recogni- 
tion of which they exacted from all Spaniards, (the sove- 
reignty of the nation,) that congress, with a liberality highly 
honourable to their feelings, declared him “ benemérito de la 
patria ;’ a Roman distinction, which was afterwards,—and not 
seldom, very injudiciously—bestowed by the same legislators, but 
which, in this case, besides being novel, was solemnly ratified by 
the unanimous voice of the Spanish nation. 

There exists in the imagination of the natives of all countries a 
model of the national character, invested by natural partialities 
with every possible perfection, and at the same time marked with 
some peculiar lineaments which give him a distinct national phy- 
siognomy. Conformably to this universal way of thinking, many 
Spaniards delight in considering Jovellanos as a fair personifica- 
tion of the ideal Spanish gentleman. Were we to agree in their 
opinion, we should make an important distinction. He may be 
considered as the model of the Spanish gentleman of the latter 
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end of the eighteenth century, very unlike his ancestors of the 
seventeenth, or his successors of the nineteenth; yet having in 
common with both, certain national peculiarities. ‘The aristocra- 
tic elegance of his manners, his unbending but noble pride, and 
a certain solemnity of deportment which we. cau trace equally in 
his conduct and in his writings, bear the stamp of the genuine 
Spaniard. If he was too much of a philosopher for the court of 
Charles [V., or too much of the old magistrate for the times 
when the people ruled, he enjoyed at all times the reputation of 
a true patriot, and owed to it his being respected even by those 
who did not concur in his views. He bore adversity with firm- 
ness, and prosperity with moderation. Though somewhat stiff 
he was exceedingly amiable, and even when prejudiced, honest and 
well meaning. He inspired bis countrymen with feelings not only 
of admiration but of love ; ample justice was done to his good 
qualities, whilst his faults were hardly noticed or remembered; 
and his memory is still m possession of that renown which he 
enjoyed during his life. 

After this review of Jovellanos’s life and character as a public 
man, his works next claim our attention. 

It was a pithy sentence of Buffon, that “‘ /e style est tout ?: homme,” 
though, after all, this saying is little more than a compression of, 
or a more pointed expression given to, an old truism. For an 
illustration of this maxim we may refer our readers to the writings 
of Jovellanos. In no other instance that we know of, has 
the man shown himself so perfectly in the productions of his pen. 
We fancy we see the author himself while we attend to the solemn 
cadences of his stately and elegant periods. The acute observa- 
tion of Gibbon, “ that calumny is sagacious enough to discover, 
and to attack the most vulnerable part of a man’s character,” is 
no less true when applied to literary than to moral qualities. The 
eyes of a rival are exceedingly keen to find out—the ingenuity of 
a hostile or fastidious critic is uncommonly dexterous to expose 
and exaggerate—the real faults of an author. We once heard a 
celebrated Spanish writer, rather unfriendly to Jovellanos, say, 
that his was “ e/ogiiencia de bucles,” (eloquence in curls,) alluding 
to the formal fashion of head dress worn in the days of that illus- 
trious man. The malicious expression we allude to is well cal- 
culated to give an idea of the placid dignity and pompous stiffness 
which are the distinguishing features in the style of the best author 
of modern Spain. 

When we consider (to borrow a phrase from the scholastics) the 
matter and the form of Jovellanos’s productions, two names of the 
highest eminence occur to our mind as objects of comparison, 
Cicero and Montesquieu. In his style the Spaniard is an imitator 
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of the Roman; whilst his political doctrines and inclinations 
clearly prove the existence of a kindred feeling between the Spa- 
nish oidor (judge) and the French president, arising from the 
similarity of their pursuits, and the almost identical esprit de corps 
prevailing in the French parlemens and the Spanish audiencias and 
consejos. Both the Spaniard and the Frenchman are admirers of 
the English constitution, friends of liberty and the aristocracy, 
partial to a representative government, but unwilling to sacrifice 
those courts of law to whicn they respectively belonged and were 
attached. In other respects they are, however, vastly dissimilar. 
The genius, the wit, the enlarged views of the author of ? Espraé 
des Lois, no less than the magnitude and importance of the subject- 
matter of his works, entitle him to a station in the republic of let- 
ters far above that to which the more modest ambition of the 
writer of the Informe sobre Ley Agraria can lay aclaim. Yet 
the latter has some merits to atone for his inferiority. His taste 
is more correct; his erudition, though less extensive, less shallow; 
and the polished evenness of his style reflects a steady and brilliant 
light, unlike the vivid coruscations and partial gloom which alter- 
nately excite our astonishment and disappomtment when contem- 
plating Montesquieu’s admirable but unequal pages. 

In point of style, the similarity between Cicero and Jovellanos 
is very striking. In his last work the Spaniard confesses that it 
had been his constant labour to peruse, admire, and imitate the 
works of the prince of Roman eloquence. Making due allowance 
for the dissimilarity of their respective pursuits, and for the 
widely differing circumstances under which they respectively lived 
and wrote, we do not hesitate to assert, that not one of the numerous 
imitators of Cicero has so closely and successfully copied his 
manner. The great Italian prose writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who made it their business to write like Cicero, paid toe 
great attention to the outward forms of his style, and rather copied 
the structure of his sentences and periods than his general tone ; 
they put together many of his phrases, but forgot to imbibe and 
to transmit his spirit. Of the Spanish writers of the same age, 
Fray Luis de Granada is the truest Ciceronian; yet his imitations 
are of that kind to which we have alluded in speaking of his Ita- 
lian contemporaries ; and though the fervour and intensity of 
his devotional feelings impart great spirit and animation to bis 
works, his is a spirit of a totally different nature, as emanating 
from a totally different source from those whence the heathen 
statesman derives his principal beauties. But Jovellanos made 
the manner of Cicero his own ; he followed his model, if we may 
be allowed the phrase, not taking his theughts and periods ready 
made, but making them undergo the same mental process. by 
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which they were originally formed. He gave, not copies of sonie 
of Cicero’s works, but works of his own in the style of Cicero. 
Many artists have made correct and accurate copies of Raffaelle’s 
best paintings ; Giulio Romano has painted more like him than 
any other of his disciples or imitators. If we were to recur to the 
trite comparison between these two kindred arts, we might say that 
Jovellanos was a Giulio Romano of Cicero. In the Spaniard we 
find many of the beauties, and not a few of the faults of his Ro- 
man prototype—the same rhythm and occasionally the same mo- 
notony—the same flow of diction and the same verbosity—the 
same passion and the same rhetorical artifice. In none of the 
writings of our Spanish author are these faults and beauties so 
conspicuous as in his last composition—his appeal to his fellow- 
countrymen. An intelligent Spanish gentleman * has truly said 
of this work, that “ if Cicero had spoken Castilian, he would 
have given it the form which it bears.” 

One of the principal merits of Jovellanos, as a Castilian writer, 
is the purity of his idiom. In this particular he has been often 
quoted, and is still held up as a model; no mean praise, if we 
consider that Gallicism is the general fault of nearly all the writers 
of modern Spain. Lately, however, some over-fastidious critics 
have denied him this merit, and taxed him with the opposite vices 
of using obsolete phrases, and Gallic words and sentences,—of 
quaintness and neologism. ‘There is some truth in this accusa- 
tion, and yet the reputation of Jovellanos ought not to suffer by 
it. Capmany and Gallardo are, perhaps, more fastidious in their 
choice of purely Castilian sentences, but their style i is embarrassed 
and heavy, and their writings look too much like a piece of patch- 
work. Gonzalez Carvajal and Dr. Villanueva have, on the other 
side, given to the whole tenour of their composition more of the 
tone of the ancient Spanish writers. But Jovellanos, even when 
he adopts some words and sentences which may be objected to if 
taken by themselves, knows how to interweave them in the tex- 
ture of his decidedly Castilian style. His are not the writings of 
an author of the sixteenth century, but of one belonging to the 
latter part of the eighteenth,— or rather of an author sui generis,— 
of Jovellanos himself. 

After this general consideration of the literary character of 
Jovellanos’s composition, let us is proceed to a cursory review of a 
few of his works. 

His poetry does not constitute his best title to fame. It is, 


however, all very respectable, and in some cases entitled to a 
higher qualification. 


* Mr. Salva, in his Catalogue of Spanish books for sale. 
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His dramatic productions are not entitled to high: praise, and 
his lyrical effusions are deficient in animation. His two satires, 
addressed to Arnesto, may be quoted as the best specimens of 
his poetical powers. ‘They are written in imitation of Juvenal. 
A strain of lofty declamation, vivid portraiture, a forcible manner, 
and a versification which is considered as the best model of Spa- 
nish blank verse, are their peculiar merits. It is, however, by his 
prose writings that Jovellanos is entitled to the pre-eminence 
which he enjoys among his own countrymen, and to a very emi- 
nent rank among the writers of all nations. 

To give an account of his multifarious labours would be a 
tedious task. Suffice it to say, that his diligence and industry 
were uuremitted, that as a member of various learned societies he 
was constantly engaged in antiquarian researches, in literary pur- 
suits, in investigations connected with the study of the fine arts, 
and in philosophical inquiries. In his addresses to the Asturian 
Institution, the extent of his knowledge, the soundness of his 
judgment, the peculiar beauties of his style, and those principles 
of pure and enlightened benevolence which constantly flowed 
from his heart, may be easily recognised. 

His LElogios, or Panegyrics of the architect Don Ventura 
Rodriguez, and of King Charles III., are greatly admired in 
Spain. To this genus of composition the English reader has a 
decided and well-founded objection, When Jovellanos wrote these 
compositions, the Eloges were highly fashionable in France, where 
the wit of Fontenelle and the bombastic eloquence of Thomas, 
then admired and now nearly forgotten, had rendered them popu- 
lar, and as French fashions were adopted by the Spaniards, the 
Royal Spanish Academy had frequently proposed the writing of 
© Elogios, as a subject of literary composition, thereby giving a 
temporary vogue to this radically bad species of eloquence. 

The Elogios of Jovellanos have some of the faults that are 
inherent in that kind of composition, redeemed by great beauties 
of language, depth of thought, extent of information, and correct- 
ness of taste, and finally, by enlarged views, and a diffusive spirit 
of sound and practical philosophy. In the Elogio of Don Ven- 
tura Rodriguez, the description of Covadonga has been justly 
praised, and the notes have been quoted as exhibiting the writer's 
knowledge in the fine arts, and settling some controverted points 
in the history of architecture. In his Elogio of Charles III. the 
author had to encounter the difficulty of speaking of a living abso- 
lute king; and he has succeeded in overcoming those difficulties 
as far as success was possible. His admiration of that weak- 
minded monarch, if not discriminating, seems to have been sin- 
cere; and the undoubted improvement of Spain under Charles 
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II1;’s government had filled his panegyrist with deep-felt and fer- 
vent gratitude, which imparts a genuine warmth to his style. 

‘The great work of Jovellanos—his Memoir respecting pro- 
jected laws upon Agriculture—is well known in England, and has 
been deservedly admired for the soundness of its principles in poli- 
tical economy. It is, besides, recommended by another, though 
an inferior merit; it is, we do not hesitate to affirm, the best 
written work in the Spanish language. An English reader may 
find it occasionally verbose and too full of ornament, yet its style 
has nothing of that declamation which not seldom impairs the 
undoubted beauties of the great French writers, but rather comes 
near the character of the philosophical writings of Cicero. 

The Essay upon dramatic exhibitions and public diversions is 
another of Jovellanos’s happy efforts. His spirited description 
of the tournament, and his enthusiasm for the age of chivalry, sa- 
vour more of the poet than of the philosopher. He is, moreover, 
guilty of too common an error in attaching more importance to 
the drama, under a moral and political point of view, than it really 
deserves. Notwithstanding these blemishes, many of the princi- 
ples maintained in this performance are worthy of the author of 
the “ Informe sobre Ley Agraria.” The beautiful description of 
the effects produced by the existing intermeddling despotism of the 
government upon the Spanish character, is no less philosophical 
than vivid and poetical. Though widely differing from Rousseau 
in his general view of the subject, Jovellanos not seldom approxi- 
mates, and sometimes very much so, both in manner and principle, 
to some passages in the “ Lettre a Mr. d'Alembert,” one of the 
most eloquent productions of the Genevese enthusiast. 

This last noticed work of our Spanish author has probably 
given rise to a composition which goes generally under his name, 
though it is totally unworthy of his pen. We allude to the ora- 
tion which bears the name of Pan y Toros, (Bread and Bulls, the 
panem et circenses of the Romans,) supposed to have been deli- 
vered by Jovellanos in the circus where the bull fights are exhi- 
bited. We aresurprized that the Quarterly Review, in which so 
many excellent articles upon Spanish literature have found a 
place, should have mentioned this work as not only written by 
Jovellanos, but actually spoken by him in the place supposed in 
the title page. No person was less qualified for a mob orator 
than the subject of the present article—no place is less calculated 
for a speech upon political subjects than the bull circus—and no 
style can be more unlike that of Jovellanos than the style of Pan y 
Toros. In fact, this.latter production is vehement, shallow, bold, 
and somewhat coarse and slovenly, while our author's writings are 
all highly polished, dignified, and rather deficient in boldness and 
vehemence. 
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The last of Jovellanos’s productions, which we shall mention, 
is one frequently alluded to in the course of this article, namely, 
his Memoir, or Appeal to his fellow-countrymen. Part of the 
interest which it possesses is lost for those who are not, or are 
but imperfectly, acquainted with the circumstances from which it 
originated. Still, considering it merely as a piece of eloquent 
pleading, it must be confessed to abound in first-rate beauties, 
There runs through it a strain of pure and copious eloquence, 
vehement and replete with feeling, yet dignified and manly. In 
the comparison, which we have made before of his style with that 
of Cicero, we ought to keep in mind that there exists between 
them such difference as might be expected to exist between a 
citizen of a republic of antiquity, and a gentleman, the subject of 
a modern monarchy. When Jovellanos was forced into a quarrel 
with the Consejo and Marquis de la Romana, he had to fight 
against a body and a member of a class* whom he highly 
respected,—he had to conquer his own esprit de corps and aristor 
cratic partialities,—and these circumstances impart to his style 
a tone of pathetic and decorous reproach, which, far from impair- 
ing the strength of his invective, renders it the more keen and 
effective. ‘The spirit of conscious honesty which breathes in.all 
the pages of this Memoir, is well calculated to justify the high 
tone which the author assumes ; and we feel he is not employing 
a rhetorical figure when, at the moment of breakmg out into 
powerful recrimination against persons by whom he had beep 
calumniated, he at once avows and apologizes for the warmth of 
his feelings by exclaiming “ We escandexco y salgo de los limites 
de mi natural moderacion”—l\ redden, and overstep the bounds 
of my characteristic moderation. 

In the Appendix to this Memoir many valuable documents are 
found, no less calculated to do honour to Jovellanos than to throw 
light upon the Spanish affairs at the period to which they refer. 
His plan for the composition of the Cortes will be found to differ 
from that which was adopted, and is in substance the, same as 
that contained in a pamphlet by Lord Holland, under the title of 
Suggestions upon the Cortes. In order to judge between both 
plans, it would be just to listen to the apologists of that very ca- 
lumniated body. But this would carry us too far from our present 
purpose, and entangle us in the politics of the day, from which 
it is our wish now to keep clear. 

Jovellanos does not properly belong to the Spanish constitu- 
tionalists, though he was in some respects identified with them in 
general principles. Still less can he be considered to belong to 
the party by whom Spain is at present ruled. If he was indebted 


* The Spanish grandees, 
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to the liberality of the former for those honours in which differ- 
ences of opinion merged into feelings of veneration for his cha- 
racter and talents, he has obtained from the latter the only distinc- 
tion which they could bestow upon such a man,—oblivion. ‘That 
the day may come when his memory shall receive the tribute of 
respect to which it is so highly entitled, must be the fervent wish 
of every friend of Spain, nay, of every friend to the great cause of 
social improvement; not only because such a tribute will be equally 
honourable to the illustrious subject of these pages, and to those 
who shall prove themselves worthy te appreciate his merit; not 
only because it would act as a stimulus to tread in his footsteps, 
but because the mere fact of its being paid would be an undeni- 
able proof of the existence of better feelings than now prevail in 
that much disturbed and truly unfortunate country. 

In directing the attention of the English public towards Jovel- 
lanos, our wish is not merely to make him better known, but at the 
same time to give a correct idea of the moral, political, and literary 
state of Spain in his time. The first of his contemporaries he 
undoubtedly was; yet bis superiority was not of that decided cast 
which is occasionally found in those prodigies that start from 
the midst of a people sunk in barbarism, and stand up amongst 
them like giants in a crowd of pigmies. The names of many of 
his friends (Campomanes, for instance, whose writings Robertson 
has extolled) may be quoted, not, indeed, as those of rivals and 
equals, but as those of zealous labourers in the same field, partaking 
of the same toils, and directed by the same principles. Although 
the troubles which have since taken place in that country have 
been in some respects fatal to the perfect cultivation of the Spa- 
nish mind, they have not wholly cramped the mental energies 
of the people. An unsettled state of things has prevented close 
application to literary pursuits, yet the political revolutions have 
been instrumental to the acquisition of many novel thoughts and 
motives of action. Great men are more scarce, but knowledge i Is 
more diffused. Though far from equalling those nations that 
stand the highest in the scale of civilization, Spain is not so near 
the bottom of that scale as we might be led to infer from her pre- 
sent situation. Without again referring to her internal state, it 
may be boldly asserted that she is fully entitled to act a more re- 
spectable part upon the theatre of the moral world than has fallen 
to her present lot—that she is kept under her natural level by her 
present rulers—and that she only requires the fostering protection 
of an enlightened government, or, what would be better in itself 
and more suitable to her circumstances, of wise and permanent 
political institutions, to emerge from the abyss in which she ts 


plunged, and to produce men worthy to be called the countrymen 
of Jovellanos. 
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Arr. VIII.—Histoire Critique du Guosticisme, et de son Influence, 
sur les Sectes religieuses et philosophiques des six premiers siécles, 
de [dre Chrétienne. Ouvrage couronné par [ Académie Royale 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. Par M. Jacques Matter, 


Professeur a ’ Académie Royale de Strasbourg. 2 tomes, avec 
planches, 8vo. Paris. 1828. 


Tuer is a tide not only in human affairs, but in the opinions of 
men also, which suddenly sets in a particular direction, .and 
having continued to flow for a certain time without any visible 
cause, but with manifest effects, in the same course, as suddenly 
turns and ebbs with as great, or perhaps with a greater velocity, 
and persists in running in the opposite direction, whilst the in- 
fluence that governs it is at least as remote as the satellite which 
rules the waters. Certain doctrines are proscribed, and authors 
strive for a long time, it may be for several ages, who can abuse 
them most—or perhaps they condemn them to a more cruel 
silence, and deem it ominous to mention them, and almost a 
crime to know that they ever existed: when fortune unexpectedly 
favours them, the reaction is equally violent; they engross the 
attention of the learned, who seem to be struck with the con- 
sciousness that they have committed an injustice, and are eager to 
repair it by declaring to the world that they never professed any 
other principles. It happens sometimes, on the contrary, that a 
favourite is disgraced; an iconoclast starts up, who throws down 
an idol that had long received the universal homage, and a pro- 
phet introduces in its place some new object of worship. Thus 
for several centuries Aristotle was adored; and his doctrines were 
received rather as matter of faith than of reason. Our countryman 
Bacon has supplanted the Stagirite, and still sits upon his throne. 
There are these important differences, however, between the de- 
posed and the reigning monarch—that the former had infinitely 
more merit, and that his admirers studied his works deeply and 
diligently, whereas the idolaters who serve the latter are, for the 
most part, entirely ignorant of his writings, and repeat his name 
and perhaps a few detached sentences, as the watchwords of a 
party, or as magic spells. 

The treatment which Gnosticism has received in the republic 
of letters is an apt illustration of the change of which we speak ; 
for a long period it was either totally neglected, or described with 
prejudice and passion, but of late it has not only attracted the 
attention of learned men in a considerable degree, (“ rerum Gnos- 
ticarum studium nunc cum maximé apud nostrates vigens,” are the 
words of a German scholar of the present day,) but the subject 
has been handled with an erudite and liberal candour. Of the 
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works that have lately appeared, the most popular—because being 
written in the French language it is more generally accessible thar 
those that have been composed in Latin or German—is the Cri- 
tical History of Professor Matter; it has not only been much read 
on the Continent, but has already found many purchasers in Eng- 
land. Although we have spoken of it before in a brief and hur- 
ried notice, the subject is so highly important and so very curious, 
that we cannot consent to pass it over thus slightly. We recur 
to it, therefore, not with the expectation of being able to do jus- 
tice ourselves to a theme of great extent, and of considerable dif- 
ficulty and delicacy, but with the hope of exciting our readers to 

rosecute inquiries, that cannot fail to produce valuable results. 

e must be content, however, to consider Gnosticism very gene- 
rally. Its influence on philosophy was remarkable, but it would 
greatly exceed our narrow limits to unfold the details which can 
alone render these topics fully intelligible, and the history of its 
effects on Christianity would present still more singular features ; 
but our confined space will not suffer us to enter upon so wide 
a field in a satisfactory manner. If we were to treat this part of 
the subject briefly, we should expose ourselves to the risk of being 
misunderstood, and as an additional reason and a powerful one, 
we are of opinion that where the sole object of a critic is to treat 
of profane letters, it would hardly be decorous to engage in theo- 
logical discussions: we must, therefore, refer those who are de- 
sirous of viewing the Gnostics under that aspect, to the work it- 
self. We are sensible, indeed, that when a writer seeks steadily 
one only object, the general advancement of literature, the can- 
dour of the learned will allow him to discourse freely and plainly 
of delicate questions, without offence or injurious suspicions ; yet, 
for the reasons we have already mentioned, we are willing to forego 
this advantage, and we refrain respectfully from meddling with 
sacred things, always remembering the sage maxim, My elvas mpos 
MavTas mavra pyore. 

The German theologians have for some time been distinguished 
for the free and liberal discussion of all opinions; for proofs of 
the advantageous effects of their liberality we may confidently re- 
fer to the present condition of the people throughout the principal 
part of Germany, as to knowledge, morality, and religion. We 
contemplate with admiration, and, we may. add, with delight, the 
immense erudition of their theologians: for since many of them 
are Protestants, they furnish a triumphant answer to the common 
assertion of the Catholics, that as the time of the Protestant divines 
is occupied by the care of their families, and their funds are con- 
sumed in providing for them, they have no leisure for study and 
no money to purchase books, and therefore they are rarely learned. 
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We contemplate it also, we must confess, with a certain feeling of 
envy; for however prejudiced we may be in favour of our native 
country, we own with sorrow that we are quite unable to compete 
with them on this ground at the present day. It is painful, but 
marvellous, to reflect with what a scanty store of learning a 
mythic subject, as for example the Origin of Pagan Idolatry, 
would be undertaken by one of our theologians, how meagrely 
would the matter be handled—how narrow and confined would 
be the author’s views—how vulgar his sentiments! How remark- 
able is the contrast between the sober simplicity with which 
works of infinite labour and solid learning are published in Ger- 
many, and the empty, but ostentatious pomp, shat here trumpets 
abroad the praises of some sacred relics, or other scanty scraps, that 
are lazily brought forth after immense delays. Of the Genten 
divines we may truly say, and it is greatly to their honour, what 
Origen writes in an epistle concerning a certain priest of Alexan- 
dria, “ that he laid aside the vulgar habit which he used formerly 
to wear, and assumed the dress of a philosopher, which he still re- 
tained, and never ceased to study with all his might the writings 
of the Greeks :”—20: xal mpérepov xoiwy eoSijrs x papevos, awodurd~ 
pavos xcth Dirdoopoy avarhaBay ox Hwa, mex ps TOO depo typsi, BiBrla 
te EAAjvav xara bivausw ob maveras gidodoydv. We admire the 
erudition of these meritorious persons, and lament our own defi- 
ciencies the more, because we are firmly convinced that learning 
is, in truth, the best of all things; for although every learned man 
unhappily is not necessarily virtuous, it is amongst the learned 
that great virtues are chiefly to be found. 

The school of Strasburg, to which Professor Matter belongs, 
is a happy union and intermixture of the French with the Ger- 
man, of the perspicuity of the former with the profound learning 
of the latter—perhaps we may add, of scepticism with credulity. 
There are three different states of mind in which an author may 
compose a work on such a subject as that of which we are about 
to speak; we will enumerate and briefly describe them, that our 
readers may fully understand the tone of the German divines, and 
particularly of the present author. The first is the state of the 
sceptic, to whom all religious tenets appear to be equally absurd, 
and we must acknowledge that this is at least so far philosophical, 
that such a person will examine them without being disposed to 
favour one system more than another, and we may be sure that the 
defects of all will be equally pointed out. The second state is, 
when all opinions seem to be ridiculous, except those which are 
held by the writer’s sect, and that is most commonly confined with 
extreme rigour within very narrow limits. This is the illiberal 
condition of the vulgar in all ages and countries. ‘The. third is 
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that.of the professor and his school; he seems to hold that no re- 
ligious tenet, that has ever been seriously accepted by any sect, in 
any age, can justly be considered as ridiculous, but that it deserves 
respect rather than contempt; and this is undoubtedly a very phi- 
losophical manner of viewing a most important subject. He be- 
lieves, no doubt, that the set of opinions which he entertains is the 
only true one, and that all others are erroneous, but nevertheless 
that all are respectable, and that none, however they may differ 
from and be opposed to his own tenets, ought, inexplicable and 
extraordinary as they may appear to him, to be treated contemp- 
tuously. Such is the liberal and enlarged estimate which the 
best and most learned of the theologians of France and Germany 
at present take of the mysterious and important topics with which 
religion is conversant. Writers of the intolerant class are so little 
read in these days, except by the uninstructed, that the passionate 
assertion of some speculative opinions, and the angry condemna- 
tion of others, seem almost ludicrous to a reader who is familiar 
with the writings of learned, liberal, and rational authors only. 
They produce an effect on the mind of such a person that resem- 
bles the surprise we have felt on overhearing accidentally the con- 
versation of the lowest orders when they are engaged in an ani- 
mated discussion respecting some point that 1s utterly insignificant, 
or of which they have entirely mistaken the nature and bearings— 
but it is time, without further preface, to speak of the Gnostics. 
This sect arose in the second century. Its followers derived 
their name, which signifies the wise men, and that of their science, 
which was called gnosis, wisdom, or knowledge, from a Greek 
verb of very common use, exactly equivalent to our word to know. 
For a long time the word yvwois, like other terms, was referred to 
different things: if it was applied to good, it meant the know- 
ledge of good, and it was commendable; if to evil, the knowledge 
of evil, and it was reprehensible. It is probable that it was used 
technically before the time of Clemens Alexandrinus to signify 
philosophy, or rather (because that word was common and had 
been worn threadbare, even in those days, and had been often 
counterfeited) to denote a new, a higher, and a more genuine kind 
of philosophy. It is certain that that father employs it in that 
manner and in a good sense; to mark a true philosopher, or, as 
we say, a Christian philosopher, he adopts the word Gnostic, 
which is opposed to heretic, and means therefore an orthodox 
believer. The word gnosis and its derivatives soon afterwards be- 
came party-words, and were able to excite powerful feelings of 
love, or of hatred. The persons.who uttered them, or heard them 
from the lips of others, attended but little to their original signifi- 
cation, which was entirely changed, and, in the opinion of. the 
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orthodox, Gnosis, or genuine wisdom, was synonymous with the 
most perverse and obdurate ignorance, and the Gnostic, the true 
philosopher, the faithful believer, was a miserably blind and 
wretched heretic, who moreover fancied. (for this taunt seems to 
be implied in the name in its new sense) that he alone was tran- 
scendently wise. 

Gnosticism was a compound composed chiefly of three ingre- 
dients, of the Persian, Jewish, and Platonic doctrines, mingled 
with Christianity, which was the common basis of all the various 
sects, or heresies. In the East, opinions are speculative ; in the 
West, they are practical: we are unable therefore to sympathize 
with, or even to endure, the theology of the Orientals, because it 
rarely leads to action, and Europeans always desire to act. Our 
author thus contrasts them. 


** Ce ne sont pourtant pas des systémes dans le sens de la philosophie 
occidentale, c’est-a-dire des corps de doctrine, od les priucipes et les 
conséquences se lient dans une suite de raisonnemens ~~ rigoureux ; 
ov rien n’est avancé sans preuve ; ou rien ne parle ni a imagination ni 
au sentiment; o0 tout plait a la raison; od tout est raison. Ce sont 
plutét des systémes dans le sens oriental, des opinions, des croyances, des 
vues fragmentaires, mais plus puissantes sur le coeur et l’imagination de 
ceux qui les enseignent, malgré l'absence des preuves du raisonnemeut, 
que ne le seraient les raisonnemens et les preuves sur la raison de ceux 
qui les examinent aujourd’hui.” 


Matter traces, with much learning and industry, many of the 
speculations of the Gnostics to Eastern sources : it is impossible 
to give an intelligible abridgment of pages that in the original 
are sufficiently obscure ;—besides, although the mode of dealing 
with them is curious, there is little to interest readers in general 
in these chimerical creations of the imagination. In prosecuting 
his inquiries into the Oriental part of Gnosticism, many singular 
works are referred to, among others the Zend-Avesta, in the 
genuineness of which the professor appears, to a certain extent at 
least, to acquiesce; but he does not inform us how far he ac- 
cepts it, and whether he esteems it to be the production of that 
person, who, alone of men, laughed the day he was born; per- 
haps the prophetic babe foresaw the deceptions he was to prac- 
tise, and laughed at the credulity of his disciples: “ risisse eodem 
die, quo genitus esset, unum hominem accepimus Zoroastrem.”— 
Plin. Nat. Hist. It is more pleasant to believe than to doubt, 
and it is not agreeable to be compelled to consider the priests of 
any religion whatever as forgers and imposters ; we are, moreover, 
naturally more disposed to take part with a man of spirit, enter- 
prize, and real talent, iike Anquetil du Perron, (whose enthusiasm 
and personal adventures lead us to incline to his side of the ques- 
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tion, although he had exalted his imagination by his Oriental stu- 
dies so much, that he adduces reasons from the Oupnek’hat to 
overwhelm his political opponents,) than with his insipid oppo- 
nent, Sir William Jones. Weare inclined to think, however, that 
the learned Lichtenstein gives the most just, as well as wise and 
moderate, estimate of these books, when he says, “ eatenus sunt 
pro genuinis habendi, quod continent re ipsé quamdam collec- 
tionem scriptorum liturgicorum, inter Parsos pyrolatras in Persia 
et India, auctoritate sacra pollentium.” 

Matter refers to another curious Parsee work in these words : 
“ The Desatir, or Sacred Writings of the antient Persian Pro- 
phets. An English translation from the antient Persian version 
and Commentary of the fifth Sasan. Published by Mulla Firuz 
Binkaus. Bombay, 1818. Ouvrage trés-rare.” Tom. ii. p. 422. 
In consulting this volume, in order to verify the professor's cita- 
tions, (and perhaps the investigations to which his work leads are 
even more interesting than the work itself,) we found evidences of 
a desire in its authors to account for the presence of evil in this 
life, by affirming, that all the sufferings, both of men and animals, 
are retributions for evil actions committed in a former state of 
existence ; and we learnt, that there are a multitude of angels, or 
genit who preside over various operations and provinces of nature. 

his precept of the Desatir is quite original; “ Wash thy body, 
or thy face, hands, and feet, in water ; if thou canst not, imagine 
that thou dost.” We could mention many other curious passages ; 
we will, however, select one only, and in so doing we digress in 
some measure from our legitimate purpose—it respects burials, 
The text enjoins, “a corpse you may place in a vase of aqua- 


fortis, or consign it to the fire, or to the earth.” The commen- 
tary adds— 


“* The usage of the Fersendajians, regarding the dead, was this :— 
after the soul had left the body, they washed it in pure water, and dressed 
it in clean and perfumed vestments. They then put it into a vase of 
aqua-fortis, and when the body was dissolved, carried the liquor to a 
place far from the city, and poured it out; or else they burned it in fire, 
after attiring it as has been said; or they made a dome, and formed a 
deep pit within it, which they built and whitened with stone, brick and 
mortar; and in its edges niches were constructed and platforms erected, 
on which the dead were deposited, or they buried a vase in the earth and 
enclosed the corpse in it, or buried it in a coffin in the ground ; and in 


the estimation of the Fersendajians, the most eligible of all these was the 
vase of aqua-fortis.” 


This passage would give rise to many questions, particularly this: 
how long have the Persians been acquainted with aqua-fortis ? 
It would be tedious to follow Professor Matter’s inquiries con- 
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cerning the speculations of the Gnostics; he undoubtedly adduces 
from the books of various Eastern nations, even from those of the 
Chinese, passages which closely resemble the leading doctrines 
of Gnosticism ; and this agreement is not wonderful, for when men 
begin to be mystical, and to discourse of the nature of souls and 
of superior intelligences, they are compelled to have recourse to 
metaphorical language, and to talk in a psychological sense, of 
generation and births, of mothers and sons, of writing and sealing, 
of breath, vapour, and wind, of darkness and light, of suns and 
rays, and radiations and illuminations; of prisons and of liberty ; 
of streams and fountains, and rivers and oceans. Upon these and 
similar words, in all ages, in all countries, and in all languages, 
have mystics of every denomination rung the changes unceasingly ; 
and if we find them in remote places and times, we ought _— 
rather to infer a common necessity, than a common origin. e 
may pass over, therefore, the consideration of their speculative 
doctrines, and will examine those opinions only, which were prac- 
tical, which led to action and influenced human life, social inter- 
course, and manners. The Gnostics professed to possess, or at 
least sought diligently to acquire, first, superior learning, whence 
they had derived their name, especially in divine things, which are 
the most precious part of knowledge, and to unite with Chris- 
tianity the wisdom of Greece, Egypt, and the East. Secondly, a 
more absolute power than any other sect could attain, over angels 
and demons, which was somewhat in the nature of magic, but was 
innocent, or rather laudable. Thirdly, a more exalted morality, 
and especially a perfect and heavenly purity, and an entire exemp- 
tion from the infirmities of the flesh. 

We will shortly speak of each head in its order, and first of 
their learning. ‘They entirely separated themselves and their reli- 
gion from the Jews, whom they considered as an ignorant and 
barbarous race, and they gained thereby the favour of the Gen- 
tiles, who hated and despised that people, and were indisposed to 
form an alliance with them, and could not believe that any good 
could be derived from them immediately, or was to be obtained 
indirectly by their means. This separation, and their power in 
argument, (for they not only assumed much of Stoicism in their 
conduct, but, like the Stoics, were skilful dialecticians and mighty 
in confutation,) contributed mainly to the conversion of the Pagans 
to Christianity, which, as Ireneus expressly informs us, and as we 
should naturally suppose, was infinitely more difficult than that of 
the Jews; and this sect was especially useful, as it had many men 
of genius and uncommon zeal, who were distinguished moreover 
for singular boldness of thinking and a remarkable novelty of in- 
vention. The Gnosis was indeed almost inseparable from the 
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Greek language ;_ this consideration alone ought to induce a scho- 
lar to handle it as tenderly as possible, and we find that it tinges 
the writings of many ecclesiastical authors, who cannot properly 
be classed with actual Gnostics, but being learned men and using 
the Greek tongue, they caught the contagion. 

Philo Judzus, as his prolix works attest, and the Jew, Aristo- 
bulus, as far as we can discover the scope of his writings from the 
diligence of Valckenaer, ambitiously sought, by allegorical inter- 
pretations of the Jewish code, to make it agree with the doctrines 
of the heathen philosophers. It is impossible to consent that this 
kind of interpretation should prevail in a code of laws, for such a 
large equity may repeal every statute by an allegory, or give it a 
meaning diametrically opposite to the intention of the legislator ; 
and another self-constituted interpreter may, in the next genera- 
tion, or the next year, or it may be at the same time, devise a dif- 
ferent exposition.of the same text. Although we may admire 
the ingenuity of such commentators, we must refuse our confi- 
dence to their dangerous, but attractive, mode of construction. 
Although the Gnostics withdrew themselves altogether from the 
Jews, they adopted in its most licentious excesses allegorical in- 
terpretation, which it is supposed they borrowed from them ; it 
may be, however, that they were also the inventors of it, it being 
natural for ingenious persons to slide gradually into that manner 
of reading the text of an author, which admits of the display of 
great acuteness, of inexhaustible variety and novelty, which this 
sect peculiarly affected, and which gave to their chiefs, in effect, 
the power of making laws; and that in the least invidious form, by 
moulding those that were already in force into whatever shape 
would best suit their public or private ends. 

The Greek Christians were men of a lofty ambition; they even 
endeavoured to supplant the Pagan classics, and to supply the 
place -of them, and especially of the poets, by authors of their 
own faith. Apollinarius, the father, to name a few only, turned 
the books of Moses, and other parts of the Old Testament, into 
Greek verse, in order to supersede the Iliad and Odyssey; his 
translation, or paraphrase, of the Psalms in Hexameters is still 
extant; his son and namesake made dialogues of the Gospels, in 
imitation, or rivalry, of those of Plato. Gregory Nazianzen com- 
posed a long tragedy, of two or three thousand lines, on the 
ancient model, except that there are no lyric verses, although a 
chorus of virgins is not wanting ;. it is entitled Xpisos Tacx ay, 
Christus Patiens, and still lives and defies the boldest reader. 
Their attempts were not more successful than those of the Jesuits, 
another aspiring sect, who endeavoured to fill the place of the 
Latin poets, by their Pia Hilaria and other such compositions. 
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It seems that the Greeks failed rather through want of poetic 
talent in the writers, than the defects of the subject; for the Dio- 
nysiaca of Nonnus are nearly as little read, (although the theme, 
the conquest of India by Bacchus, is eminently suited for the’ 
epic muse,) as his paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John: the 
two poems of Nonnus, or John of Panopolis, in the rhythm of 
their sounding heroic verses closely resemble each other, and the 
oue is sometimes consulted for its mythology, the other for ‘its 
doctrine. 

Bodily labour, or even moderate exercise, seems to the super- 
ficial observer rather to waste and exhaust, and to tend to destroy 
the body, than to sustain and preserve it; yet experience pre 
that exercise is necessary to the maintenance of health. In like 
manner, active discussion and philosophical doubts appear at first 
sight to be injurious to our faith, but these mental movements are 
needed to promote the well-being of the intellect: if idleness be 
injurious to the body, it is absolutely fatal to the mind ; the bright- 
ness of the intellect is speedily destroyed by rust, which eats into 
its very substance, and corrodes and consumes it utterly and irre- 
trievably. ‘The activity of the Gnostics was exemplary, and they 
were as much foes to sluggishness as even Cato himself, with 
whose salutary doctrine they seemed to be deeply impressed. - 

** Nam vita humana propé uti ferrum est ; ferrum si exerceas conte- 
ritur ; si non exerceas, tamen rubigo interficit: itidem bomines exer-' 
cendo videmus conteri ; si nihil exerceas, inertia atque torpedo plus de- 
trimenti facit, quam exercitio.” 

To avoid the detriment of inertness and torpor, therefore, they 
sharpened their ingenuity by discussion; they engaged in many 
disputes about the great theological question, the origin of evil, 
or rather concerning the rank of the evil principle; and in seeking 
for curious novelties and strained constructions, the ingenuity they 
displayed was occasionally somewhat perverse. Some of this sect 
were so deeply sensible of the value of the Atonement,—let one 
example serve,—that they considered the part which Judas Isca- 
riot acted so important and indeed necessary to its completion, 
as to justify them in affirming, that he also was worthy of gratt- 
tude and praise; their adversaries assert, that they said of worship, 
and maliciously add, that they revered him alone of the apostles ; 
but this is manifestly a calumny, because it was through an excess 
of reverence for the worthy disciples, that they were induced to 
bestow likewise a portion on the unworthy. The soil of Egypt 
was more fertile than that of any other region, and Alexandria 
was the most opulent and the most learned of cities; all the 
plants that were transferred thither from foreign countries speedily 
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attained a greater growth there than they had ever reached at 
home: so was it with Gnosticism; the Alexandrian Gnostics were 
the richest and the boldest of the sect, and it is they who must 
answer for the greatest part of the excesses committed by visionary 
enthusiasts. 

It is impossible not to feel an involuntary admiration for the 
vigorous exercise of the human intellect, even when it is applied 
to advance a system, of which the object appears to be, in some 
respects, to confound and perplex reason; whilst we refuse our as- 
sent to startling and unprofitable conclusions, we are often tempted 
to wonder at the ability and industry with which they have been 
deduced. Like the Stoics, they were well versed in logic, but they 
did not on that account neglect any of the arts that conduce to the 
more liberal studies, which have all a common bond of connection 
and are closely related to each other. If we were required to spe- 
cify the kind of writing most likely to deceive, we should say the lo- 
gical, consisting of mere naked logic, abstracted from all the graces 
and decencies of style, and without passion; and we would cite, 
as a proof, the Theologians, who are commonly called the School- 
men; they were the most perfect examples of pure logicians, 
that the whole compass of literature can supply, and yet what can 
be more false, fallacious, and sophistical, than their writings? We 
appreciate logic, the logic of the schools, as a necessary part of 
education, and deem it to be essential to sound institution; never- 
theless we feel somewhat inclined to accept, as a sound canon of 
criticism, the rule which we have heard propounded by an ex- 
perienced critic, that whenever we find in any work an ostenta- 
tious display and an affected parade of logic, and a total dis- 
claimer of rhetoric, and have ascertained, that such is its character 
throughout, if we value our time we ought immediately to throw 
it aside; it being plain, that the author understands nothing 
else but logic, and moreover that he does not perfectly under- 
stand even that science, and its true powers, design, end, scope, 
and limits. 

The works of the Gnostics, if we except some fragments, 
have been lost; we are compelled, therefore, to judge of them 
from the writings of others, and generally from the report of their 
adversaries. We shall be sensible of the immense disadvantage 
the memory of these Christian philosophers has to contend with, 
if we suppose, that any sect which exists in our own times were 
only known to us from the writings, and for the most part the 
controversial writings, of its enemies; what an injurious estimate 
should we often take of the characters of some of the most inno- 
cent and amiable of our fellow-citizens! It has been conjectured, 
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and with probability, that the writings of the Gnostics must have 
possessed considerable merit, since their victorious opponents 
have taken care entirely to suppress, and utterly to destroy them. 

When institutions and sects have attained a certain eminence, 
the force that raised them is commonly spent, and they begin 
gradually to sink; such was the fate of Gnosticism;—men of zeal 
and of talent became rare, and the general decay of learning and 
the decline of empires were not favourable to the extension, or 
even to the existence, of a learned sect. Plato and Gnosticism 
were compelled to give way to Aristotle and St. Augustine; we 
feel compassion at the fate of those who perished with the great 
and noble, not so much for their own sake, as on account of their 
more illustrious companions in suffering, and are disposed to be- 
lieve that they must have had some merit to provoke the malice 
of that fortune, of whose ordinary injustice we have other and 
conclusive evidence. 

Man is such a social animal, that he thinks this earth is too so- 
litary even in the most populous cities; he often peoples it there- 
fore with a good store of spirits and demons, that he may have 
other company besides his fellow-men. The inhabitants of the 
sky and of the earth were more familiar with each other in an- 
cient times, and mountainous countries have usually been most 
fertile in mythic tales. ‘To the inhabitant of the plain any com- 
munication between earth and heaven must appear impossible; 
but where the clouds are seen to rest on the top, or sides of the 
hills, it seems easy enough. Mountaineers commonly suppose, 
that the intercourse with the sky is as frequent and complete as 
between London and Greenwich, or Paddington and the Bank. 

The people of the East have, in all ages, firmly believed in the 
injurious effects of fascination, arising from the malignity of men 
and of demons; and it seems, that although we may talk to them, 
until we have tired not only our hearers, but ourselves, they will 
continue to retain this belief as an important article of faith. The 
practices of the Gnostics therefore, in this respect, have always 
subsisted, and most probably always will subsist, notwithstanding 
all the opprobrious names, that persons of more zeal than discre- 
tion may heap upon them: it is the part of a wise man to submit 
with a good grace to inevitable evils, for we shall never be able to 
make all the world alike, and it is vain and vexatious to make the 
fruitless attempt. We commonly compliment the Jews on account 
of their rigid adherence to that grand dogma, the unity of the 
Deity, and they are in some measure entitled to the praise which 
1s so liberally bestowed; nevertheless this people carried to a 
great excess the belief in angels and demons, and attributed to 
them greater and more various powers than persons, who are not 
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well acquainted with Jewish history and antiquities, can possibly 
imagine. Although they did not esteem these beings as of a 
divine nature, strictly speaking, yet as they supposed them to be 
vastly superior to human beings, they were superhuman, and in 
the sense which the Pagans attributed to the term, divine. Simon 
Magus was renowned for his thaumaturgy, but he is better known 
on account of that celebrated invention, Simony, which has pro- 
cured him so many imitators, and has rendered his name immor- 
tal. 

The Mahometans, in many important points, may be looked 
upon as a sect of Jews, (and many sects of Dissenters might be 
named, who are not less malicious towards and hated by the 
Parent Church,) and they are more zealous about, if it be possible, 
and more eager to assert with the tongue and the sword, the unity 
of the Deity, than the Jews themselves; yet their belief in spirits, 
angels, demons, or genii, is still stronger, and produces greater 
and indeed surprising effects on their actions. We need only 
refer to the Arabian Nights to show what a powerful influence 
these beings exercise on the imagination of the Faithful, how ab- 
solute is their dominion over the Eastern fancy, and how much of 
hope and fear are mingled with that part of their creed. 

The ideas of the ancients respecting the world of spirits were 
very extraordinary: Homer informs us, that the shades, or souls, 
of the departed heroes rushed eagerly to lap the fresh blood of 
the sheep, which had been poured into a trench in the ground. 
This propensity and the strange squeaking of the ghosts in the 
last book of the Odyssey seem to us to be so inconsistent with the 
serious notions of any reflecting person concerning the state of 
the human soul after death, that we are almost willing to allow, 
that these passages ought to receive, after the manner of the school 
of Origen, an allegorical, and not a literal, interpretation. ‘The 
demon of Socrates is an instance of the opinions of the first Pla- 
tonists respecting the interference of supernatural existences, and 
the lives of the latter Platonists abound in examples of the 
addiction of that sect in its old age to demonology. 

The grand object of the magic of the Christians in the middle 
ages was to obtain the command over the services of demons: 
such were the pursuits of witches; but these were always looked 
upon as highly criminal, as purchased by dreadful sacrifices, and 
accompanied by horrible guilt. The drama presents a faithful 
picture of the manners and sentiments of the times to which it re- 
lates; the theatrical compositions of the middle ages swarmed with 
demons, and drew much of their interest from this fruitful source. 
‘The belief that men possess the power to controul spirits was 
not peculiar to the Gnostic Christians. It was a cardinal point 
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of their faith, it is true; but it formed at times a considerable in- 
gredient in the more orthodox creeds also, as, may be’ easily 
proved by an examination of the liturgies of the Church of Rome: 
nor did the venerable Greek Church deem angels and demons 
less worthy of attention than her Catholic sister, as we learn from 
the most authentic sources, the ancient rituals of that church: 
Protestant divines have often been accused by their adversaries, 
we know not with what justice, of a disposition to blink impor- 
tant questions. We cannot however stop, at present, to inquire 
in what manner the Reformed Churches have dealt with the invi- 
sible world. 

When the Pagans began to dispute, in an amicable or a hostile 
manner, with the early Christians, and especially with the Gnos- 
tics, who were most skilful in conducting the warfare of words, 
and being learned men were best able to encounter the philoso- 
phers and rhetoricians, they found that it was impossible to justify 
many of the-acts that were attributed to their Gods, and to recon- 
cile them with the Divine nature, with supreme goodness and 
perfect wisdom. It was equally impossible for many of the dis- 
putants to surrender a faith which the poets and artists had 
rendered so graceful and beautiful, which had served for the edu- 
cation of the civilized world, and which is still retained for the 
education of the few whom mankind design to civilize: they 
gladly embraced therefore a scheme which admits inferior and 
subordinate gods, angels, demons, or spirits; a scheme which as- 
serted a superior and perfect Deity, and held, that the gods ofthe 
ancient mythology were greatly inferior to him in all respeets, al- 
though very superior to human beings. This system, therefore; 
had only to contend with the grand difficulty, which is common to 
all systems, the origin of evil. If the question was asked, why 
were the excesses of your gods permitted! their champion might 
be allowed to ask in his turn, why is any evil whatever permitted? 
answer that question first, and then | will answer your demand. 

It is probable that the human mind, independently of revelation 
and religious tradition, would lead men to a kind of belief in the 
existence of beings of a superior nature to their own, which we 
may call demons. Mankind soon ceased to consider the sun as.a 
fire-place, the moon as'a lamp or lantern, and the stars and planets 
as brass nails. Although they had no consistent theory, that would 
explain the celestial phenomena, (which was, on the whole, per- 
haps advantageous to learning, for young men were able to de- 
vote their precious hours to more instructive and improving 
studies than astronomy,) they soon learned enough of the system 
of the universe to reason thus: as the earth swarms with living 
things, it is not easy to believe, that the numerous worlds which 
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compose the universe are uninhabited, many of them being much 
larger than the earth, and as they must be different in many re- 
spects, we may suppose that their inhabitants are different from 
ourselves; and since there is here a chain of beings, the links of 
which gradually rise one above another, if the natives of some of 
the planets may be inferior to ourselves, we are compelled by 
analogy to infer, that others may be superior, and we may sup- 
pose, that the progression is continued upwards for several de- 
grees: by ascending in this manner they would arrive at demons 
of various ranks. ‘The rapid and violent diseases of warm cli- 
mates, and many of the phenomena of insanity and other striking 
appearances, of which it was not easy to trace, or to invent, a visible 
cause, seemed in the eyes of many to vindicate the power and 
presence of demons. 

Reason might readily lead men to acknowledge the existence of 
such beings; but it is not easy to discover how reason alone could 
induce them to believe, that they could interfere with the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, or visit them, for it seems more natural to sup- 
pose, that the. natives of one planet would be unfit to subsist on 
any other globe than their own, still less that they could be con- 
trouled by spells and ceremonies. It is the more strange that 
men should have imagined that beings of superior power and know- 
ledge would yield implicit and instant obedience to certain words, 
when their daily experience must have taught them how vain is 
the attempt to sway by words their fellow-men. 

We use separate marks, the Arabic, or Indian, ciphers, or nu- 
merals, to denote numbers; the Romans selected a few only of the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet for that purpose; we still retain 
that practice, and frequently apply the same letters in the same 
manner: but in the Hebrew, and in the Greek language also, and 
in many others, every letter of the alphabet has its distinct nume- 
rical value; each word therefore has not only the meaning which is 
attached to the sound the letters represent, but is likewise a sum 
in addition. The word MEIOPA2, for example, denotes, as it is 
supposed, the sun, or the year, and also, 40+ 5 +-10+9+ 100+ 
1 + 200=365; and in like manner thesum, 1 + 2+ 100+ 1+ 200+ 
14+60=365, signifies besides that amount or particular suc- 
cession of numbers, ABPASAE, or ABPAEZA®S, which has the 
same meaning, namely the sun, or the year. 

That there were much mystery and great efficacy in num- 
bers, men have in all times and in all places thought proper 
to believe, although it is not easy to assign a reason for it; and 
as every word represented some number, or series of numbers, 
language was thus brought within the mysterious jurisdiction. 
The science of these mysteries was of Jewish origin, or at least it 
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was cultivated with great assiduity by the Jewish Hterati, and 
forms the chief part of the Cabbala; in the hands of the Gnostics 
it was applied to organise by a system of checks a perfect govern- 
ment over the demons. 

If we consider words not merely in their ordinary employment 
as the signs of things, but as numbers and sums of numbers, and 
comprehending every remarkable series of numbers, in which a 
writing-master can delight, still it is not easy to understand why 
demons, more powerful than men, should be coerced by them, 
whilst there is no spell which their inferior, the human creature, 
would not despise and laugh at. A demon could be compelled 
to perform a feat of great labour and difficulty by a few words, 
which would prove to be powerless, if their efficacy were tried, 
not upon an immortal spirit, but upon a human butcher, or baker, 
to persuade him to suffer a joimt of meat, or a loaf of bread, to 
quit his shop; for the expectation of being paid for them, and not 
a string of barbarous words, would be necessary to induce those 
tradesmen to part with their goods. This contradiction reminds 
us of the tales of those witches who, being themselves in extreme 
and abject poverty, professed nevertheless to be able to inform 
others where inexhaustible treasures were to be found. The mys~ 
terious words could extort any favour whatever from the most un- 
willing genius; but it seems probable that neither “ ao,” nor 
« Taldabaoth,” nor, perhaps, even “ Zaberbebereibasasirasirbrieith~ 
semesilam’’ itself, (we copy the unwieldy word from a Gnostic 
gem, which is almost worthy to be Solomon’s seal, the master- 
piece of such talismans,) would persuade a human gate-keeper to 
suffer a Gnostic to ride, or drive through his gate without paying 
toll, although the exact value of every letter in the polysyliable 
were communicated to him in its due order, and it were proposed 
for his further satisfaction to cast up the thirty-eight figures in his 
presence, that he might be sure of the precise amount. 

Other means besides words were used to command and restrain 
the demons, especially the universal practice of using frankin- 
cense; but words were the most powerful and frequent. We may 
truly say that the custom of burning incense in religious worship, 
principally for the purpose of driving away evil spirits, was an 
universal practice, for if it has in some places fallen into disuse, © 
it is only in very modern times and in a very confined district. We 
are apt to wonder how the many learned and able men who 
adorned the sect of Gnostics could persuade themselves that they 
really possessed the power of commanding demons, but it is not 
impossible that they had their reasons for dissembling their doubts 
on this subject. 

As the learning of the Gnostics was transcendent, so was their 
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morality exalted. Elevated sentiments, even when raised so high 
above the level of the ordinary business of life as to demand an 
impracticable and unattainable virtue, are not altogether devoid of 
utility; they ennoble the mind and invigorate the moral sense, as 
gymnastic exercises, that teach difficult postures and motions not 
adapted to our usual actions, strengthen and supple the body. 
There was much of stoicism in the ethics of the Gnostics; never- 
theless they were averse to martyrdom. They thought it better to 
live and to be wise, to teach and to learn, than to die by the 
hands of the executioner. Many writers have blamed them on 
this account; but it is not to be denied that a sect, of which all 
the members were martyrs, in which all were killed, would itself 
expire with the last victim. ‘They were unwilling to be persecuted 
themselves, but we do not read that they were disposed to perse- 
cute others. ‘This learned body was convinced, that since exercise 
is absolutely necessary for the preservation of all that we possess, 
we ought not to feel any hostility towards those who promote 
salutary exertions of the intellect towards the sceptical and the 
heretical, but rather to evince our gratitude for the opportunities 
they afford of demonstrating that our conviction is built on solid 
foundations. 

The religion of the Gnostics was of the largest dimensions, and 
of the most cordial and generous character. It was not of a kind 
to be satisfied with that naked, hungry and unprofitable deism 
which conducts to no higher and more refined speculations than 
to show the existence, power and wisdom of an undefined Deity, 
from the more obvious mechanical contrivances in the structure of 
man and other animals, and of the visible world; the very con- 
trivances which are adduced as proofs by the rash and inconsi- 
derate, being frequently misunderstood, and when they are after- 
wards explaimed more correctly, the former theory becomes 
ridiculous, and the imprudent attempt is more injurious than be- 
neficial to the cause of religion. We will name one example only 
of mischievous temerity from many that might be adduced. ‘Theo- 
doret, one of the most respectable of the Greek Fathers, both in 
learning and in style, ventures into the dangerous precincts of 
natural theology. In a work entitled, tod paxapis Ozodapyre, 
tmioxore Kupe, rep) mpovolas Adyor 8éxa, he seeks to demonstrate the 
existence of a Deity from the celestial phenomena; but we should 
be sorry to expose the momentous question to such a hazardous 
trial, for one astronomer might find unerring wisdom in the system 
of Ptolemy, and another in that of Copernicus, and unhappily they 
cannot both be true: amédagis amd odpavé, xa Ale, xal cedryyys, 
xah Tay Aoimav asépwy, is the title of the first book. The third is 
inscribed Znd%ekis amo tie 78 avSpwmsie cdhparos xaTarxevijs, and 
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the proofs are founded on the structure of the human body; be- 
fore we can consent to place the case in his hands, we must be 
assured that the venerable theologian is perfectly skilled in ana- 
tomy. The seventh discourse is a complete and very remarkable 
illustration of the danger of which we complain; the title is és 
Bercia xal Sermoreia moorgope: te Biw. He demonstrates his posi- 
tion from the existence and advantages of slavery. If slavery be 
good and necessary, there is an overruling Providence; if it be 
not, there is not. How many would refuse to adopt such an argu- 
ment, and would bitterly lament to be driven to this alternative ! 

In the code of morals of the Gnostics a high place was always 
assigned to chastity, and we are told that some classes of these 
heretics carried that virtue to a whimsical and incredible extreme. 
It is not necessary to describe minutely the details of their conti- 
nence; we read on the contrary, that they were sometimes less 
honourably distinguished, especially in Egypt, for excessive licen- 
tiousness. 

We are unwilling to take the character of a sect from the 
statements of its enemies, particularly respecting matters as to 
which accusation is easy, and the proof of innocence generally 
impossible; which are therefore the common resource of calum- 
niators: but it is not very improbable that excesses were occa- 
sionally committed. When the natural desires are not suffered 
to have vent in reasonable indulgence, but have been suppressed 
for a long time, they are apt to break out in sudden, immoderate 
and imprudent sallies of wild uncontroulable passion. ‘Thus we 
often see young men who have been brought up with unusual 
strictness, fall into greater irregularities when the accustomed re- 
straints are removed, and quickly become more licentious than 
those of their equals who enjoyed a greater freedom. ‘The de- 
sires of youth accumulate rapidly, unless they are regularly ex- 
pended; and when persons have been for a time more than men 
in forbearance from pleasure, they commonly compensate by 
being for a similar period less than men in the power of with. 
standing animal gratifications. We cannot doubt that the inordi- 
nate admiration of chastity which the Gnostics professed, occa- 
sioned some cruel oppressions, and that rigorous measures were 
sometimes used towards persons who were not ambitious to ob- 
tain a crown of glory, which they esteemed unnatural, or not 
worth the price, by zealots in authority. 

In the South and in the East we may hear even moderate and 
lawful indulgences spoken of, without any reference to the tenets 
of the Gnostics, in language that somewhat resembles their pecu- 
liar doctrines; in those climates, and with those races of people, 
we may suppose therefore that their notions were not without 
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foundation, and met with sympathy, as some of the superstitions 
respecting a certain kind of fascination appeared to be warranted. 
But in our northern regions, and with the Saxons, Franks, and 
other hardy breeds of people, they would altogether want proba- 
bility. It is evident, therefore, that although these opinions pre- 
vailed here to a certain extent, for a short time, they were not the 
growth of the North and West, nor natural to the inhabitants, but 
were altogether of exotic origin, and were imported from other na- 
tions and climates. If the nature of the subject would admit of 
it, this portion of the morality of Gnosticism might receive much 
curious illustration from the testimony of travellers and historians. 

Many of the Marcionites, a large class of Gnostics, were re- 
stricted to the use of vegetable food only, a humane peculiarity 
which connects them with the East, and ought to conciliate to- 
wards them the favour of a small but amiable sect, which is much 
more ancient than the Gnostic heresy, which long survived it, and 
still exists, having been handed down from the earliest time to 
the present days by an unbroken, although an unconscious, tra- 
dition. 

Extremes are near, as the proverb says; it is easy to pass from 
one to the other. After the Gnostics had inculcated for a 
time a strict and universal celibacy, and some of the more zea- 
lous had practised an entire abstinence from the pleasures of 
sense, it is not improbable that the ascetics became in a few in- 
stances profligates, and the greater part relaxed the tight rein that 
had held in their appetites. ‘The excesses of the backsliding 
brethren possibly afforded their enemies an opportunity of stig- 
matizing as eminently licentious the whole of the learned frater- 
nity. Such an opportunity, however, was perhaps not required, 
and we will say a few words respecting an usage of wise antiquity 
not generally understood, and for the effects of which a due allow- 
ance is rarely made, but which it is necessary to mention in order 
to estimate this sect justly; we mean the boundless license that 
rivals assumed in all cases of assailing each other with prodigious 
and most portentous calumnies. 

The speeches of the Athenian orators are full of the most vehe- 
ment and extravagant abuse of their opponents, which is so gross 
that it is impossible to believe it to be true; we are compelled, 
therefore, to conclude that it was introduced to display the elo- 
uence of the speaker, his devérys and power of reviling his foes. 
he style in which they are clothed is no doubt very different, but 
the topics of vituperation are precisely those to which the lowest 
and basest of the vulgar invariably have recourse when they are 
offended. It is wonderful and inexplicable that a people who 
were in most respects highly refined, and were greatly our supe- 
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riors in delicacy of taste, should have taken delight in expatiating 
on matters which our public assemblies would not endure, vulgar 
and contemptible as the orations are that are delivered before 
them, in comparison with the productions of the ancients. We 
meet with outrageous abuse in the speeches of Cicero, especially 
in his orations against Mark Anthony and Piso, but less fre- 
quently, and it is less immoderate, although, according to our 
notions, it would be deemed intolerable. 

Nor were the philosophers less addicted to take these liberties 
with their rivals than the orators; “like Momus, I find fault with 
whatever others do,” xa) domep 6 Mamos ra tw) raiv drAwy yryvomevee 
cuxogayra, a philosopher says of himself; and Lucian presents us 
with many lively pictures of the violent demeanour and language 
which the lovers of wisdom used towards those who differed from 
them. He gives the following account of their mode of conduct- 
ing a controversy :— 


“ At first they begin to discourse amongst themselves peaceably, but 
as the conference advances they raise their voices to the very highest 
pitch; so that when they strain and strive to say great things, their faces 
redden, and their throats swell, and the veins rise, like flute-players trying 
to sound the upper notes. Having perplexed their discourses, and con- 
founded the original object of inquiry, they separate, after they have for 
the most part abused one another, AowWopnodpuevor 4AAHAOrc, wiping the 


perspiration from their foreheads with a bent finger; and that man 
seems to have gained the victory who is the boldest and has the loudest 
voice.” 


The verb Aoiopéw is often used by this writer to denote the sort 
of intercourse and mutual interchange of sentiments that took 
place amongst the philosophers, and the rhetoricians also. We 
may, perhaps, in part attribute the prevalence of this strange prac- 
tice to the warmth and vehemence of southern nations, and it was 
not without some advantages. It has been remarked that eloquent 
men are usually good-tempered, and rarely vindictive, since their 
angry feelings immediately find a vent in words, and they derive 
relief from the harmless effusion, and become calm and placable, 
especially if they have somewhat exceeded—as is usually the case 
when wrath and eloquence conspire—the just measure of retali- 
ation; and as a balance of injury remains in their favour, they are 
well contented with the position of affairs. 

The leaders of the different sects of Christians were naturally 
more in earnest than the Pagan philosophers, being firmly con- 
vinced of the superior importance of the subjects of which they 
treated; and we may add than the orators themselves, for they 
discoursed not of temporal interests alone. The greater part of 
them, moreover, had been advocates; they had accordingly all the 
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fervour of style and force of pencil that characterize the state- 
ments and the arguments of the professional rhetorician. The 
writings of the Fathers of the Church glow with a fire for which 
we should in vain seek an equal in any other compositions; and 
although we must acknowledge that their zeal is perfectly natural, 
and the feelings which awaken it commendable, we must neverthe- 
less lament that monstrous exaggerations, an ostentatious display 
of unfairness, and a pervading.want.of candour, while they mani- 
fest the total absence of all those qualities that insure the confi- 
dence of the reader, too frequently injure the cause which they 
have taken upon themselves to defend. In the pleadings of the 
advocates in. the Catholic countries of Europe, where these writ- 
ings are as much studied as they are generally neglected in Eng- 
land, we may often detect imitations of their peculiar style. ‘The 
same faults of excess fatigue the attention, oppress the feelings 
and awaken our suspicions, where the object of the speaker 
ought to be to Wii our easy acquiescence. : 
In order to be fully convinced that the Fathers frequently 
assailed their adversaries with the desire of displaying their wit, 
learning and eloquence at the expense of probability, it is not 
necessary to read more than the first chapter of the first book of 
Tertullian against Marcion, a learned and able Gnostic, who sup- 
plies one of the many examples, of which history is full, of the 
impolicy in a public body of provoking by ill-treatment an indivi- 
dual of talent. We will translate «a portion as a specimen, that 
the nature of the writings of which we speak may be manifest. 
We undertake the task with great diffidence, because we suspect 
that the very vehement author would have found some difficulty 
in rendering into avother language a passage, the meaning of 
which was, perhaps, not always intelligible to him in the original. 


** That tract, which is called the Pontus Euxinus, the hospitable sea, 
has been refused all favours by nature, and is mocked by its very name. 
But you must not judge of the hospitable Pontus by its situation alone: 
it-has indeed withdrawn itself from our more civilized shores, being 
ashamed, as it were, of its own barbarism: ‘for the most ferocious people 
inhabit it, if indeed they can be said to inhabit, who live in waggons. 
Their dwellings are not fixed, their mode of life is cruel, the intercourse 
of the sexes is promiscuous and for the most part open; even when they 
desire on those occasions to be private, they hang up their quivers on the 
yoke of the waggon, as a sign that no one may incautiously intrude. 
They do not, therefore, blush even for their arms: they slay their pa- 
rents at the same time with their sheep, and they devour the flesh of 
botly together ‘at their feasts. Whenever any die in such a manner that 
their bodies cannot be eaten, their death is deemed accursed. Nor does 
the- modesty of the sex render their females more gentle : their breasts 
are naked, they perform their daily task with a battle-axe, they prefer 
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warfare to marriage. There is, moreover, acertain liarshness in the very 
sky. The day is never open, the sun never shines willingly, there is but 
one atmosphere, fog; the whole year: is wintry; every wind that blows 
comes from the north ; liquors are only such before the fire, the rivers 
are blocked up with ice, the mountains heaped higher with snow, All 
things are benumbed, all things are stiff with cold: nothing but cruelty has 
there the warmth of life; that kind of cruelty, I mean, which has sup- 
ce the stage with fables concerning the sacrifices of the Tauri, and the 

wes of Colchis, and the tortures of Caucasus. But there is nothing so 
barbarous and miserable in Pontus, as that it has given birth to Marcion; 
he is more savage than a Scythian, more unstable than the wild inha- 
bitant of a waggon, more inhuman than the Massageta, ‘more audacious 
than the Amazon, darker than the mist, colder than winter, more brit- 
tle than ice, more treacherous than the Danube, more precipitous than 
Caucasus. How can the man be otherwise, who darts his blasphe- 
mies against the true Prometheus, the Almighty God? Marcion is more 
unreasonable than even the beasts of that barbarous region; for what 
beaver mutilates his own body like the man who forbids marriage? 
What Pontic mouse is so destructive as he who has gnawed in pieces the 
Gospels? Yes, truly, you Euxine, you have produced a wild beast that 
is better suited for heathen philosophers than for Christians, For that 
cynic dog, Diogenes, desired to find a man, and carried about a lantern 
at noon: Marcion having extinguished the light of his faith, lost the God 
he bad found.” 

This is at least an animated kind of writing; Matter calls it 
deplorable, ‘ cette lutte déplorable ;’ such it once was in its effects, 
but at the present day it is amusing. We have cited this curious 
passage to prove, that it was at least as much the practice of ; 
Christian as of Pagan disputants, to indulge in boundless and 
monstrous scurrility, in order to raise a presumption, that there 
was no foundation for the appalling charges which some writers 
have brought against the learned sect of whose history we treat. 

The most remarkable of their accusers is Epiphanius, who has 
advanced far beyond the limits that had formerly been set to 
calumnious outrage, even by those who were the most immoderate 
in invective and glander. We may justly apply to this prelate of 
superabundant faith, the sensible remarks of Beausobre, who 
says, “ monasteries have undoubtedly sent forth great men into 
the world, but the disciples of the monks contracted in their youth 
a superstitious disposition which is scarcely ever shaken off, 
and the weak side of the most able men of this class seems always 
to have been an excessive credulity.” —( Hist. des Manichéisme.) 
The learned Perizonius, even whilst he is declaiming as an orator 
against historical Pyrrhonism, says of this author, “ Certé Epi- 
phanius, celebris ille Hareseon seriptor, adeo acerbé mihi a 
visus est in eas declamare, ac pene dixerim, debacchari, adeo 
absurdas illis passim, et nullam veri speciem preferentes, tribuit 
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opiniones, ut exiguam prorsus ei fidem habeam, nisi si quid 
aliunde reperiam firmatum.” 

The accusations of the credulous Cyprian bishop against the 
votaries of the yvaeis (the knowledge of the intellectual world, 
which by way ofa pun or quibble, he facetiously calls the xarayva- 
cis, damnation) are more serious than against any other heretics ; 
if we could believe any part of them, all interest in the sect, how- 
ever learned, would instantly cease for ever; but, to do so, is im- 
possible. He collected whatever improbable stories the malice 
of enemies could supply, and yielded to all of them an equal and 
implicit faith; chiefly because he had been assailed in his youth 
by certain females, who, he says, were Gnostics, or at least know- 
ing ones, and assaulted nearly in the same manner as the Patriarch 
was by Potiphar’s wife; but the same power, he gratefully adds, 
that assisted Joseph on that occasion, saved him also from their 
wiles. It is impossible not to exult at his deliverance; but we 
suspect that the good Father, in his very natural terror, pushes 
somewhat too impetuously to a conclusion; was Potiphar’s wife 
necessarily a Gnostic also? If we may compare the past with the 
present, we fear that even in some parts of the metropolis of this 
Christian country, as in Fleet Street and the Strand at night, a 
young man, although he was designed by Providence for a bishop, 
might be solicited by women as earnestly as either the patriarch or 
the prelate; nevertheless, we are informed by credible persons, 
who are supposed to be acquainted with the real intentions of 
these females, that however immoral their objects. may be, they 
haye really no design to propagate the Gnostic heresy. 

The Gnostics were accused of enormous and flagrant irregula- 
rities in love affairs, of offering human sacrifices, and of canni- 
balism, which are precisely the accusations that were brought 
against the early Christians: rela émipnyuigeow yuiv byxAjpara, 
aSedryta, Ovecresa deirva, ’Oidsmodeies wifes, are the words of Athe- 
nagoras, and Justin Martyr uses nearly the same language, ra 
duogypa exsiva pvdoroydueva Zoya, Avyvias pmev avareomy, xal Tas 
avedny mikes, xa dvIowmeiwy caoxdy Boeds. It is certain that these 
odious calumnies must have been generally believed, otherwise a 
ptince so philosophical as Diocletian would not have been in- 
duced to persecute any portion of his subjects, however obscure 
in. rank, and humble in pretensions. Disappointed curiosity, 
wherever there is impenetrable secresy, naturally imputes guilt, 
partly through vexation, partly as a stratagem for forcing disco- 
covery, in order to repel the imputation, by showing what ‘the 
secret practices really are; the innocent and mystical convivialities 


of the Freemasons have been sometimes subjected to this species 
of torture. 
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The atheism or impiety that was alleged against the pritifitive 
Christians, and afterwards against the Gnostics, was of course of 
the same kind as that which was imputed to the admirable So- 
crates, that he did not worship gods whom the state authorized 
as fit objects of adoration: abixei Swxgarys, ods piv i morass vowlges 
Seods, od vouiZav, rege 88 xaiva Sammovic ciopépmr. 

The Christians were accused by the heathen, and the Gnostics 
afterwards by the orthodox, of putting out the lights at their noc- 
turnal assemblies, as a prelude to amorous and incestuous ex- 
cesses ; this scandal reminds us of the love-feasts which are attri- 
buted to some of the more ardent Methodists. It should seem 
that in every age of the world, (this charge had been often made 
by the Pagans against the Bacchanals,) there has been some sect 
that has borne the weight of the same calumny, and indeed of 
every other also. It would not be difficult to prove, that there has 
been an uninterrupted tradition of almost every opinion that exists 
at present, and of almost every practice also, from the earliest 
ages of which any records remain, to our own days; to the learned, 
at least, there is no new thing under the sun. It is a common 
error of ignorant men, and perhaps the most fruitful source of'in- 
tolerance, to imagine that whatever event appears somewhat un- 
usual to them, has happened for the first time, when in truth it has 
always been, and probably ever will be, the practice of mankind. 

The manner in which it was said the lights were extinguished 
at these meetings gives us a very characterisfic example of the 
nice distinctions i: morals that little sects of fanatics delight in; 
no one hesitated to take a part in the excesses that commenced 
with the darkness, or to assemble with the intention of sharing 
in the guilty revels, but no one was willing to put out the lighits; 
a dog, therefore, was tied to the lamp or candlestick, and when 
the faithful were ready, a piece of meat was offered to him at a 
distant part of the room, he sprung to seize it, and by instantly 
overturning the light procured the wished-for darkness, ‘It is not 
improbable, that some wicked scoffer may have played this trick 
upon the harmless enthusiasts who were assembled at an Agape, 
and that to conceal his practical joke, and perhaps to indulge his 
malice still further, he reported that it had been done by the ptous 
with an evil design. 

_ It was asserted equally of the early Christians and of the Gnos- 
tics, that they used to kill and devour an infant at their meetings, 
and of the latter, that they pounded the body in a mortar with 
spices, as our cooks prepare potted meat; if any such ceremonies 
were indeed performed, we cannot doubt, that they were entirely 
of a spiritual nature, that ‘the infant was represented by a symbol, 
that a wafer was substituted for the victim, according to the 
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Pagan practice, which allowed persons who had vowed to sacrifice 
a hecatomb, and were not sufficiently opuleut to perform the vow 
literally, to offer a hundred wafers in place of a hundred oxen. 
When Iphigenia was sacrificed to Diana at Aulis, we read that a 
doe was slain in her stead, and we imagine, that it was most 
commor to appoint a substitute in human sacrifices, as many ex- 
amples will show. In the only human sacrifice that still exists in 
England, such is certainly the practice; a bundle of straw and 
some old cloaths, that even the Jews would refuse, supply very 
conveniently the place of a human being. 

It seems absurd enough to consider the matter with gravity, but 
it is probable, that some future archeologist will hereafter treat 
more seriously of that very singular institution, by virtue whereof 
the boys in every village throughout the kingdom assemble on the 
same day iv every year, motu proprio; they attaint His Holiness 
of idolatry, perceiving, as it were, intuitively, that he is guilty, for 
they hear no evidence, either of the original heretical pravity, or 
of the subsequent relapse, and—what perhaps will seem most 
strange to unborn ages—without a single quotation from the 
canon law they proceed to execute the cruel but appropriate sen- 
tence of burning the body from his head, on his inanimate proxy, 
or proctor, whilst the principal is quietly taking his chocolate or 
lemonade, and dosing over his dull newspaper, i/ Diario di Roma, 
in the Vatican, or Quirinal palace. When we consider how harm- 
less and amusing our annual sacrifice is, we may perhaps be 
allowed to doubt whether those of which we read were quite as 
horrible as they are commonly supposed to have been. 

When we affirm that the accounts which the Fathers of the 
Church give of their opponents are not to be adopted without 
considerable reductions, we would not be understood to under- 
value their instructive writings; we lament, on the contrary, that 
they receive so small a part of the attention of our countrymen, 
as well as some other precious but neglected departments of learn- 
ing. At the time when these venerable persons wrote, the philo- 
sophers were nearly worn out, they repeated their own words, or 
rather those of their more illustrious predecessors, and their pro- 
ductions being for the most part not merely destitute of novelty, 
but utterly insipid, we turn to the Fathers for something fresh and 
vigorous ; their works, however defective in many respects, are 
replete with a prodigious interest, for they unfold two wonderful 
stories, the decay of a mighty empire, and the growth of a great 
religion. 

We have discoursed so largely of the three chief distinctions of 
the Gnostics, their learning, their demonology, and their morals, 
that we are not able to present an abstract of the contents of the 
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work which is now before us, but we regret it the less, because 
such abridgments are seldom agreeable, or instructive, and as the 
size of the original is moderate, we may without scruple refer the 
curious to the Critical History of Gnosticism; we will only adda 
few general observations. 

Professor Matter had prepared the way for the present volumes, 
by a Historical Essay on the School cf Alexandria, of some merit, 
the title of which will best explain its nature and object; it is, 
Essai Historique sur 0 Ecole d’ Alexandrie, ou Coup-d’ail compa- 
ratif sur la littérature Grecque, depuis le temps d’ Alexandre le 
Grand jusqu’a celui d’ Alexandre Sévere. The history of this 
period, and especially of the former part, which connects the best 
ages of Greece with the literature of Rome, forms an important 
part of the narrative of the fortunes of the human mind, and the 
outline is well traced in the Essay; it might be expedient on ano- 
ther occasion, or in another place, to give a general account of 
it, or of the Greek literature of the period it embraces. The 
story of Gnosticism may be considered as a continuation of that 
of the Alexandrian school, and in a great measure, indeed, of 
human learning; and it is an advantage for the general reader to 
receive in French, if not the cream, at least some samples of 
learned authors, as Lewald, Neander, Hahn, and others, whose 
works are locked up in the Latin or German language. So many 
have treated of this subject, that it would compel us to wander 
far, if we were to endeavour to enumerate the titles of the volumes; 
besides, many of them are cited by Matter. 

The author treats the primitive dissenters with exemplary fair- 
ness, and with a candour which is creditable to him; for every 
bigoted sciolist, by repeating the old slanders, can produce with 
ease, and with a show of learning, an apparent refutation, a plausi- 
ble contradiction and confutation of his statements; and in an age 
when good letters languish, at least in many countries, this 
attempt, and the calumnies with which it would probably be ac- 
companied, might with reason be dreaded, and would have deter- 
red a more timid and less zealous historian from giving a popular 
form to his impartial narrative. The covering of a learned lan- 
guage can be lifted up by a few only, and is commonly deemed 
equivalent to silence, to which, accotding to the author’s motto, 
the higher parts of knowledge ought to be consigned : 

19, cat ra vépSe pover 

Ta o &vw ovya xadvrrot. 
It may perhaps displease some of our modern prophets, or ex- 
pounders of prophecy, that our professor. condemns, as utterly 
carnal and proceeding from a false exegesis, the notion of an 
earthly millennium ; he will not be the less acceptable, however, on 
that account, to the more rational theologian. There are other 
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peculiarities and novelties that may possibly startle the stranger 
to these studies, and the tyro in the higher regions of theology ; 
but. when the mind has impartially weighed the evidence on 
which some doctrines are supported, and has more fully compre- 
hended the nature of others, and above all, when the understand- 
ing has been enriched by the careful study of the ancients and the 
Fathers (especially those who wrote in Greek) has been invigorated 
by temperate but manly discussion, and has become familiar with 
the critical philosophy, much that seemed at first extraordinary 
will be plain and natural, and almost self-evident. “ It is first 
necessary to strip off the rusticity of the clown, and to view the 
smaller matters before the more considerable, with the docility of 
an epopt, (as a Gnostic writes to his son, borrowing the language 
that related to the Eleusinian mysteries,) and to assist in the 
chorus, before you undertake the office of torch-bearer, and to 
be. a torch-bearer before you presume, as hierophant, to initiate 
others.”* The walk that an individual takes on a given day, of 
five or ten miles, is in itself perhaps utterly useless: he pursues 
a beaten track, which he has trodden a thousand times, and sees 
not a single new or interesting object; but the health produced 
by regular exercise, and the power of walking created, or con- 
firmed by practice, are inestimable. In like manner, the theme 
of the schoolboy is a filthy scrawl, and, as a composition, quite 
worthless, -to the man of taste it would be intolerable; but it is 
by such means that the philosopher is formed: the drilling of the 
soldier is in itself a piece of dull formal folly, but it enables men 
to defend their own country and to conquer other nations; it is, 
in its consequences, a fruitful cause of good or of evil. If we are 
asked to what end certain studies tend, we may answer, that the 
immediate results are of little value in themselves, but that the 
training is beneficial, for it is highly expedient that the intellect 
should be acute and vigorous. Inquiries into past ages tend to 
correct the vulgar error, which is too prev alent in these times, and 
is very injurious, that all knowledge 1s of modern invention. In 
the History of Gnosticism there are many examples of the anti- 


quity of opinions and practices: the following note affords a curi- 
ous instance. 


“On voit, par ces exemples, que, si l'on trouve chez les Gnostiques 
ce que la sagesse de l’antiquité a dit de plus grave et de plus sublime, 
on y rencontre aussi par avance ce que la frivolité de quelques modernes 
a produit de plus piquant dans son genre. En effet, les ennemis du Ju- 
daisme n'ont rien dit de nouveau aprés Celse, Lucien, Hiéroclés, Julien 
et quelques Gnostiques.”—tome i. p. 421. 


If we were disposed to execute our critical duties with severity, 


* ag rye To WpuTOV deniGeas Hy eypaxiay, xal ra Mixpet imomrtiioas mpd ray aeitover, 
ua xopiicas mply Sadeyiicas, uch laduxiicas wply ieprpartiicas. 
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or even with strictness, it would be easy to point out-several defects 
in the execution of the present work ; but we will confess, that we 
are disarmed by the merit of the design, and the amiable spirit of 
toleration, that pervades the entire composition. We may be al- 
lowed however to remark, that, after the German style of archi- 
tecture, a lofty edifice is sometimes erected, of very slight mate- 
rials and on a narrow foundation. We are wont to admire the 
ductility and malleability. of gold, because a single grain may -be 
drawn into a wire that will reach to the moon; or beaten out toa 
surface of equal extent with that of the whole earth: the skill of 
theorists is still more wonderful than the art of the gold-beater, 
for they can wire-draw and hammer the thought of an ancient 
author, until it extends beyond the limits of space, and over- 
shadows the noon-day sun. We must be permitted also to com- 
plain of the want of an index, which might easily be added in the 
next edition: it is a very inconvenient omission, for few readers 
will ever become familiar enough with such a work, to be able to 
turn at once to the part which they may desire to consult. 

The History is comprised in two volumes; there is a third 
volume, of small size, which contains eleven lithographic plates, 
chiefly representing Gnostic gems and symbols, of which we will 
not speak, but we will say a few words respecting the eleventh and 
last plate, which is curious. It is the fac-simile of an inscription, 
consisting, besides some Gnostic symbols, of fourteen lines, four 
of which, including the five characters at the top, are Phenician, 
or Aramzan, (Matter: says five lines, but there are only four,) 
and the remainder are Greek. As to the meaning of the former, 
the interpreters are not quite agreed; they allow, however, that 
they recommend peace, justice, and the law. ‘The Greek has 
been translated thus: 


“ La communauté de tous les biens et celle des femmes est la source 
de la justiee divine, et un bonheur parfait pour les hommes honnétes, 
élus du vulgaire, lesquels, selon Zarades et Pythagore, chefs des hiéro- 
phantes, doivent vivre en commun.” 


We transcribe the Greek precisely as it stands— 
odupr. JAIAAATII croc Il 


n Tacwy ovowyY Kat ‘yuvae 
Kw Kotvorne mnyn THE Le 
tag €ore Sucavogurne ep 
nunre TedEra TOLC TOV TU 
prov oxXov exAeKrorc aya 
Sore avdpactv ove Zapadn 
ore kat LIvSayopac rw te 
popayvTwr apiorot Kowwn ov 
an ouvierto. 
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Every. alternate hie, however, is written backwards; of which . 
the letters are not inverted, but generally reversed, as if seem in 
a mirror, or like the characters on a seal: they are of a rude 
form, or perhaps rather affect the antique and strange. It is said 
that it was sometimes the practice to write Bas po $ydev from left to 
right,. and from right to left, in alternate lines, t order to give in- 
scriptions an air of authority and antiquity ; as innumerable bar- 
barisms, that are far more inconvenient, are retained for the like 
purpose in our law proceedings. Learned men, however, are fond 
of tracing effects to remote causes; and as we sometimes find 
words reversed on gems, they attribute this manner of engraving 
them to the same motive, and also to the love of mysticism; but 
they forget that many of them were seals, and that the mottoes 
of our coats of arms are reversed, not because we are Gnostics, 
but that the impression on the wax may be legible: the word IAQ 
was not supposed to be more potent when written QAI, as it some- 
times occurs, but it was designed to meet the eye of the demons, 
not on the gems, but on the letter that was to be protected thereby 
from their curiosity or malice. It is not improbable, where all was 
allegory, that 4 -yuvasxay xoworys, which was recommended to the 
elect, as the well of divine righteousness and perfect peace, was 
not to be interpreted literally, but in an allegorical and mystical 
sense; it is certain, at least, that where all were enjomed to ab- 
stain rigorously and entirely, the legislator intended a community 
of abstinence and not of enjoyment. The date of the inscription, 
the third year of the 86th Olympiad, answers to the year A. C, 
434; it is not pretended that it is of that period, it is undoubtedly 
an imposture ; the question is, as to the time when it was fabri- 
cated. Gesenius, in his learned work, “ De Inscriptione Phoe- 
nicio-Greca in Cyrenaica nuper repertaé. 4to. Hale, 1824,” in- 
forms us, on the authority of M. Raoul-Rochette, that the marble 
was lately found near Cyrene, and is in the possession of the 

rench Consul at Malta: the appearance of the engraving is 
suspicious, but without seeing the stone itself, or hearing the 
particulars of its invention, or finding, it is difficult to apply with 
effect the canons of lapidary criticism. The Gnostics were very 
strong at Cyrene, and flourished there even down to the fifth and 
sixth centuries: this country is full of archeological interest, and 
deserves to be described by more learned travellers than Della 
Cella, and those who have hitherto treated of that celebrated 
coast. 

In the brief and hasty notice in which we formerly announced 
the appearance of Professor Matter’s History of Gnosticism, we 
mentioned somewhat favourably a little work, entitled “« An Essay 
on Ancient Coins, Medals, and Gems, as illustrating the progress 
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of Christianity in the early Ages,” the production of a clergyman 
named Walsh: ‘We must confess with regret, that our clergy, 
numerous and respectable as they are, in proportion to the ‘great 
number who hive at ease and enjoy considerable leisure, do not 
produce many books, if we except ordinary sermons and religious 
tracts adapted to temporary purposes: for this reason we com- 
mended the design of this Essay, and we are willing that its 
author should enjoy the credit that is due to him for attempting 
to cultivate a part of knowledge that deserves, but has not received, 
the attention of our divines. We would not have referred 'to his 
work again, but that we feel ourselves bound, in justice to the 
learning, industry, and accuracy of Professor. Matter, to say, that 
we do not put his valuable and important labours in comparison, 
as our former notice might perhaps lead some of our readers to 
imagine, with the superficial sketch of Mr. Walsh; in which, 
whatever little information the book contains has been borrowed 
from other sources, and it is disfigured with many gross mistakes 
that would be disgraceful to a boy im the lower school: -its pecu- 
liar vagueness is so excessive that it can scarcely instruct even the 
most ignorant. The subject of the Gnostics is only introduced in- 
cidentally,-in reference to a few coins and gems, of which the 
author gives a pompous account, and calls continually “ my col- 
lection.” Of the study of coins it has been said, that it may pos- 
sess many advantages, and has only one disadvantage; that, in 
truth, little benefit is to be derived from it. It is to be lamented 
that the author did not acquire a little more learning and experi- 
ence, that he might have formed a more correct estimate of the 
character of several coins, inscriptions, and books, which he cites 
as genuine, and which they, who know but little, well know to be 
forgeries: if for every important blunder he were sentenced, as in 
truth he deserves, that ‘‘ XL diebus,” as the penitential books 
have it, “ in pane et aqué culpam diluat,” he would soon become 
better acquainted with the advantages of sobriety, than he was, 
at the time of writing his Essay, with archeology: his extraordi- 
nary credulity is moreover rendered more striking by the affecta- 
tion of doubts and reasoning. 

It is meritorious in any one, and especially in a clergyman, so 
that he add knowledge to his zeal, to undertake the defence of 
Christianity, but the defender ought to know on what grounds it 
has been attacked; no one ever denied that such a worship was 
in existence at the time when such of the monuments engraved 
in Dr. Walsh’s volume, as are genuine, were produced, although 
some have professed to doubt its Divine origin. In proportion as 
praise is justly due to the successful champion of our faith, ought 
a righteous indignation to be kindled against that quackery which 
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would claim the meed where no services have been rendered, and 
would wear laurels when no battle was fought, and when they 
had never been won. Productions of this kind are particularly 
objectionable, as they endeavour to take a very unfair advantage 
of critics; mistakes are ignorantly strung together, under the pre- 
tence of maintaining the cause of religion, as if truth could ever 
be upheld by error; and the author bids defiance to criticism, 
holding out as it were an anathema, and attempting to persuade 
the public, that whoever points out the blunders, however gross 
and mischievous, of the pretended advocates of religion, must 
himself be impious, and an enemy to all religion. —But we take 
our leave of Dr. Walsh, to whom we have again referred, not that 
we might censure his defects, but, as we before observed, lest we 
should incautiously permit the merits of another silently to suffer 
detriment by an injurious inference. 


Art. [X.—Lettres.dun Frangais sur la Cour de la Chancellerie, 
et sur quelques Points de la Jurisprudence Anglaise ; enrichies 
de Notes et Appendices par M. C. P. Cooper, Avocat An- 
glais. Et publiées avec une Introduction par M. P. Royer 
Collard, Avocat 4 la Cour Royale de Paris; Professeur de la 
Faculté de Droit. 8vo. Paris. 1830. 


Ir would perhaps be a task more curious than useful, to trace 
the origin of the equitable jurisdiction in England,—the only 
country, be it observed, in Europe, in which the like institution 
has been established. Its beginning must be dated at a period 
on which the light of history has hitherto shone very indistinctly, 
and, although some writers of unquestionable authority in ge- 
neral have thrown out hints and opinions respecting it, they are 
too vague, as well as too conflicting, to satisfy the doubts that 
beset the inquiry. The notion which has been very generally 
entertained, that the first exercise of the peculiar jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery arose in consequence of the Statute of 
Uses (27 Hen. VIII.), and the necessity that ensued for pro- 
viding some remedy against the frauds which were frequently 
practised by persons to whom lands had been conveyed upon 
secret trusts, has been dissipated by the labours of some modern 
antiquaries. It is clear, that in very early times, a judicial power, 
paramount to that of the common law, was exercised by the kings 
of England in council. Sir Matthew Hale has alluded, in his 
Treatise on the Jurisdiction of the Lords’ House of Parliament, to 
two opposite opinions which had been entertained before his time 
respecting this power; the one, that “ there was lodged in it the 
plenitude of civil jurisdiction, and that it was, as it were, the 
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common mother of those great courts, the Chancery, the King’s 
Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer ;’ and the other, 
that those courts were the primitive jurisdiction next under the 
parliament, and that the several judges, “‘ and some other princi- 
pal attendants of places that concerned the administration of jus- 
tice, and the king’s revenue, were called thither to be parts and 
members of this council.” From the scantiness and uncertainty 
of the documents which remain, it-is probably vain to hope that 
this point in our legal history can ever be satisfactorily elucidated, 
although, it must be added, that of the two opinions alluded to by 
Sir Matthew Hale, the probability seems to be rather in favour 
of the former. , 

By the calendars of the proceedings in Chancery, from the 
reign of Richard II. to that of Queen Elizabeth, inclusive, which 
have been lately published from the originals in the Tower, under 
the direction of the commissioners of public records, it appears 
that petitions to the chancellors were of frequent occurrence long 
before the Statute of Uses. The earlier among them relate for 
the most part to wrongs which were within the reach of the com- 
mon law, but which, being committed under. the countenance or 
by the means of persons whose power or rank enabled them to 
defeat the process of the ordinary tribunals, rendered an appeal to 
that supreme authority, which was vested in the chancellor as the 
immediate judicial representative of the king, the. only effectual 
mode by which the complainants could obtain redress. Some of 
these proceedings are curious documents, as they relate to the 
early history of English jurisprudence, and are, besides, extremely 
valuable for the light they throw upon those domestic customs and 
habits of our ancestors, which have not been thought worth chro- 
nicling by the contemporary writers who alone were best able to 
describe them. ‘The subject of these applications, and the pre- 
catory style in which they are expressed, plainly indicate that they 
were then considered as petitions to the king’s exclusive judicial 
authority, and some of them are addressed to him in person, and by 
him referred to his chancellor. They commonly conclude by be- 
seeching “ for the love of God and in the way of charitie,” or occa- 
sionally “ for his love that deyde on the Rode Tree a Good Fryday;” 
but their contents are still more curious. “ Wylliam Midylton of 
Waugham in Holdernesse,” complains of “ John of Cotyngham, 
gentleman,” for having assaulted and attempted to murder him 
in the church, and that he still lies in wait for him; “and that 
the same John of Cotyngham profferred openly to the quhylk of 
them forsayde that might haf killed me, sould haf xx noblis for 
my dede, als it is openly knawen to all that towne and the coun- 
treth, for ane word I spake in the kyrke, ‘ that it were better bell 
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anronge at saunting time than the messe unsonge. ” John Wes- 
towe’s complaint against Richard Rede is, that the defendant has 
endeavoured to entrap him into an intrigue with his (Rede’s) 
-wife, for the purpose of recovering a“ raunsom” from him, and 
that he has attempted to suborn a priest to assist him. ‘That of 
“« Margaret Applegarth of Yorke, wydewe,” against ‘ Thomas 
Serjeantson, of the same,” might have been the original of Dame 
Quickly’s suit against Sir John Falstaff ;* for the widow states 
that the deceiver “‘ spake to your said besechere ful sadly, and 
hertly in bir conceit, and sought upon hir to have hir to wyfe, 
desiryng to have of hir certaine golde to the some of xxxvi li.**** 
Whereupon she having ful byleve and trust in his trouthe and 
Jangage, nor desiring of him eeny contract of matrymoyne, de- 
livered him the said some at diverse tymes, after the which 
liveree. furthwith, he, not willing to reliver the said some to youre 
said besechere, hath taken to wyf another woman in grete deceite, 
hurte, and uttre undoing of hir without your graciouse helpe and 
socoure in this partie.” Another of the bills appears to have 
been presented by one John Brown against the widow of Lord Say, 
and would, if the allegations were true, (and it will be seen they 
are.extremely circumstantial,) furnish a flat contradiction to the 
confident vindication of himself which Shakspeare has made that 
nobleman utter just before his murder. 


“* Are my chests fill’d up with extorted gold ? 
+ * * * 


“‘ Whom have I injured that ye seek my death ?” 


John Brown states that Lord Say, having obtained possession of 
lands to which he (the plaintiff) was entitled, compelled him by 
duress and imprisonment, to execute a release in his favour. 
“ And afterward the same Lord Say, knowyng hymselfe to be 
put to deth by that horrible and crewell tretour, Jacke Cade, 
openly knowlechid, among other extorcions, this mater, requiryng 
and charchying a chapelyn, callid Sir Thomas Oldhall, thenne 
beying his confessour, that he should do this feithfull labour to the 
wyfe of the said Lord Say, that youre said besecher spedily might 
have restitucion and reformacion of the said wrongis and oppres- 
sions in this mater to him don.” It appears, that in the earlier of 
the proceedings, it was the custom for the person preferring the 


* « Falstaff. What is the gross sum I owe you? ; 

“* Hostess. Marry, if thou wer’t an honest man, thyself, and the money too. Thou 
didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin chamber, at the 
round table, by a sea-coal fire, upom Wednesday, in Whitsan-week, when the prince 
broke thy head for likening his father to a singing-man of Windsor, thou didst swear 
to me there, as I was washing thy wound, to marry me and make me my lady, thy wife. 
* ** * And didst thou not kiss me, and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings ??— 

Hen. IV. Part HL. 
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bills to find surettes for payment of the costs and a sof the 
other parties in case of failure to establish his case.* The prayer 
was commonly that the defendant might be brought’ before the 
Chancellor and examined viva voce, which was the practice until 
the reign of Hen. VIII., from which period it seems to have as- 
sumed a shape similar to that which at present prevails, and the 
defendant answered or pleaded iv writing. The decrees were 
endorsed on the bills from the reign of Henry VI. to that of 
Henry VIIL., if not later. 

From the latter period to the present, the history of the Court 
of Chancery is sufficiently well known. If that golden time’ im 
which Sir Thomas More presided there be excepted, and in 
which it is said, that “ havig finished a cause and calling for the 
next that was to be heard, he was answered, that there was not one 
cause more depending, and this he ordered to be set down upon 
record,” it has been almost ever since a subject of general com- 
plaint; and the delay and expense attending its administration 
have been reckoned among the most crying evils that have pre- 
vailed in the national institutions: It is more than 200 years 
since Lord Bacon, echoing, as he said, the sentiments of his royat 
master, James I., acknowledged the Court, at the head of which 
he then took bis post, to stand in need: of reform, and expressed 
his own determination to effect it. ‘The attempts which he made 
to this end may be seen in his Orders,—what he effected. by his 
own conduct and example is, unhappily for his otherwise brilliant 
fame, too well known. Opportunities; some of them the most 
favourable that can ever happen in the course of human affairs, 
have since frequently presented themselves for accomplishing the 
same design, the necessity of which has never been denied; but, 
notwithstanding that necessity, the glaring and acknowledged 
defects that beset this institution have proved too deeply and too 
firmly rooted to yield to such hands as have essayed the task of 
extirpating them ;—to this day they continue to exist, and. at no 
period have they flourished in more rank and pernicious luxuriance 
than at the present time. 

It is discouraging enough to all those who hope for reform— 
that is, to all who have ever been “ in Chancery,” or who have 
thought upon the subject, and are so free from that interest which 
perverts men’s minds that they can think rightly,—to look back 
at the various attempts which have been made from time to time, 
and to contemplate the failure of those attempts, even when they 


* 17 Rich. II. A statute was passed enacting. that where the suggestions of plaia- 
tiffs in Chancery should be found to be untrue, the Chancellor should be enabled to 
award costs and damages to the defendant ; and it seems probable, that it was in the 
same year the bills were first regularly filed. 
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seemed most certain-of success; What man can hope to see the 
administration of justice in abler hands than those by which the 
Seals have been held at many periods of the history of this Court? 
and yet, all this learning and talent united, accompanied as they 
have sometimes been by incorruptible honesty, have hitherto 
effected nothing. Orders have been from time to time made, 
which either fell short of the needful remedy, or have been evaded. 
Chancellors have been impeached and disgraced, but when the pur- 
poses of intrigue, for which such prosecutions were mainly insti- 
tuted have been answered, the reform which ought to have ensued 
has been immediately abandoned. Once, indeed, a sweeping cure 
did seem to be at hand. ‘The uncompromising republicans of the 
Commonwealth’s time, (whose measures, fierce as they were always, 
and mistaken as they were often, had for their ostensible object 
the purification of the national institutions, and the welfare of the 
people,) entered zealously upon the design of simplifying the 
administration of the laws, and particularly that head’ of law 
which is connected with the equitable jurisdiction. The scheme 
which they had projected remains, and, with certain allowances, 
may still furnish, as it has already on several occasions fur- 
nished, safe and valuable materials for those who, in a more 
auspicious time, shall be engaged in the work of reform. The 
obscurity which hangs over many of the proceedings of that Par- 
liament, extends itself to the subject of the present inquiry. It is 
difficult to trace the exact steps which were taken, or to ascertain 
the causes of their failure; but it is clear, that in August, 1653, 
a debate ensued in the House of Commons on “ the business of 
the Court of Chancery.” None of the writers whose works con- 
tain particulars of the transactions of this period, minute as they 
are upon many points, give any account of the circumstances 
which Jed to this discussion, or of the arguments which were 
resorted to, on one side or the other. The entries in the Com- 
mons’ Journals are wholly unsatisfactory; but it is certain, that 
after a debate of two days a vote was agreed to, “ "That the-High 
Court of Chancery of England shall be forthwith taken away, and 
that a bill be brought in for that purpose ;” a vote at which one 
of the contemporary writers adds, “‘ good people, when they heard 
of it, did rejoice.” Their joy was, however, premature; the genius 
(good or evil?) of the Court of Chancery, saved it from the 
threatened destruction. A bill was brought in, and successfully 
opposed by those who were interested in the continuance of the 
abuses of which the Court was then the fruitful source; a 
second was attempted, which shared the same fate; and a third 
was not more fortunate. The reason given for the defeat of the 
last bill,—that “ by very many, after a long and sharp debate, it 
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was judged short of the end aimed at,” together with the: hint 
that “ some gentlemen of great note of the long robe. had a hand 
in it, that it is likely will never spoyle their own trade,” point to 
the inevitable conclusion, that it was then as it had been before, 
and has been since, by the lawyers themselves, that the intended 
reform of the law was frustrated. The same plain and broad 
opportunity which was afforded by the Revolution in France, for 
rooting out from the public institutions all that was pernicious 
or inconvenient, was afforded to England at the period to which 
we allude. The same reasons for an entire change did not exist, 
but there were reasons enough for a very extensive reformation. 

It is not necessary to point out, that in the discussion of such 
a question as that which engaged the parliament, the mischievous 
ingenuity of interested lawyers would be easily able to raise doubts 
and difficulties, the fallacy of which could not be readily detected. 
by men who were unacquainted with the subtilties of legal dis- 
tinctions; it is not less obvious that the false support of such 
men to such a measure as that which the parliament had resolved 
to effect, would even more securely gain the fraudulent end: for. 
which they were striving. Cromwell’s genius might have pene- 
trated the cloud which the interested practitioners of -his day 
raised, or his sword might have cut the knot which their cunning 
had woven; but his thoughts and his sword had other employ- 
ment; craft and dishonesty triumphed, and the work of reform 
was postponed. 

The times in which we live are so favourable to the improve- 
ment and simplification of all the national establishments, that but 
for the damping check which the contemplation of these events 
give to our hopes, we should be disposed to believe that the day. 
of reform has arrived; and that, late and long waited-for as it has 
been, some real and permanent improvement is likely to be effected 
in the administration of that system of equitable law which is 
peculiar to this country, and which, as regards the property and 
the domestic happiness of a great part of the community, is the 
most important branch of our jurisprudence. The improvement 
of the criminal code does something to strengthen: the belief that 
is in us; but it must be remembered, that useful as this has been, 
and honourable as it is to the persons who conceived and effected 
it, the task was a much more easy one than that which yet re- 
mains to be performed. If we said it was less important, we 
could justify that saying ; because although the safety of the com- 
munity requires that the criminal laws should be executed with 
certainty and with most dispassionate and pure justice, while 
every human feeling is in favour of extending as much charity to 
offenders as may be consistent with that safety, these very feelings 
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will ensure, as they always have ensured, the just administration 
of those laws. ‘There was a severity in the letter of our penal 
code which called for a revision, but that severity was never. car- 
ried into effect of late years. There were defects and obscurities 
in some parts of the written law, but the clemency which regu- 
lated the execution of the laws drew out of the very defects a pro- 
tection for those whose guilt admitted of pardon. It is extremely 
eee whether, since the passing of Mr. Peel’s and Lord 

ansdowne’s Acts, the administration of criminal justice has not 
become more severe, though not therefore the less just.. But it is 
not to the protection or the punishment of criminals alone that 
the views of an enlightened legislature ought to be directed. It 
is not necessary, nor have we any wish, to exaggerate the evils of 
a system with which every man must be in some degree ac- 
quainted, and under which there are few persons so fortunate as 
not to have suffered. Can any man, even though his information 
be derived only from the public prints, deny that the miseries 
which attend upon the administration of the equitable jurisdiction 
are so grievous and intolerable, that they would even be severe if 
they were the punishment of crime, instead of being, as they are, 
the penalty paid by those who seek to establish a civil right? The 
tread-mill, whipping, imprisonment, transportation, death, are all 
that justice in her utmost severity deals to the criminals against 
whom the necessary protection of society arms her hand. Cease- 
less litigation—never-ending care and anxiety—withering doubts 
—that “ hope deferred which maketh the heart sick”—expense 
which drains the resources of every suitor, and which, in some 
cases, rises to such an amount as would be “‘ enough to break a 
royal merchant down,”*—are the evils which they must encounter 
who enter upon the troublous sea of Chancery; while imprison- 
ment is among the catalogue of its tender mercies, and that utter 
wreck of hope, which often hastens death, and for which death is 
the only cure, is, not seldom, the consequence of its Ceneneing 
delays. 

The most powerful reason for supporting the belief that some 
remedy may now be found for these acknowledged evils is, that 
there are engaged in that worthy labour men, the want of whose 
assistance has hitherto been most sensibly felt. Oldmixon, alluding 
to the defeat of the plan for reform which was entertained during 
the Commonwealth, regrets, that in his own day, “ the same art 
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* The expenses in the case of the supposed lunatic, Mr. Davies, are an illustration of 
this, Mr. Wellesley, in a book lately published by him on the Court of Chancery, 
states, that the litigation into which he has been forced has cost him £20,000 in four 
years, and that a sum of equal amount has been paid out of the estate of his children. 
We are disposed to think hts calculation is not immoderate. 
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which obstructed the reform of the practice of the law almost four- 
score years ago, should still have succeeded in the like obstruction 
from that time to this.” And he adds, “ it does by no means do 
honour to the profession which is charged with it.” That re- 
proach is now at least wiped away. ‘The labours’ of many emi- 
nent lawyers of the present day have been earnestly and powerfully 
directed to the reform of existing abuses, and to them is due, in a 
great degree, the fame, whoever may share it with them, of having 
effected all that has been done towards removing those defects in 
our jurisprudence which have been too long the disgrace of their 
profession and the torment of the community. ‘The speeches of 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. M. A. Taylor, and Mr. Williams, and others 
whom it were tedious to name, in parliament; the enlightened and 
judicious opinions expressed by those who have had the task of 
drawing up the Reports of the Chancery, the Common Law, and 
the Real Property Commissions, must satisfy their contempora- 
ries, and will prove to history, that the lawyers of the nineteenth 
century have most honourably and effectually wiped away the im- 
putation which had previously rested, and not unjustly, — their 
profession. The spirit of reform is abroad, and the Court of 
Chancery, surrounded and defended as it is by interests which, 
although mean, are powerful and numerous, must yield to its influ- 
ence, even though it should be the last to yield. One of the main 
causes that have hitherto ensured its impregnability, is the want of 
knowledge in all who would have attacked it, and the want of in- 
clination in those who could alone have done so with good hepe 
of success. Sir William Blackstone felt this difficulty, when, more 
than half a century ago, he expressed his embarrassment, in at- 
tempting the simple labour of explaining the constitution of the 
court. “ As nothing,” he says, (vol. ii. p. 429.) “ is hitherto 
extant that can give a stranger a tolerable idea of the Courts of 
Equity subsisting in England, as distinguished from Courts of 
Law, the compiler of these Observations cannot but attempt it 
with diffidence: those who know them best are teo much: em- 
ployed to find time to write, and those who have attended but 
little in those courts, must often be at a loss for materials.” True 
as this was when Blackstone wrote, itis true no longer. ‘The work 
before us is a satisfactory instance that among those “ who know 
our Courts of Equity the best,” and are “ much employed in 
them,” there is one who has Sound ‘* time to write,” and who has 
furnished a large body of very useful information, which will tend 
more than any publication that has hitherto appeared on this sub- 
ject, to remove the. mystery and obscurity which has. rendered it 
almost inaccessible. 


The Lettres’ sur la Cour de la Chancellerie were published i in 
VOL. V. NO. x. RR 
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London, and, for the first time, rather more than two years ago. 
They purported to be the production of a Frenchman, who having 
been led to England with the design of prosecuting a Chancery 
suit, in which he was engaged, availed himself of the opportunity 
which his personal observations on the Court of Chancery, and the 
information of the persons into whose society he was thrown, 
afforded him, for collecting such particulars respecting that branch 
of our judicial institutions; and he subsequently communicated 
these particulars in the shape of letters to his brother at Paris. 
Castiglione, the great legist of courteous demeanour, says, it is an 
inflexible law in the code relating to masquerades, that no one 
shall be permitted to raise the masque of another, or attempt to 
netrate his disguise. We have too much reverence for the 
Live d’oro willingly to infringe any of its precepts; but as in this 
instance the author has since laid aside his disguise, and in a second 
work has avowed himself in his true character, we feel ourselves 
at full liberty to speak of him by the name which his. godfathers 
and godmothers gave him. Mr. Cooper, a barrister of experience 
and extensive practice in the Court of Chancery, is the writer to 
whom the public are indebted for these Letters; and although we 
think they would have been more generally useful if they had ap- 
peared in English, we have no disposition to cavil at the motives 
which induced him to adopt a disguise, or to exercise himself in 
an accomplishment which few Englishmen possess. The interest 
which these Letters are so well calculated to excite has not been 
confined to England. In France, where the details of most 
branches of our jurisprudence are, of necessity,.not very generally 
understood, they have been read with avidity; the best proof of 
which we have in the recent appearance of the edition now before 
us, (a circumstance which brings the work within the boundary 
of our critical jurisdiction,) at Paris, under the superintendence 
of M. P. Royer Collard, (nephew of the President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies.) It is accompanied by notes and an Appendix 
by Mr. Cooper, and is preceded by an Introduction from the 
en of the editor, the object of which, and the reasons which have 


impelled him to his task, M. Royer Collard explains in his Pre- 
face:— 


“ The necessity for a reform is so universally felt in our own country, 
and, besides this, a spirit of inquiry has been so generally roused 
amongst us, that Frenchmen cannot fail to receive gladly a work in 
which the most important questious of universal legislation are discussed. 
The exposition which it makes of the judicial calamities of England— 
a picture which, distressing and incredible as it may seem, is neverthe- 
less perfectly sincere and true—ought to induce us to consider our own 
forms of procedure and our judicial organization. We shall perceive 
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that there exist in them defects and disorders, for which it should be 
our most earnest endeavour to provide remedies.” 


In pursuance of this design, M. P. Royer Collard casts a 
hasty glance at the judicial constitution of France, composed of 
the justices de paix, the tribunals de premiére instance, the cours 
royales, and the Cour de Cassation ; of those peculiar tribunals, 
in which affairs relating to commerce are disposed of ; and of that 
exercise of the administrative authority which pronounces upon 
certain questions of disputed jurisdiction. The description of 
these several tribunals is at once so clear and so concise, that we 
shall owe no apology to our readers for extracting it. 


“The justices de paix are at the same time ordinary tribunals, and ¢ri- 
bunaux d'exception. ‘They hold cognizance of all questions relating to 
personal matters, the subject of which does not exceed in value 50 francs, 
and of appeals where the value does not exceed 100 francs. Their spe- 
cial authority extends to questions of simple possession, to the infringe- 
ment of patent rights, &c. 

“ The tribunals de premiére instance, in like manner, dispose of 
causes de premier et de dernier ressort.. They form courts of appeal 
from the decisions of the justices de pair, they pronounce de premier 
degré upon other causes, and decide conclusively upon questions not ex- 
ceeding in value 1000 francs. The tribunals de commerce also possess 
the power of passing a conclusive judgment to the same amount, and 
beyond that their sentences are subject to appeal. 

“ The cours royales are courts of appeal from the decisions of the tri- 
bunals de premiére instance, and the chambers of commerce where the 
value of the subject exceeds 1000 francs, or is uncertain. , 

** The Cour de Cassation decides causes of every description, as to the 
questions of law which may be involved in them, but neither inquires 
into, or pronounces upon, matters of fact. The purpose of their institu- 
tion is to maintain an uniformity of jurisprudence, and to watch over 
the sound interpretation of the laws. If the judges below have either 
infringed or misapplied them, the decisions are quashed. The Cour de 
Cassation passes conclusive sentence on all judgments of dernier ress6rt. 

“The questions which arise from the contemplation of this organiza- 
tion are, whether it is perfect, and calculated to satisfy parties litigant ; 
or whether it contains certain essential vices against which society aught 
always to be on the watch? If parties suffer, if justice is dilatory, if the 
costs are burthensome, at the same time that suits are not satisfactorily 
concluded, there must be some defect to which it is necessary that some 
remedy should be applied.” 


He then proceeds to examine in detail the several parts of the 
Judicial institutions he has before enumerated, and discusses the 
evils which he points out in the course-of his inquiry with great 
moderation, but with not less firmness, and justifies the censures 
which he is obliged to apply by reference to the sound and indis- 
putable principles of universal jurisprudence. He animadverts 
RR 
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upon the anomaly of permitting the judgments of inferior tribu- 
nals to be in some cases final, while an appeal is allowed from 
the decisions of judges next in degree, for no other reason, as it 
should seem, than because the amount of the matter in dispute is 
less in one instance than the other—an anomaly which is the more 
striking because even in those cases which admit of no appeal for 
matter of fact, the Court of Cassation has an appellant jurisdic- 
tion in matter of law. The expedient which he proposes to re- 
medy this evil is the abolition of the right of appeal from both 
jurisdictions as to fact, but still to retain the appeal to the Court 
of Cassation, on which he pronounces a warm eulogium, in order 
that the law may be in all cases preserved in its integrity. 

The office of the justice de paix is in its constitution, and in the 
functions which belong to it, so wholly different from any of our 
establishments—we may add so repugnant to the genius of Eng- 
lish law—that it is hardly competent to us to form an opinion 
upon its expediency. With that part of M. P. Royer Collard’s 
observations in which he recommends that none but men compe- 
tently versed in the principles of that law which they are called 
upon to administer should be permitted to fill this office, it is, 
however, impossible not to agree, as well as with his suggestion 
that compulsory arbitrations should be abolished, and voluntary 
arbitrations as much encouraged as may be possible. The cham- 
bers of commerce form another peculiarity in the administration 
of law in France, with which we have nothing that can be com- 
pared in England. From the practical results, however, of those 
references of commercial disputes to arbitration which are some- 
times adopted in the city of London, we are compelled to confess 
that we have no great predilection for a tribunal so constituted; 
and our distrust of its efficacy is very much increased by the con- 
clusion to which the French jurist arrives when he proposes, that 
they should be reduced to the mere functions of a jury, and that 
a lawyer should be appointed to preside over them as judge. 
This, it will be seen, would not differ in any essential respect 
from our trials at nisi prius, where questions such as those now 
submitted to the chambers of commerce are decided—and, it 
must be added, decided satisfactorily in the main, while the cost 
is often much less. : 


The evils of prolixity in pleading, and of that abuse and ex- 
pense of which it is the cause, seem to be not less flagrant in 
France than in England. At least we have not to complain, as 
M. P. Royer Collard does, that the pleadings are so wholly use- 
less that they are never read by the judges, and that occasionally, 
when time presses, they are signed in blank, and filled up after 


the cause has been tried and judgment pronounced. The reasons 
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for the existence of such abuses he refers to the fact of their being 
enrolled and stamped, both of which processes increase the amount 
of the revenue. ‘The stamp duties on law proceedings have been 
for some time abolished in England, and the enrolment, the neces- 
sity of which cannot for obvious reasons be dispensed with, is here 
the smallest of the burthens which suitors have to bear.’ The 
monopoly of the avoués is much more injurious in France than 
(evil as it is) the interference of attornies in England; and although 
this is a matter so purely local that none but those who, like 
M. P. Royer Collard, are “ to the manner born,” can appreciate 
all the inconveniences which attend it, we are disposed to concur 
in the observations with which he concludes this part of his 
strictures. 


“In short, let legal proceedings be wholly divested of all fiscality ; 
let justice be rendered prompt, and the courts accessible to all suitors ; 
and, without invading any vested rights, let parties be relieved from the 
necessity of resorting to the assistance of avoués as often as it can be 
reasonably dispensed with.” 


Mr. Cooper, in the course of the work of which M. P. Royer 
Collard has become the editor, has expressed a high opinion of 
the learning and talents of the French bar, and has lamented that 
a similar spirit is too often wanting in that of this country. His 
editor, while he admits that the encomium is well deserved by 
some of the jurisconsults of his own country, denies its general 
application—and, while he regrets the faint interest which the 
lawyers of France seem to have for their profession and for their 
own reputation, refers it to the fact of the ignorance of the majo- 
rity of the judges, the cause of which he thus explains. 


“* It must be remembered, that the constitution of the year VII. (of 
the Revolution,) which is the basis of our existing judicial organization, 
was the work of a man who carried the principle of absolutism everywhere 
into practice, and who sought to make everything subservient to the mili- 
tary system. As soon as Bonaparte attained power, the judges ceased 
to be chosen by the people: the first consul appointed them arbitrarily ; 
and all that the law required of them was, that they should have obtained 
a degree in the study of the law. Care was taken to exclude from the 
Judicial function men who had grown old in the practice and study of 
the law. At the age of twenty-seven years a judge might be admitted 
to the sovereign courts, and at twenty-five to the tribunals de premiére 
instance ; at two-and-twenty he might hold the office of substitute to a 
procureur imperial. The judges were classed like the officers of a regi- 
ment, and they were taught to look forward to a regular advancement 
from rank to rank. Thus the substitute of an inferior tribunal might 
pass to a tribunal de chef-lieuw; thence, according to circumstances, he 
might attain to the magistrature assise, or become a procurcur imperial : 
a judge became vice-president, president, and conseiller @ la cour. 
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Then. were. created. the officers of conseillers auditeurs in the courts, and 
of juges auditeurs in the tribunaux d' arrondissement ; a sort of subalterns, 
who thus formed themselves for the duties of their profession, and passed 
their time in watching the vacancies that occurred in the ranks above 
them. The immovsbility of the judges disquieted the power of the 
master, and therefore a senatus-consultum declared such immovability 
not to be acquired until after five years of service. 

“ The necessary effect of such an organization will be easily compre- 
hended. A person called to the discharge of the judicial function at the 
age of two-and-twenty cannot have evinced any proof of capacity. If 
he is invested with authority, it is simply because he is the son, the 
nephew, or the protegé of some powerful man, or perhaps of the func- 
tionary who has the care of transmitting to the minister the list of can- 
didates. Thus it is that the nursery of the judicial order is formed. 
Mediocrity may be admitted there, and its advancement is certain : he 
who is unfit to plead is permitted to become a judge. Nay, we see in- 
stances daily in which a member of a family is destined to the judicial 
functions because his intellectual powers are too limited for any other 
pursuit.” 


Some observations on the disputes arising from questions of 
jurisdiction, and ou the appels comme d’abus, conclude the intro- 
duction of the editor. The decision of the first he proposes to 
take from the Crown, of which it is at present one of the prero- 
gatives; and the others, which relate solely to matters of church 
discipline, to confine to the ecclesiastical authority. He adds— 
“« The reflections which I submit to the public are neither suggested 
by personal interest, nor by a spirit of system. I have observed every 
where considerable defects in the administration of civil justice in 
France, and it has occurred to me that the public attention is often 
diverted from the consideration of them by those warm discussions which 
the spirit of party too often engenders. I have therefore endeavoured to 
present these topics to the contemplation of honest and thinking men, by 
whom they are worthy of being seriously entertained. A pure and 
prompt administration of justice is the greatest benefit that can be con- 
ferred by a government upon a people; while that which is defective 
and burthensome brings with it most deplorable calamities, and is bene- 
ficial to no one.” 

We now return to Mr. Cooper’s Letters. They are written in 
that familiar tone which properly belongs to correspondence, and 
which is its chief charm. ‘They are somewhat desultory, a feature 
which is produced by the loss of some of them, as the author says ; 
or, as it seems more probable, by his having never written, or 
having suppressed such as would be occupied with the least im- 
portant of the details comprised within his plan. The informa- 
tion which they contain is, however, highly valuable, and often 
veryamusing. The author's description of the Court of Chancery 
as he found it one morning before Lord Eldon’s arrival (it will be 
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observed that these Letters were written when that nobleman held 
the Seals) is extremely good ;—lively, and somewhat satirical, but 
still true to the very letter. Mr. Bentham compared that noble 
personage, not inaptly, to the Old Man of the Sea who rode u 

the shoulders of Sinbad the Sailor. The “ Old Man” is shaken 
off, but the evils of which he was, if not the cause, the fostering 
parent, remain; and since there are among the partisans of the 
Chancery, as it is, some individuals who affect to have loved him 
while he was on the judginent-seat, and to venerate his memory 
now that he has quitted it, we extract the description we have 
alluded to, and which now belongs to history. 


** T have seen Lord Eldon. Even if I could believe that the energies 
of any one man would be sufficient to enable him to discharge the la- 
borious duties which are confided to this functionary, | am quite con- 
vinced that his Lordship’s great age renders him incapable of fulfilling 
them. Besides, there appeared to me, as well as I could judge from 
a first impression, to be so much indecision and so little method in his 
conduct, that I no longer wondered at the delay which takes place in 
causes that are pending in his Court. The causes of those delays are to 
be sought for elsewhere than in the number of causes before him, and 
in the variety of his occupations. 

“ The Lord Chancellor entered Lincoln's Inn Hall at half-past ten, 
having kept the counsel and solicitors some time in waiting forhim. He 
began his sitting by putting off several decisions which he had promised 
a thousand times; and the confusion which prevailed was really very 
amusing. In one corner were solicitors imploring the counsel to men- 
tion to his Lordship the causes in which they were engaged, which had 
long been in arrear, and which he had not yet decided, and the counsel 
in most cases replied, that they were quite tired of repeating applica- 
tions which they had often before made in vain. Some of the younger 
counsel asked the seniors with what business it was probable the Chan- 
cellor would begin on that day; whether with cause petitions, or lunatic 
or bankrupt petitions, or with motions. The seniors, whose experience 
had taught them the uselessness of such questions, smiled at their sim~ 
plicity, as if it was possible to know beforehand what the Chancellor 
might choose to do; and one of them replied ironically, that as this was 
not the day which had been fixed for motions, it was most likely his 
Lordship would bear them. After the Judge had taken his seat, a cause 
was called on; but his Lordship had lost his notes of the argument. He 
then asked some of the counsel about a case which had been argued so 
long ago that they had all lost sight of it, and had forgotten on which 
side they were engaged. The business to which it had been announced 
this day would be devoted was the hearing of petitions in lunacy, as I 
saw by the paper affixed in the Court; but after having discussed for a 
full hour what he should begin with, he took up some matters wholly 
different from those which had been expected. Before three o'clock 
the Chancellor rose, having advanced nothing, but having, nevertheless, 
promised much. 
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‘* I saw; loitering about the Court, several persons whose unhappy and 
care-worn countenances made me think they were the wretched lunatics 
whose cases I had seen in the paper for discussion; but I was informed 
that. these were suitors, the hapless victims of the delays which are 
practised in this Court, and who came day by day with enforced patience, 
to feed their hopes upon the ready promises of Lord Eldon.” 


In estimating Lord Eldon’s character, and his conduct as 
Judge of the Court of Chancery, it should never be forgotten that 
whatever delay occurred in the administration of the other causes 
before the Court, the bankruptcy business, which put money into 
his pocket, was always despatched with reasonable diligence: that 
although very soon after he took his seat on the woolsack, he ex- 
pressed a conviction that the system of law as administered in 
bankruptcy was the greatest nuisance that ever was known to 
exist under the name of law; and that notwithstanding this 
avowal, during the quarter of a century in which he possessed as 
much influence and power as any individual in the country, he 
neither effected, nor attempted to effect, the slightest reform in 
that or in any other of the departments, of which he was the 
supreme head. We may have bad men for Chancellors, as we 
have had before; we may have men inefficient as lawyers, and 
Heaven knows they have been plentiful enough; but it is hardly 
possible to imagine that any man’s vice or ignorance can do more 
to stop reform and to nourish abuses, than the conduct of Lord 
Eldon, who was neither vicious nor ignorant. 

The remarks on the judicial characters of Lord Lyndhurst, 
(then Sir John Copley and Master of the Rolls,) and of Sir John 
Leach, (then Vice Chancellor,) are bold and spirited: The 
strictures on the more haste than good speed which accompanied 
some of Sir John Leach’s earlier decisions, are powerful and 
just, and that mischievous practice to which he so commonly re- 
sorted, of sending matters to the Master for inquiry, which ought 


to have been disposed of by himself as Judge, is very properly 
animadverted upon. 


“* By these means, a cause which ought to have occupied several hours 
was disposed of in as many minutes. After some time, however, it was 
discovered that the Vice Chancellor precipitated business too hastily ; 
that his causes had been despatched too rapidly; and that after much 
time and money had been expended, the parties had to begin over again. 
This promptitude of decision is not of that kind which the Chancellor 
Olivier recommended to be practised by magistrates at a lit de justice 
held by Henry II.: ‘ que votre justice soit si briéve que le travail et la 
dépense des parties ne montent pas plus que la cause; gardez que d’un 
arrét ne naissent plus de procez qu’auparavant.’” 


Quite as ready, however, to praise where he can, as he is fear- 
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less in censuring where censure is deserved, the author saysof the 
same judge— 

«* But I must add, that with all his faults he is a judge so eminenthy 
useful, that it will be found extremely difficult to fill his place. Wher 
his bodily sufferings, his ill health, are remembered, sad, the assiduity 
and zeal with which, notwithstanding, he discharges the duties of bis 
office, every impartial person must feel a high admiration for him, and 
must confess that he has entitled himself to the praises and gratitude of 
his country. 

It would be impossible, within the limits. which necessarily 
confine our present discussion, to enter at large into the character 
of the Courts of Equity, as they are at present constituted. We 
have already observed that the jurisdiction is peculiar to. this 
country, W hatever was its. origin, or whatever its practice at 
former periods, it is now as much settled as any other of our legal 
tribunals ; the body of law which is there administered has been 
established upon the soundest principles, and rendered certain. by 
a series of the decisions of men whose intelligence and profound 
knowledge of jurisprudence have never been surpassed in. any. 
country, nor at any time. The forms and modes of proceving 
have been adopted, with certain improvements, from the imperi 
aud pontifical formularies introduced by the clerical chancellors, 
who alone in earlier times were competent to. fill that office, 
The subjects of equitable jurisdiction are numerous and varied, 
but all of them have, in a greater or less degree, this remarkable 
characteristic, that they are of such a nature as makes it impossi- 
ble for them to be satisfactorily investigated by means of a trial 
before a jury. Of this description are the questions which arise 
respecting the execution of trusts, whether those which are created 
privately by deed, or those which in justice and right reason 
ought to be implied from the acts of parties, or those which 
devolve upon corporate bodies, including charitable, religious and 
commercial institutions, together with " the interests which the 
public or individuals have in : the due performance of such trusts— 
the controul of guardians, and the care and custody of infants, 
or of those who by any accident or infirmity are reduced to imbe- 
cility or who need protection—the complicated transactions which 
relate to the estates of bankrupts—the duties of executors, and 
the just administration of the property of persons deceased 
among those who may be intitled to 1t—frauds or mistakes, the 
commission of which cannot be ascertained in the ordinary man- 
ner—accounts between factors or agents and their principals, 
the remedies for wrongs which have been occasioned by accident, 
and the specific performance, of agreements,—these comprise 
within as short an enumeration as is practicable the chief heads af 
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equitable jurisdiction. Their importance and their intimate con- 
nection with the dearest domestic interests of society, are too ob- 
vious to need enforcement; nor is it necessary to point the atten- 
tion of the reader to the indispensible necessity that such subjects 
should be guarded with the most scrupulous care, and that the 
administration of justice in each of the cases arising out of them, 
should be effected with as much speed and as little delay as 
possible. 

The causes of delay, and the expense, which now, to the 
shame of the government, are permitted to intervene, are demon- 
strated with great force in the work before us, and the remedy is 
pointed out with equal perspicuity. The author ascribes the 
causes of the evils, in the first place, to the increased jurisdiction, 
while the means of meeting that increase have remained nearly 
the same as at those periods of our history when it had not taken 
place; to the unnecessary length of proceedings; to the ineffi- 
ciency of the subaltern departments of the courts, and the corrupt 
practices which prevail there; to the distracting duties which the 
supreme judge is called upon to perform; to the want of a proper 
court for deciding appeals, and to the imperfections and confusion 
of the statutes relating to this branch of law. The remedies for 
these evils we shall notice hereafter. The author says, speaking 
of the increased*jurisdiction : 


“* It was about the beginning of the last century that the business of 
the Court of Chancery underwent a great alteration. The causes then 
began to increase so rapidly, and their number and importance became 
so great, that there was scarcely any period at which the Chancellor, 
with the assistance of the Master of the Rolls and the Masters in Chan- 
cery, was able to despatch them. It was about the same period too, that 
after much discussion, the jurisdiction of the House of Lords in appeals 
in civil causes was established; and soon afterwards, the number of 
appeals grew to be so great that they alone took 7 a considerable por- 
tion of time in the House of Lords, and the Chancellor was compelled to 
preside there, the necessary consequence of which was, that the business 
of the Court of Chancery was very much neglected. Then came the in- 
crease of business in bankruptcy, which has now become so considerable, 
that latterly it has occupied one-fourth of the whole time that the Court 
has sate during the year. 

* ” * * * * 7 


“* You will have observed that all the changes which bave taken place 
have had a tendency rather to augment than to reduce the duties of the 
Chancellor. When the House of Peers established its right of appeal 
in civil cases, instead of taking that opportunity of making the Chan- 
cellor a permanent and fixed judge in the court which they then con- 
stituted, and placing another judge at the head of the Court of Chancery, 
it decided that the same person could fill both offices, and might dis- 
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charge them alternately, leaving the principal court in the couutry with 
no other judge than the Master of the Rolls. When the business in 
bankruptcy increased in such a manner that it formed enough to occupy 
an exclusive tribunal, the duty of presiding over that also was added to 
the Chancellor’s other charges. As however it was impossible to 

all the details of the latter jurisdiction, he was permitted to create 

a hundred officers (commissioners of bankrupt), which measure has 
nevertheless done but little to relieve his burthens. 

“From the beginning of the present century, various propositions have 
been suggested for the purpose of reducing the functions of the Chan- 
cellor. Lord Eldon, however, who was resolved that neither his influ- 
ence nor his emoluments should be diminished, has constantly opposed 
every expedient that has been proposed. ‘The office of Vice Chancellor 
indeed owes its creation to his mere will, and he resorted to it for the 
purposes of silencing the loud complaints of the public, at the same time 
that he sacrificed only a small portion of his income. Since this office 
was filled by Sir John Leach, it has doubtless been a considerable assist- 
ance to the despatch of business, but less than might have been ex 
from it, because an appeal lies from the decisions of this judge to the 
Lord Chancellor, and afterwards to the House of Lords, which is found 
to be a great hardship upon the suitors of the court. * * * It must be 
observed also, that a great portion of the Vice Chancellor's time is taken 
up with hearing bankrupt petitions: so that if at any future period, two 
of the three judges who now sit in the courts, either from their hesitation 
in deciding, or by reason of their want of experience in the practice and 
principles of equity, shall display less capacity than Sir John Leach, the 
inevitable consequence must be, that business will be more than ever 
retarded, and even more than it would have been without the appoint- 
ment of a Vice Chancellor.’’ 


The obvious remedy for the evil which is here pointed out, is in 
the appointment of other judges, and in withdrawing from the 
Chancellor some of the burthensome and discordant duties with 
which he is at present loaded. The reasons for this measure, 
and the means by which it might be effected, are enforced with 
great clearness and intelligence, and are sufficient to convince 
every man who has not an interest, and therefore a determination, 
to think otherwise. Nothing can be more absurd than to talk 
about retaining such an office because it is the highest gift the 
royal prerogative can bestow, or because it is the great prize for 
which the most distinguished members of the profession labour. 
The best and most dignified exercise of the prerogative is to pro- 
mote the welfare of the community; and the more eminent mem- 
bers of the profession might as well envy the talents of the man 
who can ride upon two horses at once, as seek to fill an office the 
duties of which they cannot discharge so as to satisfy the proud 
feelings of a great mind, or the scruples of a conscientious one. 
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The prolixity and cost of proceedings is admitted to be one of 
the great evils of the practice in equity. ‘The author says— 

“ The prolixity and tautology of the proceedings caused by the nume- 
rous legal fictions, and by means of which the dishonesty and chicanery 
of unworthy suitors are too often enabled to retard, and even sometimes 
to evade justice, are as forcibly felt by the suitors in this country as they 
were formerly by those of Italy.* And unfortmately there are to be 
found in this country attornies, and even counsel, who do not scruple to 
degrade their talents and ingenuity by resorting to all the delays and all 
the contrivances which the most strict forms of the courts enable them 
to employ, not to accelerate justice, but to baffle it.” 

He adds, what is not less true than the disgraceful and noto- 
rious fact above stated, that these evils, great as they are, appear 
of little importance when compared with those which originate in 
the defective organization of the tribunals themselves, of. which 
too, it might be observed, they are the offspring. ‘This leads 
naturally to the consideration of those departments of the Court 
in which the greatest source of the mischief, next to the insuffi- 
cient number of judges, exists. ‘To trace them through all their 
dark labyrinths would be impossible; but there are two subjects 
so glaringly injurious and absurd, that they must not be omitted. 
Our readers will anticipate that we mean the Commissioners of 
Bankrupt, and the Masters in Chancery. 

Much has been made public of late respecting the former of 
these functionaries. Mr. Montagu, whose experience entitles all 
that he says on this subject to great respect, has designated the 
court, if it may be so called, of these commissioners, as “ a tribu- 
nal in which the minimum of justice is administered at the mazi- 
mum of expense.” Lord Eldon long ago called them nuisances. 
The common council of the city of London established a com- 
mission to inquire into their practices, the report of which con- 
tains a mass of information which verifies both those opinions, 
and the daily newspapers too frequently contain accounts of their 
violent injustice or their rapacity, while their negligence and in- 
sufficiency, though not so often exposed, do not less certainly 
exist-+ ‘Their great safety consists in the nature of the business 


* “Ora non si pud dire, quante invenzione, remore, e sutterfuggi, abbia trovato, et 
metta tutto di in pratica quella scienza, che é destinata per ministrare, o far ministrare 
Ja giustizia, affinché questa o non si faccia mai, o si faccia il pid tardi che si pud.”— 
Muratori, Dei difetti della Giurisprudenza. 

+ Lord Lyndhurst has more than once lately ordered Commissioners to refund fees 
which they had improperly exacted ; and in a recent trial in the Court of King’s 
Bench a verdict of £250 was recovered by a merchant of London against the Comniis- 
sioners of the 14th list, for having, in their potential insolence, unjustly committed 
him to Newgate. This person’s offence was, that he had objected to read; at the bid- 
diyg of the Commissioners, an entry in an account which he had produced to them. 
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they have to perform. The estate of a bankrupt is looked upon 
by almost all who are connected with it, from the Commissioners 
downwards to their messenger, in the same light as the honest 
natives of some parts of our sea-coast look upon the cargo of a 
vessel that a storm has wrecked upon their shores. The only 
struggle is, who shall have the largest share of the plunder; and 
it never occurs to any one of them that common justice requires 
they should abstain from that which is the property of others, and 
of persons too who have already suffered loss enough. The de- 
scription which the author gives of the individuals who compose 


this extraordinary tribunal is true as far as it goes, but it is rather 
milder than justice requires. 


* Such of these functionaries,” he says, ‘‘ as were appointed by the 
Chancellor, are for the most part old men, or else very young ones, and 
whose only pretensions to the office with which they are entrusted consist 
in the recommendation of some of Lord Eldon’s friends, or of other per- 
sons connected with the government. As they are all either attorneys 
or counsel, their sole object is to gain as much money in. as little time 
as possible. Some of them understand the art of. accomplishing this 
so well, and have put it in practice so successfully, that they have some- 
times ventured to boast of having pocketed thirty guineas each in one 
day. In my opinion such a vaunt is as disgraceful to those by whom it 


is made, as it is to Lord Eldon, by whom the system has been encou- 
raged.” 


The Masters in Chancery are officers upon whom very impor- 
tant duties devolve, and who, if they discharged those duties pro- 
perly, might do much to remove the greater part of the evils com- 
plained of. In the offices of the Masters are conducted the inves- 
tigation and adjustment of accounts, the establishment of claims, 
the proof of facts which are in dispute between parties, or which 
must be ascertained in order to enable the Court to proceed toa 
decree, and where those matters which in courts of common 
law are proved before a jury are inquired into, and which the 
Chancellor has neither time nor the means of ascertaining satis- 
factorily in his own court. The Masters are entrusted also to 
superintend the management of all property which comes under 
the disposition of the Court, to check and pass the’ accounts of 
receivers, guardians, executors, and trustees, to direct the allow- 
ances to be made to claimants of all kinds, and the maintenance 
of infants, lunatics, &c. They have no share in thesejeyils which 


A motion was made for a new trial, at which the Commissioners. had-the guod taste to 
present themselves, and Lord Tenterden is reported to have said to them.on that occa- 
sion—“ If there are any individuals now present who think that a request to read an 
entry is asking a question, I can only say that the sooner such individuals correct that 


opinion, the sooner will they qualify themselves to execute the duties of Commissioners 
of Bankrupt.” The other judges concurred. , 
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arise from the delay in hearing causes when they are reaily for 
hearing, (that springing, as we have before noticed, from the 
want of a sufficient number of judges,) nor with those which 
belong to the ae system; of all the other delays and ex- 
pense they are the chief authors and encouragers, and it is in 
their department, whenever the work of reform is entered = 
in earnest, that its most useful exertions must be made. The 
short statement we have given of some of their principal duties 
will suffice to show how important it is that officers, to whom 
such weighty charge is given, should be of unquestionable capa- 
city and great activity. The author, making an observation to 
the same effect, adds— 


** But this is by no means the case. For many years past, with very 
few exceptions, persons either of small ability or of no experience have 
been appointed. Sometimes they have been counsel who have grown 
grey in the courts, and whose only recommendation to this office was 
that they had nothing to do in their vocation. The public having thought 
them unfit to be trusted with the management of business, they have 
therefore been thought qualified to become judges. Others of less ad- 
vanced years have obtained the appointment for no merit of their own, 
nor for any other reason than that they have been the friends of the 
Chancellor, or of some of the ministers. And although there may be 
some among them who are qualified for the post they hold, they have 
not owed it to those qualifications. The building in which they hold 
their sittings has been called The Refuge for the Destitute, an appellation 


which is derived from the circumstances I have indicated.” 


It was one of the charges in the impeachment against Lord 
Macclesfield that, besides taking money for the purchase of these 
places, he had admitted to them insufficient persons, “ men of 
small abilities.” Of the first part of the charge Lord Eldon 
stands wholly guiltless; on the latter, he has quite as much to 
answer for as Lord Macclesfield. The great expense to which 
suitors are put in these offices is-occasioned by the parties being 
compelled to make innumerable attendances before the Masters, 
all of which incur heavy charges, and to take and pay for office 
copies of every proceeding that takes place in the course of the 
inquiry. Each Master has a clerk, who manages the receipt of 
fees, none of the Masters actually, we believe, receiving the 
money with his own hands, whatever participation he may have 
in it. Solicitors who are really desirous of having the business 
in which they are engaged despatched with due celerity, can only 
effect it by propitiating these clerks—far more important person- 
ages and sometimes more useful than the Masters—either by pay- 
ing for copies of proceedings which they neither want nor take, 
by submitting to gross impositions, or by gratuities-under the 
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name of expedition-money, or under no name at all; while such 
practitioners as find their greater profit in procrastinating the in 
quiries in these offices, receive no interruption in so laudable a 
design from the same clerks, whose gains increase in 

to the duration of such inquiries. The following passage occurs 
upon this subject. 


“In the fragment of another letter which has not been published, 
after having observed that the enormous incomes of some of the inferior 
officers of the courts of justice in England exceed those of the presidents 
of the greater part of the tribunals of France, the author on the 
subject of the clerks of Masters in Chancery, ‘ Nothing more urgently 
requires to be rectified than the emoluments of these clerks. It is no- 
torious that they enjoy incomes which rival those of the Masters them- 
selves. The greater part of their gains arises from long and unnecessary 
copies of proceedings which they have made, and compel the unfortunate 
suitors to buy at the price they fix, and from presents in money whic 
the parties are obliged to make them to induce them to despatch their 
causes. On a recent occasion these abuses were mentioned in the 
sence of Lord Eldon, who, in that strain of pocaleriy of which he is so 
fond, only observed, that since the profits of these clerks were so con- 


siderable, he should like, if he were not Chancellor, to be a clerk to a 
Master in Chancery. The suitors might have forgiven his jest, if at 
the same time he had provided a remedy for so gross an abuse.” 


Excepting Louis XI.’s executioner, there is no man upon re- 


cord who jokes at the wrong time with such invincible perverseness 
as Lord Eldon; and his tears—at shedding which he is, or rather 
was, monstrously prompt—are as misplaced as his mirth. The 
remedies for the above mentioned abuses are obvious; the aboli- 
tion of the office of Commissioner of Bankrupt, and the appoint- 
ment of a court composed of three or more judges, would sure 
the despatch of that branch of justice, and be an infinite saving to 
the parties, who at present pay so enormously for having their 
business very indifferently performed. If able men were ap- 
pointed to the offices of Masters, if they sate in public, if they 
were paid by salaries instead of by fees, and if their clerks were 
deprived of the improper influence and the immoderate and un- 
earned emoluments they now enjoy, the just complaints against 
that department would:at once cease. 

The author’s plan for the establishment of a supreme Court of 
Appeals, for the discharge of the duties at present so inadequately 
performed by the House of Lords, is worthy of consideration, 
and is in these terms :— 

“ This Court ought to be com of judges who have already sat in 
the Courts of Equity and — and who, after ae dis- 
charged their functions there for a certain number of years, have retired 
before their great labour has wholly weakened them or rendered them 
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useless to their country, to a post of greater elevation, but the duties of 
which are less onerous. A court so constituted, sitting at the same time 
with the other courts, would possess a weight infinitely beyond that of 
the House of Lords sitting as a Court of Appeal, and would be perfectly 
competent to dispose of all the cases that could come before it. 

** Besides its ordinary judicial functions, this tribunal might be occu- 
pied with the superintendance of the general body of law, and might 
propose from time to time to the legislature such ameliorations as time and 
circumstances should render necessary. The legislature might also, in my 
opinion, entrust to this tribunal, rather than to their own Committees, 
the task of drawing up bills for altering the general and permanent laws 
of the land. At present such bills are commonly prepared by persons 
who are unacquainted with the operation and effect of the laws which 
they propose to alter, and the result is, that enactments being made, the 
practical consequences of which have not been foreseen, it becomes ne- 
cessary to repeal or amend them almost as soon as they are passed. 

“* I shall be asked whether the Chancellor ought to be a member of 
such a court? But when the great number of divorce causes, of claims 
to peerages, &c. which come under discussion in the House of Lords is 
considered, together with the other duties which will remain to the 
Chancellor even after he shall be relieved from the ordinary functions 
of his own Court, the inexpediency of making him a member of such a 
Court of Appeal as I have proposed will be obvious.” 


The establishment of a Court of Appeals from the colonies is 
also suggested; and the author, foreseeing that the proposition 
he has made for withdrawing from the House of Lords that 
jurisdiction which it possesses (but which is in fact a mere modern 
usurpation) will be considered as an innovation, replies, by anti- 
cipation, to that objection. 


“* The peers of the realm possess a privilege which is granted to them 
by statute, and which they may render much more useful to the country 
than the right of deciding appeals. An ancient Act of Parliament en- 
joins them to appoint, every session of parliament, a commission com- 
posed of members of their own house, to inquire into the delays which 
may exist in the administration of justice, and to provide a remedy ; 
and for this purpose, the same statute gives them the power of com- 
pelling the production of the records of the various courts, and of re- 
quiring the attendance of the judges.* 

“* Let the peers then relinquish a privilege as inconvenient to them- 
selves as it is injurious to the perfect administration of justice; but let 
them resume another function which, moderately and prudently exercised, 
may lead to that improvement which has been so long desired, and which 
is absolutely necessary in the judicial organisation of the country. Let 
them not forget that a change, the object of which is to effect the speedy 
despatch and to diminish the expense of suits, instead of being an inno- 





*. Vide Coke’s Institutes of the Laws of England, part iv. c. 6; and Selden’s Privi- 
leges of the Baronage of England when they sit in Parliament, c. vi. ; 
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vation on the constitution, would, on the contrary, be to carry into effect 
that provision of the Great Charter, by which the King has promised 
that there shall be neither denial nor delay of justice.”* 

The design which the author recommends of revising, clas- 
sifying, and abbreviating the statutes, leads him to consider at 
some length the question of codification in general. Our readers 
know that the opinions of many eminent jurists of the present day 
are divided upon this nice and speculative point. Mr. Bentham 
in this country, and M. Meyer in Holland, (whose elaborate work 
on the Judicial Institutions of Europe was reviewed in a former 
number), names of great weight on such a subject, are strenuous 
advocates for the formation of codes, in all countries which do not 
already possess them. MM. Hugo and Savigny, of not inferior 
reputation to those we have mentioned, have taken the opposite 
side of the question; our author ranks himself with the latter, 
and avows himself Anti-Tribonian. We are unable at present to 
enter upon this part of the subject, which deserves indeed a more 
full consideration and greater space than we can at present devote 
to it. We perceive that M. Meyer has announced a work on 
Codification, which it is possible may afford us an opportunity of 
examining the principles contended for by the champions on either 
side. For this time we dismiss it, observing, however, that the 
author has displayed much learning and ingenuity in the argument 
he has advanced against the proposition for forming a code in 
England, where, it must be admitted, that the reasons which have 
influenced other countries in adopting such a measure do not exist. 

The author’s remarks on the English bar, and more particu- 
larly on the king’s counsel, and their unreasonable and pertina- 
cious opposition (with some exceptions) to all reform, are written 
with so much spirit, that we should be tempted to give some ex- 
tracts from them, but that the length to which this article has 
already extended admonishes us to bring it to a close; and we 
cannot do so more conveniently and properly than by the recapi- 
tulation which Mr. Cooper makes of his plan of improvement. 


“ Let the work of reform, then, in the judicial system of England, be 
proceeded in without further delay; or, at least, as soon as that system 
shall be relieved from the presence of Lord Eldon” (this consummation, 
so devoutly wished, has at length arrived): “let that reform tend imme- 
diately to the correction of those evils, the existence of which has been 
confirmed by time, and let the most simple and easy method of effecting 
it be resorted to in preference to any other. To accomplish this object, 
I am persuaded that the measures I have proposed for the successive 
amelioration of the judicial organization, and, above all, for the admi- 
nistration of justice more promptly and at less cost, are well adapted : 


* Nulli negabimus aut differemus rectum vel justitiam. 
VOL. V. NO, X. SS 
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that new equity courts, competent to the despatch of all suits which may 
be brought before them, as soon as they are set down for hearing, should 
be established :* that a new and exclusive tribunal should be created, to 
consist of three or four judges, for disposing of the business relating to 
bankrupts and insolvents:¢ that a supreme court, which shall sit con- 
stantly, in the same manner as the other courts, shall be established for 
hearing appeals instead of the House of Lords, and that appeals from 
the cclonies shall be heard in the same court, if it shall be found im- 
practicable: to decide those appeals finally in the colonies themselves : 
that the number of judges in the ordinary courts be increased,} and that 
these courts be so constituted that whenever there shall happen to be 
an arrear of causes in one of them, they may be transferred to the others: 
that there be no intermediate appeal, but only a direct appeal to the 
supreme court: that the administration of justice in the principality of 
Wales be put upon the same footing as in England: that the judges of 
the courts at Westminster extend their circuits of Nisi Prius assize to 
that principality, and that the courts of equity there be abolished : that 
the circuits of these judges be so arranged and divided, that there shall 
be no necessity for leaving remanets in the cause papers, for want of 
sufficient time to despatch them: that all the courts of equity and com- 
mon law shall be held in the same place: that all these courts shall sit 
at once, and in the morning: that none of the Judges or Masters in 
Chancery shall be members of the House of Commons: that the mono- 
poly of serjeants at law and king’s counsel be extinguished, and that such 
rank shall be conferred on any one who, being qualified, shall think fit 
to solicit for it: that the statute law be consolidated, classed, and com- 
pleted: that the process of each court be simplified and made uniform, 
and legal fictions abolished. If measures such as those which I have 
here rapidly sketched shall be adopted, the complaints which are now so 
frequent, of the interminable delays and of the ruinous expense which 
are the inseparable attendants of the legal proceedings of this country, will 
be heard no more: and if the people still complain, it will at least not be 
against the judicial system, nor on account of the numerous collections 
of decrees and treatises and commentaries on the laws,—nor of the con- 
fused mass of statutes—nor because the common law is unwritten—nor 
because, after years of expectation and anxiety, the parties who gain their 
causes lose at the same time a large portion of their fortunes.”’ 


The value of several of ‘these suggestions has received a most 
striking confirmation since they were published, by the Report of 


* It appears, that so long ago as the reign of James I., the design of increasing the 
number of equity judges had engaged the attention of the legislature. Vide Commons’ 
Journals, vol. i. p. 596. 

+ The efficacy of this recommendation has been sufficiently proved in the existing 
Court for the relief of Insolvent Debtors. There is, perhaps, no tribunal in the country 
in which business is conducted with greater intelligence, decorum, regularity, and dis- 
patch, nor ove in which the conduct of the judges gives more universal satisfaction. 

¢ One of the propositions made to Cromwell by Shepherd, (author of the Touchstone,) 
was, “ that there be enough of courts of justice ; rather too many than too few; and 


that they be not overburthened with business,” Vide Shepherd’s England’s Balme, 
p. 20. 
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the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the practice and 
proceedings of the courts of Common Law, in which alt those 
which are connected with that subject have been adopted and re- 
commended to be carried into execution. All that relates to the 
Court of Chancery yet remains to be done. The great obstacle 
to reform is removed in the removal of Lord Eldon. Lord Lynd- 
hurst has the power—he ought to have the ambition—to effect se 
useful and requisite a work as that which invites his labours. 
He has pledged himself in the face of the peers of England, that 
he will do so; and if he fulfils that pledge, he may earn the 
brightest renown that ever yet was associated with the name of an 


English judge. ' 


Art. X.—1. Geschichte der Kreuzziige, nach morgenlandischen 
und abendlindischen Berichten; von Friedrich Wilken. (His- 
tory of the Crusades, from Eastern and Western authorities. By 
Frederic Wilken.) Leipzig. 1807—1826. Vol. 1—IV. 8vo. 

2. Histoire des Croisades. Par M. Michaud, de l’Academie 
Frangaise. Quatriéme Edition, revue, corrigée, et augmentée. 
Paris. 1825—1829. 6 tomes. 8vo. 


3. Bibliotheque des Croisades. Par M. Michaud. Paris. 1829. 


4tomes. S8vo. 


Tue most extraordinary phenomena beyond question which the 
history of the world presents, are the Crusades to the Holy Land. 
In no other instance have large bodies of men acted from causes 
so purely moral. When tides of Kelts, Germans, Scandinavians, 
and Huns rolled in on the Roman empire, it was the pressure of 
necessity or the love of spoil which urged them on; it was the lust 
of conquest and of booty which in all ages has poured the Turkish 
hordes over the East, and even the Arabs were led as much by 
the hope of gain as the zeal for proselytism. But it was genuine 
religious enthusiasm, (fanaticism if we choose to call it so,) and 
the passion for military fame, which impelled all orders of men to 
abandon their homes in the West, and undergo toils and dangers 
without number, for the sake of conquering and retaining a piece 
of land in the East, which religious associations had hallowed in 
their eyes. The warriors of the cross (we mean of course the 
great majority) drew their swords, not for themselves, but for their 
Lord, whose favour they aspired to gain by rescuing his heritage 
from the hands of those who unjustly held it; and he who reads 
or writes the History of the Crusades with feelings of contempt 
or aversion for those who engaged in them, may be satisfied. that 
he is yet far from possessing that calm comprehensive spirit of 
ss2 
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philosophy, without which history can never be read or written 
to advantage. 

The Crusades are the real Romance of History. If romance 
requires that its heroes should act from motives which are not 
merely selfish, what men were ever less self-seeking than Godfrey 
of Bouillon and most of his companions?—than Louis VII. and 
Louis LX., Coeur de Lion and Barbarossa? No history records 
more daring deeds of valour than that of the Holy Wars; yet it 
is, we apprehend, a capital error to mix up chivalry, in its usual 
acceptation, with the Crusades. They had little save valour in 
common. Of the various parts that form the compound idea of 
chivalry, which are so well summed up in the two lines of the 
poet of the Furioso, 


“ Le donne, 7 cavaglier, gl’ armi, g\'amori, 
Le cortesie, gl’'audaci imprese,”— 


only one-half are applicable to the Crusades. It was not till the 
holy wars were over that chivalry rose in its splendour; its noon 
was not till the fourteenth century, when courts and castles were 
filled with 
** ladies whose bright eyes 
Rained influence and judged the prize ;” 


in the days of Crécy and Poitiers, when hostile warriors vied with 


each other in courtesy; and when Froissart, the chronicler of chi- 
valry, gaily rambled from castle to castle, enjoying the smiles of 
ladies and the applause of knights. Chivalry no doubt co-existed 
to a certain extent with the Crusades ; they were both scions of 
the same stock—feudalism; they were both effects, neither of them 
a cause; their principle was materially different. The crusader 
acted from higher motives than the preux chevalier, who displayed 
his valour to become worthy of /e don d’amoureuse merci, and sus- 
pended an embroidered glove from his casque; and it is from the 
operation of these more elevated motives that the Crusades derive 
a large portion of their interest. 

No history embracing the same extent of time introduces to us 
so many various nations, or brings so many distinguished person- 
ages on the scene. In our progress through it we encounter almost 
every nation of Europe, and almost every name of note which 
its annals present for a space of two centuries, eminently prolific 
of great names. We meet the Greek empire at one of its most 
interesting periods; we mix with Turks, Saracens, and some of 
their most distinguished princes and warriors; and we even hear 
in the distance the sounds of the hoofs of the countless cavalry of 
Genghis Khan and his descendants, as they issue from the 
deserts of the remote East to spread desolation to the shores of 
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the Baltic and the Mediterranean. ‘The Crusades present to our 
view that extraordinary junction of the monk and the soldier in 
the religious military orders which arose at that time; the mur- 
derous union of the Assassins enters into their history, which also 
includes the origin of the Mameluke power, whose extinction, like 
that of the Knights of St. John, has been among the events of 
our own days. Battles and sieges of the greatest variety and 
interest, marvellous deeds of valour, miracles, every thing in 
short which can contribute to give to true history a tinge of ro- 
mance—are to be found in the History of the Crusades; and 
numerous narratives of both Eastern and Western eye-witnesses, 
afforded a rich harvest of materials to whoever would undertake 
the agreeable task of presenting them in one view to the public. 

It may naturally therefore be asked, how so promising a sub- 
ject has been allowed to lie so long neglected? How 1s it that 
till of late no History of the Crusades was to be found in any 
modern language, except the French one of the Jesuit Maim- 
bourg, and the quaint and sententious but superficial “‘ Holy 
War” of our countryman Thomas Fuller? In answer to this ques- 
tion it may be replied, that it was only about the middle of the 
last century that the English and French began to write with any 
care and philosophy the history of other nations and events not 
immediately connected with their own, and that then many sub- 
jects of apparently more immediate interest presented themselves ; 
that the Italians wrote only Italian history; and that as the 
Germans were just beginning to write, their labours naturally 
began at home. ‘These, however, are rather specious than solid 
reasons ;—perhaps a far more potent cause was the authority of 
Gibbon, who, having considered the subject rather superficially, 
and regarding, as was natural for him, the crusaders as a pack of 
brutal, ignorant, fanatics, hinted that a consecutive narrative of 
their deeds would present nothing more than a succession of the 
same causes and effects, little relieved by variety,—an idea, the 
falsity of which we trust we shall demonstrate before we conclude. 

In the present century, however, the subject of the Crusades 
has been taken up almost at the same time in France and Ger- 
many, and the works to which it has given birth have been fol- 
lowed—sed non passibus equis—by an English one. ‘The interest 
of the subject has been fully proved by the success which has 
attended these histories; for both the French and English ones, 
although neither of them possesses any extraordinary merit, have 
already reached a fourth edition. 

The History of the Crusades which stands first in our list and 
is undoubtedly the best, (although still unfinished,) is the German 
one of Frederic Wilken, formerly Professor of History in the 
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University of Heidelberg, at present a Professor in that of Berlin, 
Royal Librarian, and Historiographer of Prussia. Mr. Wilken 
is a man of extensive learning, familiar with the Oriental as well 
as Occidental tongues, indefatigable in the pursuit of every aid 
towards the illustration of the Crusades, whose history he has 
made the business of his life. He carefully consults all the chro- 
nicles of the middle age from which any information is to be 
hoped; and with equal assiduity he explores all accessible Oriental 
manuscripts. He has with this view visited the libraries of Ger- 
many and France, and last summer he was in this country, inves- 
tigating our manuscript treasures. The style of Mr. Wilken is 
grave, simple, and perspicuous; fully penetrated with the extraor- 
dinary nature of the events which he records, his aim is less to 
produce a striking effect, (the bane of ordinary writers,) than to 
tell the wonderful tale of the Crusades, as it was delivered by 
those who were spectators of its scenes; discussion and reflection 
he but sparingly introduces, and never but when called for by the 
nature of the subject. Perhaps it might have been better if he 
had condensed his materials a little more than he has done; his 
work already forms four very thick octavo volumes, and as yet 
only comes down to the end of the third Crusade, so that unless 
he uses greater compression in the subsequent part of his narra- 
tive, we doubt of his being able to complete it in two more 
volumes, its promised extent. He has neither the prejudices of a 
philosopher, nor those of a religionist, and therefore neither Mos- 
lems nor Christians are exclusively patronized; he is equally re- 
moved from affected contempt of either; if he can be accused of 
any partial feeling, it is in favour of the crusaders against the 
Greeks, on whom we think he bears a little too hard. 

The work of M. Michaud first appeared in 1811, and as we 
have already observed, is now in its fourth edition, which has 
been carefully revised, and enlarged one-half beyond the preceding 
one. M. Michaud, like his German rival, seems to have devoted 
his life to his subject. He too has extended his reading over a 
vast surface, and has employed Oriental as well as European 
authorities. He has even in a separate and truly valuable work 
given an account of all his authors, with numerous extracts trans- 
lated from their works, in order to throw every possible light on 
the subject. This originally formed the three last volumes of 
his History, under the title of Bibliographie des Croisades, but 
he has now extended it to four, under that of Bibliotheque des 
Croisades. Of this by far the most valuable portion consists of 
the copious extracts from the Arabian writers, which form the 
fourth volume. For these M. Michaud (who it would appear 
is unacquainted with the Eastern languages,) is indebted to the 
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collection originally made by Dom Berthereau,.a member of the. 
Benedictines of St.. Maur, which have been translated. for the 
present work and enlarged by M. Jourdain, and after his decease 
by M. Reynaud, ‘The pieces justificatives and. éclaircissemens, 
which are appended to each of the volumes, are also of great inte- 
rest and value. 

M. Michaud’s entire labours form, therefore, ten goodly-sized 
volumes, and the number of original writers analyzed by. him 
amounts to four hundred. To such zeal and industry it would be 
unjust to deny the meed of praise which they deserve, and we 
most heartily wish that we could extend our commendations to the 
style and tone of the work; but unfortunately our author is one 
of the many instances which serve to prove that industry and 
learning, combined with skill in rounding and polishing sentences, 
suffice not to form the true historian, a gifted being, who we fear 
must—like the poet—be born, not made. M. Michaud betrays 
no deep insight into the heart of man; though conscious of the 
moral dignity and importance of his subject, he evinces little skill 
in the disposition and extent of its various parts, passing lightly 
over periods of the deepest interest, and occupying with trite— 
and not unfrequently puerile—reflection, spaces which might be 
much more profitably filled. He is constantly falling into the be- 
setting sin of the inferior sort of French writers—affected senti- 
ment and straining after effect. His style seems to have been 
modelled on that of Florian in his Gonsalve de Cordoue, and 
similar works; consequently it falls far short of the sober and 
simple dignity becoming the language of the historic muse. Ano- 
ther fault we have observed in M. Michaud, and which we have 
always regarded as indicative of the inferior writer, namely, a 
want of perspicuity and accuracy io description. There is a 
vagueness in his accounts of battles, sieges, and such eyents, 
which strongly contrasts with the distinctness and lucidity of his 
German rival. With all these drawbacks, however, the Histoire 
des Croisades is a work of very considerable merit, which will 
amply repay the historical reader the time bestowed in its perusal. 

e shall give a short extract from each of these writers in 
confirmation of what we have here advanced; the passages which 
we have selected are those describing the death of the Danish 
Prince Sveno, which has furnished ‘Tasso with one of his most 
beautiful episodes, as to the truth of which Gibbon was erhaps 
unnecessarily sceptical. The tale is thus briefly told by Wilken, 
after Albert of Aix and William of Tyre. 

“In the midst of these sufferings the intelligenee was by so much the 


more painful.which reached them of Sveno, son to the King of Den- 
mark, and fifteen hundred valiant Danish Crusaders, having been slain, 
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after a gallant defence, by the swords of the Turks, in a deep wood in 
Romania. Florina, daughter to the Duke of Burgundy, and widow of 
the Prince of Philippi, who accompanied them, shared their fate.” 


Such brevgty was not at all to the taste of M. Michaud, and he 
has accordingly thus amplified the narrative. 


“‘ They learned at the same time the tragic death of Sveno, son to 
the King of Denmark. This young prince had taken the eross and led 
to the Holy Land fifteen hundred Danish pilgrims. When he had 
pitched his tents among the reeds which cover the shores of the Lake of 
Fimininis, the Turks, informed by the perfidious Greeks, descended from 
the mountains and attacked his camp amidst the darkness of night. He 
defended himself a long time, and his sword immolated a great number 
of Saracens; but at length, overpowered by fatigue and by the numbers 
of the barbarians, he fell, covered with mortal wounds. ‘The chronicles 
add, that a daughter of the Duke of Burgundy, named Florina, accom- 
panied the unfortunate Sveno in his pilgrimage. This princess had con- 
ceived a chaste love for the Danish hero, and was to have espoused him 
after the deliverance of Jerusalem, but heaven did not allow so dear a 
hope to be accomplished, and cruel death alone could unite these two 
lovers, who had assumed the cross together, and together journeyed to 
the Holy City; animated by the same devotion and braving the same 
dangers, they fell in the same field of battle, after having beheld all their 
knights perish at their side; and being left without a single attendant to 
receive their last words and give them the burial of Christians.” 


We almost expected this pretty piece of sentimentality to con- 
clude with a 


** Fortunati ambo! si quid mea carmina possunt, 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet evo.” 


The origin of pilgrimage is very simply and naturally accounted 
for by the fact which every day meets our view, of the sight of ob- 
jects vividly calling up ideas associated withthem. ‘Thus, when the 
lover presents his mistress with some keepsake, a jewel, a ring, or 
other token, every time the fair one gazes on it she thinks of him 
who perhaps is then far away; past scenes rush on her mind with 
all the freshness of reality, and her active imagination surrounds 
the image of her absent lover with various incidents and adven- 
tures which may have befallen him. Let a person well versed in 
the history of England, and of lively imagination, enter West- 
minster Hall for the first time, what a crowd of images immedi- 
ately appears before him!— the forms of our kings, their ban- 
quets, their coronations, the great councils of the nation, the impor- 
tant state trials, the violence, the intrigue, the justice, the injustice, 
which its walls have witnessed—all rise to view, and a feeling of 
deep awe and veneration possesses his mind. Similar must have 
been the effect on the early Christians when they came to tread the 
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soil of the Holy Land, reviewed the spots consecrated as the abode 
of prophets and patriarchs, or as the scenes of miracles ;—and more? 
than all, when they visited Bethlehem, where the Saviour of the 
world saw the light,—Calvary, where he gave his life-for the sins 
of men,—bathed in the Jordan where he had been baptized,—and- 
gazed, like him, from the Mount of Olives over the once hallowed 
towers of Salem. Who among ourselves could even now view 
these scenes without emotion? and should we not pause ere we 
condemn in the mass the feelings which led the western Christians 
to undergo the toils and dangers of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem? 

We would not be understood to say, that the early Christians 
acted directly from the principle which we have here stated. -It 
is far more probable that the proximate cause of these journies 
of devotion lay in the obligation imposed by their law. on the 
Israelites, of going three times in each year to the place where 
the ark of the covenant rested; this obligation the Jews, in their 
dispersion, (though it was then, of course, no longer binding on 
them,) continued to observe, and thus the festivals of the Passover 
and Pentecost annually witnessed the conflux of worshippers from 
all parts of the Roman empire to Jerusalem. — As the first Chris- 
tians were chiefly Jews, and conceived themselves still bound to 
obey the old law, they annually went up to Jerusalem, and thus 
the pilgrimage to the Holy Land became a part of the practices of 
the Christian church. 

It would have been well if the matter had stopped here, but 
unhappily it soon become a prevalent opinion, that a pilgrimage 
to Palestine sufficed to efface the guilt of sin. Many of the most 
eminent of the fathers earnestly raised their voices against this 
pernicious notion; but little do they know of the human heart 
who think that reason, scripture, and authority combined, would 
avail to overthrow so comfortable a doctrine. ‘The church itself 
finally acquiesced in it, and began to enjoin pilgrimage by way. of 
penance. ‘The seizure of the Holy Land by the Saracens added 
to the merit by increasing the danger and difficulty of it. The 
great value which began to be set upon relics, of which those 
connected with our Lord himself were naturally regarded as pos- 
sessed of most sanctity, and fetched the highest prices, infused the 
hopes of gain as an additional motive to pilgrimage. Each pilgrim 
laid out his stock of money (often acquired by begging) in a little 
venture of these holy wares for the home market; the brethren of 
Palestine, when their stock of genuine relics—if ever there were 
such—was exhausted, made no scruple to fabricate counterfeit 
ones. ‘The pieces of the true cross which were scattered over the 
Christian world, would, as has been often said, have sufficed to 
build a first-rate man of war; the nails of the cross would have easily 
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supplied all her iron-work, anchors (bower, sheet, and kedge) in- 
cluded, and the pieces of linen and woollen which had been sanc- 
tified by contact with the person of Christ, would have easily fur- 
nished the sails. Locks of hair, clippings of nails, drops of blood, 
augmented the sacred stores. ‘The pilgrims found a ready vent for 
their holy commodities on their return, as the possession of relics 
was deemed of essential importance to every church or monastery 
which was erected. Reputation as well as profit also rewarded 
those who visited Palestine; the pilgrims, like the Mohammedan 
hadjees, enjoyed great personal consideration, though, as is the 
case with the hadjees, they were, in general, by no means conspi- 
cuous for their strict adherence to the practice of the moral 
virtues. 

The rivulet of pilgrimage increased in volume as it advanced; 
and when the Fatemite khalifs obtained possession of the Holy 
Land, though they were as tolerant as those of the House of 
Abbas, they saw no reason why some advantage in a financial 
way might not be derived from the annual conflux of western 
pilgrims to the Holy City. Accordingly a tax of a bezant a 
head was levied at the gates of Jerusalem, but no other impedi- 
ment was thrown in the way of pilgrimage; and, except in the 
reign of that extraordinary maniac Hakem, the Christians had no 
reason to complain of the conduct of the khalifs of Egypt. 
Matters, however, took another turn, when in the middle of the 
eleyenth century the Turks of the tribe of Seljook, who had left 
their abodes in the north at the invitation of the feeble khalif of 
Bagdad, poured their hordes over Anterior Asia and Syria. 
Jootoosh, brother of Sultan Malek Shah, became master of Syria, 
and Jerusalem and its district was assigned for the support of a 
rugged chief named Orthok and his tribe. The rude Turks, 
strangers to the refinement and civilization of the Saracens, did 
net imitate their tolerance and moderation. They were more- 
over animated by a more fanatic spirit; they received the Chris- 
tians with greater aversion, offered every insult to provoke, and 
every violence and cruelty to extract money from them. Un- 
luckily, too, this was the very time when pilgrimage was most in 
vogue. ‘The strange idea that the end of the world was at hand 
sent numbers to Palestine, to wait, like dutiful servants, the 
coming of their Lord to judge the world in that place; and 
though the time, apparently fixed by prophecy, had passed away 
without the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven, the im- 
petus given continued to operate, and every Easter saw crowds 
of pilgrims before the gates of Jerusalem. The church, as we 
have observed, had made pilgrimage a portion of her penal dis- 
cipline, and criminals were ordered, by way of penance, to. go and 
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pray at the tomb of the Redeemer. Like the reluctant pilgrims, 
who annually leave our shores to try the effect. of the Antarctic 
air on their moral habits, they often only proved the truth of the 
oet’s 

, “ Celum non animum mutant qui trans maria currunt,” 
and following their primitive evil ways, they not seldom suffered 
by the sentence of a cadi the punishment which they should have 
undergone years before at home. There was also something so 
agreeable in the rambling careless life of a pilgrim, picking up 
news here, telling it there, narrating true or coining false accounts 
of the “ moving accidents by field and flood” which they had un- 
dergone, that numbers of idle vagabonds, (just as is the case at 
this very hour in Catholic countries,) became pilgrims by profes- 
sion, visited every hallowed spot of the East and the West, and 
were continually inflaming the minds of their auditors by their 
tales of the wonders of Palestine, and the countless benefits of 
pilgrimage. Seeing, therefore, what various motives were in 
operation, we need not be surprised to find the numbers of the 
pilgrims increasing so much as to be designated in the eleventh 
eentury the armies of the Lord. 

As a specimen of the manner in which pilgrimage was per- 
formed by the really pious in those days, we shall briefly relate 


that of Robert Duke of Normandy, father of our Conqueror. In 
the year 1035 this prince, as a means of a his sins, 


adopted the resolution of making a pilgrimage to the Holy Land: 
Taking his son William, whom he designed to be his successor; 
to Paris, he made him do homage to King Henry I. Followed 
there by “ great plenty” of knights, barons, and other men of 
Normandy, he set forth barefoot, clad in the pilgrim’s frock, with 
his wallet hanging from his neck, and his bourdon or pilgrim’s- 
staff in his hand. When they entered any town, he sent his train 
before him, himself humbly following last of all, and patiently 
enduring the mockery and insults of the rabble. As they were 
early one morning leaving a town on the other side of Besangon, 
where they had passed the night, one of the rude: gatekeepers 
gave the duke a blow on the back with his stick. The Normans 
would have slain him on the spot, but the duke forbade them, and 
mildly said, “ it is but right that pilgrims should suffer for the 
love of God, and I prize this blow more than the best city I pos- 
sess.” He thus journied on through Burgundy, Provence and 
Lombardy to Rome, where, as was usual, he received a cross 
from the Pope. He thence proceeded to Constantinople, where 
his piety and generosity won him the affection of the emperor 
and his court. ‘The emperor would have made him rich presents, 
but the independent spirit of the Norman duke rejected them. 
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The Greeks were forbidden to take payment for any articles from 
him and his train, but Robert gave his people orders to pay for 
every thing that they got. ‘To force him to accept something, the 
empercr ordered that no wood should be sold to the pilgrims, 
thinking that he must condescend to receive a supply from the 
imperial stores; but even that device did not succeed, for the 
duke ordered his people to buy nuts, and to cook their food with 
the shells. He fell sick as he journied through Asia Minor, 
and was obliged to have himself carried in a litter by some Sara- 
cens. A Norman pilgrim who met him, asked if he had any 
message to send home by him: “ Tell my people,” said the 
duke, “ that thou didst meet me, borne to Paradise by devils.” 
He at the same time gave him money to relieve his wants. Arrived 
at Jerusalem, he found many pilgrims, who were unable to pay 
the entrance-fee, standing outside the gates, anxiously expecting 
the coming of some wealthy pilgrim, who, as was commonly done, 
would pay for their admittance. ‘The generous duke gave a golden 
bezant for each, and was followed by all to the holy sepulchre. His 
piety gained him the esteem even of the Mahometans. An emir 
having directed that all the money which he had paid for the pil- 
grins should be returned to him, Robert instantly divided it among 
his followers, and gave rich gifts to the Moslems. ‘The good duke 
died on his return, at Nice in Bithynia, in consequence of taking 
some unwholesome drink. ‘The relics which he had collected 
were brought safe to Normandy, and deposited in the Abbey of 
Cerisy, which he had founded. In this manner piety, genuine 
however impure, led even the most potent princes to abandon 
their dominions and journey barefoot to the Holy Land; and we 
may lay it down as an established truth, that in the eleventh cen- 
tury no Christian, whatever his rank, had the slightest doubt of 
the merit and the efficacy of pilgrimage in the sight of God. The 
idea, too, of the duty of rescuing the heritage of the Lord out of 
the hands of the infidels had long been entertained ; the facility of 
access to the holy place had, however, hitherto contributed to 
render it inert; but the intelligence of the cruelty and brutality of 
the Orthokite ‘Turks made men begin to think more seriously of 
the deliverance of Zion. 

When the materials are ready prepared, a spark suffices to 
kindle a conflagration. France was at the close of the eleventh 
century full of ardent and restless spirits; many a brave knight 
had a score of murder, robbery, adultery, and similar sinful deeds 
to rub off. Sincere repentance was a troublesome and a tedious 
process; a pilgrimage, sword in hand, to the wealthy regions 
of the East, of which he had heard so many marvels, and where 
riches might, perhaps, be obtained into the bargain, was far more 
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to his inclination. The love of change and variety influenced 
others. The monk of active mind was anxious to quit the mono- 
tony of the cloister. The lower orders of the people, ground to 
the earth by the oppressions of feudalism, and reduced to the very 
extreme of misery by the failure of the crops for several successive 
years, seized with avidity an occasion of escaping from wretched- 
ness, and, at the worst, of obtaining instant admission to heaven, 
by dying in the service of their Lord. Every motive was in favour 
of, few against, assuming the cross. Wherever Peter the Hermit 
appeared, and told his tale of the insults offered to the Saviour, 
he found an audience animated with zeal. And when Urban II. 
called, in the depth of winter, the council to Clermont, “ the towns 
and villages of the neighbourhood were filled with people, and 
many were obliged to pitch their tents and pavilions in the midst 
of the fields and meads, though the season and the country were 
full of extreme cold.” And the cries of Dier le volt! Diex le 
volt! which interrupted the pontiff’s harangue, prove how well 
prepared were the minds of his auditors. 

There must have been something farther, however, to justify 
the Crusade in the minds of men of sense, piety and wealth, such 
as Godfrey of Bouillon and Stephen of Chartres; men un- 
stained by crime, and, as their subsequent conduct proved, who 
sought not for riches or domains. This was, in our opinion, the 
spirit of feudalism—a cause which we have not seen dwelt upon 
by any of our writers on the Crusades. The entire of a man’s 
ideas, it is well known, take their tinge from the political institu- 
tions under which he lives; his religious ones are affected by them 
equally with the rest. In Homer, the sovereign of Olympus 
and his family live precisely after the same fashion as King 
Priam or Agamemnon; and the fancy of the Hindoo places in 
the abodes of his gods the dancing-girl, whose lascivious motions 
are his own delight, At the period of which we treat, feudalism 
was the governing principle, the very spirit of the age; it pervaded 
all the relations of life; lord and vassal in all their degrees; it 
ran through the whole order of society. Every man had his reci- 
procal obligations; the hierarchy itself was viewed in the same 
light, and it was a very natural consequence that Jesus Christ, 
who was the Lord of all the kingdoms of the earth, should be re- 
garded as holding a relation to his faithful servants similar to that 
held by a feudal monarch—the German emperor, for instance—to 
his vassals. Palestine was his domain, (the crown lands, as we 
may say); ithad been usurped by his enemies, and was it not then 
the bounden duty of his faithful vassals to recover it for him? 
That this supposition is not mere fancy, the following passage 
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from M. Michaud’s sixth volume, which we had not perused at 
the time we had come to this conclusion, will show. 


“ We may conclude, from the facts which have been stated, that the 
usages cf the feudal system had been applied 'to the holy wars, just as in 
the primitive ages the Christian religion had adopted for its ceremonies 
and practices some of the customs of Paganism ; so the religious spirit 
of the crusades had mingled itself with the usages and the institutions of 
the contemporary societies. In the preaching of the holy wars, the cru- 
saders were frequently styled the vassals of the Son of God; a trouba- 
dour of the 12th century speaks of Jerusalem as of a fief of Jesus Christ. 
Pope Innocent III. compares those who do not fly to the relief of the 
Holy Land to disloyal vassals, who refuse to their captive king or lord 
the aid of their arm, their treasure, or their weapons. When a baron or 
a knight was taking the cross, he considered himself as entering into the 
service of God, and that a reciprocity of obedience and protection was 
established between him and heaven. ‘This explains those strange com- 
plaints which the crusaders at times addressed to the Deity, when actu- 
ated by despair. ‘ O mighty God!’ cries one of them in the day of 
calamity, ‘ if thou dost thus abandon those, who serve thee, who are the 
Christians who will remain in thy service?’ A chronicle tells us, that 
when the crusaders slain beneath the walls of Antioch appeared before 
the throne of the Eternal, in the white robe and the crown of the mar- 
tyrs, they addressed these words to Him. ‘ Why hast Thou not avenged 
our blood which has been shed to-day for Thee?’ Is it not thus that 
under the feudal government a vassal would have complained of his lord 
who had deserted him? Another chronicle, when speaking of the mira- 
culous aid which heaven used to send to the crusaders, fails not to add, 
that this aid was justly due to them for their zeal in defending the cause 
of Christ, and for their constancy in the service of God. Thus the tra- 
ditions and the usages of Europe accompanied those who went to Asia to 
fight for the heritage of Jesus Christ, or for the kingdom of heaven, or 
followed the kings and princes as the great vassals of the Lord of Hosts ; 
and such was the strength of habits brought from the West, that the 
feudal government established itself as it were spontaneously in all the 
countries conquered by the arms of the crusaders.” 


It appears to us that this principle will suffice to explain all that 
appears wonderful and incredible in the Crusades, and we think 
that it was this also which gave birth to many of those strong 
assertions of merit to be found in some of the devotional works 
of the middle ages, which give such great offence to pious Pro- 
testants, who are but too ready to charge them on the Church of 
Rome of the present day. 

Voltaire was, we apprehend, the first historian who set the 
fashion of regarding the crusaders as mere cut-throat vagabonds, 
whose only motives for visiting the East were the hope of plunder 
and the love of blood. In these opinions he was followed by our 
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own Gibbon.* Of French writers of the present day, two who 
rank justly high have in their public lectures assigned what they 
regard as the causes of the Crusades. M. Guizot discovers two, 
a moral and a social cause; the first the spirit of animosity engen- 
dered by the long-continued struggle between the two-hostile re- 
ligions, the second the state of restless activity produced by the 
influence of the feudal system. . These causes, though they doubt- 
less did exist to a certain extent, are not sufficient to account for 
the great effect; and it might not be very easy for M. Guizot to 
show that the English, the Normans, the Flemings, &c. had any 
very great knowledge of the Mohammedan religion, or enmity to 
its professors. M. Villemain, the other writer to whom wé 
allude, expressed in a late lecture his opimion, that the cause of 
the Crusades was political, and that they were undertaken with a 
view to checking the Mohammedan power, which menaced the 
destruction of the Christian states of Europe. M.- Villemain 
thinks that this plan was defined and matured in the minds of 
some of the leaders, though it was unknown to, and incompre- 
hensible by, the multitude. All we shall say on this is, let 
any one read the original historians of the first Crusade, and find, 
if he can, the slightest trace of such deep views having entered 
the minds of any of the leaders. Yet we would not by any means 
venture to assert, that the comprehensive mind of that great and 
daring pontiff, Gregory VII. had not conceived the project of 
uniting Christendom for the overthrow of Islam; but if he had, 
it certainly died with him, for his successors, instead of being the 
exciters of the Crusades, were in general only carried along by 
the torrent, and deemed the emperors of Germany much more 
dangerous foes to Christianity (that is to the papal power) than 
all the khalifs and sultans of the East. Whatever importance, 
however, may be attached to this opinion, it cannot be called an 
original one, the self-same having been advanced and developed 
at some length by Mickle, in a note on the seventh book of his 
truly poetical but unfaithful translation of the Lusiad. It will, 
perhaps, provoke a smile to read the apprehensions expressed at 
so late a period of the dangers likely to arise to Christendom from 
the great power of the Ottomans, and the wish that Russia might 
succeed in setting barriers to it—a wish that has been accom- 


* Mr. Mills, the recent English historian of the Crusades, has adopted the same 
views as Voltaire and Gibbon, and pushed them to the farthest extent. Having taken 
Gibbon as his model of style and sentiment, we are much more frequently strack with 
the imitation of the obnoxious peculiarities than that of the redeeming qualities of that 
gteat writer, which his History presents. The work is, moreover, characterized by a 
want of research, the absence of an enlarged philosophical spirit, and by mistakes as to 
Oriental matters, which we should hardly have expected to have been committed by 
the author of the “« History of Mohammedanism.’ 
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plished -with a vengeance in our own days—so that the crusade 
which the poet seemed half inclined to preach is become altoge- 
ther needless. 

No age of the world ever presented such a spectacle as did 
France for some months after the Council of Clermont. Every- 
where were to be heard the sermons of the clergy, exhorting the 
people to take the cross; all who hesitated to do so, from what- 
ever motive, were branded as infidels and traitors; wives stimu- 
lated their husbands to abandon their families and their homes ; 
for this cause the monk deserted his cell, the priest his church, 
the artisan left his workshop, the peasant his fields; women put on 
the dress of men to share in the glory and the gain. A ruddy 
cross on the right shoulder designated the wearer as a warrior in 
the sacred cause. ‘The Crossed (Croisés), as they were named, 
poured from all quarters to the appointed places of rendezvous; 
with the arrival of spring some came down. the rivers in boats, 
some on foot, some on horseback. Here might be seen a peasant 
with his wife and children and houshold goods, in a cart drawn by 
oxen shod with iron, the children crying out at the sight of every 
town or castle, Is that Jerusalem? Is that Jerusalem? There a 
knight with hawk and hound prepared to take the pleasures of 
the chase, as he journied towards the terra incognita for which 
he was bound. Few had any clear notion of where Jerusalem 
lay, what was the distance to it, or what countries were to be 
passed through to reach it. Books were rare, and few could read; 
maps were nearly unknown, and since the Turks had seized Asia 
Minor, the pilgrims had mostly gone by sea to the Holy Land, 
and the land track had fallen into oblivion. 

The assemblages of the pilgrims also presented a motley aspect. 
Pavilions, tents, booths, huts, rose around the towns and castles; 
old and young, women and children, warriors and clergy, were 
mingled in the strangest confusion; the crossed robber or murderer 
became the associate of the crossed saint or eremite, the virtuous 
wife or maiden was contaminated by the proximity of the pilgrim- 
courtezan. Hard by the spot where the priest had erected his 
altar and celebrated the divine mysteries, the pilgrims of either 
sex abandoned themselves to sensual gratifications. Each day a 
tale of some sign or wonder sent or wrought by heaven awakened 
the attention of the pilgrims, and assured them of the divine 
favour. Now it was a report that the glorious Charlemagne 
would rise from the dead, and visit, as erst, the holy sepulchre, 
at the head of the sacred bands. Again, they heard how a 
priest had seen in the sky, at the ninth hour of the day, two men 
‘on horseback fighting, one of whom smote the other with a huge 
cross, and after a protracted conflict overcame him; or how a 
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priest, as he walked with two companions in a wood, saw a sword 
carried by the wind through the air; or shepherds beheld a great 
city in the sky. Comets and northern lights of unusual brilliancy 
appeared, and previous to the Council of Clermont, the stars had 
fallen in showers from the sky. Men lived by faith, and not by 
sight; heaven, it was firmly believed, would, as of old, miracu- 
lously supply the wants of the chosen people. Europe was thus, 
as the Princess Anua Comnena expressed it, about to precipitate 
itself upon Asia. Everywhere lands and other possessions were 
offered for sale or pledge,— 


“ They sold the pasture now to buy the steed.” 


Arms, military equipments, and solid money were alone in re- 
quest; the market was so glutted with lands and houses that pur- 
chasers could only be obtained at low prices; and those who had 
money, and were wise enough to stay at home, got dead bargains 
in abundance. 

The experienced leaders, such as Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Raymond of Toulouse, who had some conception of the difficulties 
to be encountered, deemed it no want of confidence in heaven to 
attend to the suggestions of prudence ; and they agreed, on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining food for such myriads as were under 
their guidance, to march by different routes. The Duke of Lor- 
raine was to proceed through Hungary and Bulgaria; the Count 
of Toulouse through Lombardy and Dalmatia; the Duke of 
Normandy, the Count of. Vermandois, and the other leaders 
through Apulia; all were to re-assemble at Constantinople. But 
multitudes of the lower sort who were rejected by these chiefs, or 
who thought the original author of the holy war must be the 
fittest leader of it, put themselves under the conduct of the 
Hermit, and rolled away over Hungary and Bulgaria towards the 
imperial city. Their excesses drew on them the hatred of the 
people through whose country they passed, by whom great num- 
bers were massacred. When they reached Constantinople they 
were intreated by the Emperor Alexius to wait for their brethren, 
but they insisted on immediately passing over to Asia to destroy 
the infidels; they did pass over, and only 3000 escaped the 
Turkish arrows. The disorderly multitudes, led from the banks 
of the Rhine by the monk. Gotschalk and others, were destroyed 
and dispersed by the Hungarians, exasperated by their excesses. 

The armies of the crusaders gradually arrived at Constan- 
tinople, and filled Alexius with dismay for the safety of his 
empire, more especially when he found that Bohemond, son of 
Robert Guiscard, had taken the cross, for he knew that it could not 
have been mere motives of piety which actuated that chief. In 
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fact, a crusade was so much for the interest of Bohemond, that 
many suspected the whole project to have originated with him, 
and that the Pope and the Hermit were only his tools. ‘This sup- 
position, however, is altogether devoid of probability; no one 
could possibly have anticipated the effects of the Hermit’s preach- 
ing. Alexius and his subjects could with difficulty conceive that 
the Latins could be actuated by the lofty motives which they 
alleged, and had undertaken so toilsome a journey solely for the 
deliverance of the Holy Land. The religion of the Greeks was 
of a different hue from that of the warriors of the West; no feudal 
ideas entered into it, and so far from enjoining war for the sake of 
heaven, it regarded as impure those who had shed the blood of 
their enemies in open fight, and enjoined a penance for the deed. 
They therefore were persuaded that the Franks could only be 
actuated by the love of conquest, and from the specimen they had 
had of the Latin warriors under Robert Guiscard, who had made 
them tremble for their independence, they judged that the fertile 
plains of Thrace and Greece would be quite as acceptable to the 
crusaders as those of Asia, and their leaders as soon reign in By- 
zantium as in Jerusalem. ‘These ideas excited an invincible dis- 
trust in the minds of the emperor and his subjects, and Alexius, 
though a man of many noble qualities, instead of dealing openly 
and fairly with the western princes, adopted a crooked, dubious 
line of policy, which, persisted in by his successors, completely 
alienated the minds of the Latins, and led eventually to their pos- 
sessing themselves of Constantinople. He succeeded in making 
all the princes acknowledge themselves his vassals, and engage to 
put him in possession of their future conquests in Asia Minor; but 
for several years his life was a scene of annoyance from the rude 
manners and the loquacity of the Franks who visited his capital 
on their road to Jerusalem. His daughter, Anna Comnena, feel- 


ingly deplores his state, and from her Mr. Wilken thus describes 
his grievances. 


** To avoid all occasions of offence to the Latin knights, Alexius com- 
plied with all their whims, and their not unfrequently unreasonable de- 
mands, even with great bodily exertion, at the time when he was suf- 
fering under the gout, which eventually brought him to his grave. No 
crusader who wished to speak to him was refused access; the Emperor 
listened patiently to the long harangues with which their loquacity or 
energy wearied him, without expressing any impatience; he endured 
the unbecoming, rude, and haughty language which they permitted 
themselves to employ towards him, and severely rebuked his officers 
when they undertook to defend the dignity of their Emperor ; for 
he trembled with apprehension at the slightest dispute, lest it might be 
the occasion of greater evil. The Emperor held his peace, though the 
counts often appeared before him not with a suitable train, but with an 
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entire troop, which completely filled the royal apartment. He listened 
to them at all hours ; he often seated himself at sun-rise on his throne 
to attend to the wishes and the requests ofthe crusaders, and at sun-set 
he had not left it. I requently he was not even allowed the time to refresh 
himself with meat and drink; nay, many nights he could not get any 
repose, and he enjoyed only a short unrefreshing sleep on his throne, 
resting his head on his hands, and it was speedily broken by the appear- 
ance of some newly arrived rude knights. When all the courtiers, wearied 
out by the efforts of the day and by night-watching, could no longer 
keep themselves on their feet, and sank down exahusted, some on seats, 
others on the ground, Alexius still rallied his strength to listen with 
attention to the wearisome chatter of the Latins, that they might have 
no occasion, no pretext for discontent. In such a state of fear and 
anxiety, how could Alexius comport himself with dignity and like an 
Emperor? It was only by dignified, firm, and frank behaviour that 
he could secure his throne against these dangers; his anxiety, which as 
strongly exhibited weakness as it appeared to betray the consciousness of 
evil designs, rendered him as contemptible to the crusaders, as his gene- 
rally secret counteraction of their enterprises made him the object of their 
hatred. Even the pilgrims who came without enmity or suspicion to 
Byzantium, were filled with the more violent animosity, the less they 
considered themselves to have merited the anxious distrust with which 
they who had devoted themselves to so holy a work were received by the 
Greeks. The opinion that the Turks and the Saracens were not such 
inveterate foes to the Latin Christians as the Emperor Alexius and the 
Greeks, was communicated from one pilgrim to another, and became 
general. The oath of fidelity which the Emperor took from the Latin 
knights could little avail to protect his empire; it only gave them a new 
pretext for war, whenever they thought the eastern Roman Emperor 
guilty of breach of faith to them.” 


Were we to believe the testimony of an eye-witness, the number 
of the crusaders, when all their divisions had arrived, and they sat 
down before the city of Nice, in Bithynia, amounted to 100,000 
horse, 600,000 footmen, able'to bear arms, besides the priests and 
the monks, the aged, the women and the children, making a total 
equal to, or even greater than, the present population of Paris. 
300,000 is stated as the number of those who had set forth previ- 
ously with Peter the Hermit, Gotschalk and others, and perished; 
and 6,000,000 is given as the total number of those who had 
assumed the cross; the gross exaggeration of these statements is 
self-evident. We may ask what means had Fulcher of Chartres 
of ascertaining the exact numbers? the crusaders were not regi- 
mented, nor were their names inscribed in regular rolls like a 
modern army; and to an umpractised eye nothing can be more 
difficult or more deceptive than the estimate of numbers of men, 
when they pass a certain limit. From the estimate of Fulcher, it 
is clear that the foot pilgrims very much exceeded in number 
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those who served on horseback ;—they were perhaps six to one. 
But we cannot admit, with Gibbon, the possibility of the large 
amount of this last body, though we agree in that historian’s opi- 
nion, “ that a larger number had never been contained within 
the lines of a single camp than at the siege of Nice.” When 
we speak of huge multitudes of men and horses, we should 
always recollect that they require a proportional quantity of 
food. Constantinople then, as now, drew the greater part of 
its supplies from a distance, and these supplies were of course 
proportioned to the annual demand. It does not appear that 
Alexius had any accurate conception of the number of the pil- 
grims who were coming, or, if he had, that he was very anxious 
to fill his magazines with provisions for their use. London is as 
well, or probably better, supplied with provisions than ever Con- 
stantindple was; yet suppose a host of nearly a million, or the 
whole population of Paris, to be for some months quartered in its 
neighbourhood, how would it be possible to feed them? And 
we must observe, that even the camp before Nice drew the 
greater part of its supplies from the imperial city. Perhaps if 
we set the pilgrim-army at one half of the supposed amount, we 
shall not be far from the truth, and for this we are not without 
some data. The princess Anna, though language fails her to 
express the numbers of the pilgrims, and she is obliged to have 
recourse to the stars of heaven, the leaves, flowers, and locusts of 
earth, and the sands of the sea, states the forces of Godfrey of 
Bouillon at 10,000 horse and 70,000 foot. Now this body was 
confessedly one of the largest of the whole, and it suffered less in 
its march to Byzantium than almost any other. Might we not 
therefore fairly take it as a fourth, or perhaps a third of the whole? 
That of Raymond of Toulouse, which suffered greatly in its 
passage through Dalmatia, cannot justly be rated higher than that 
of Godfrey; and the circumstance of the Count of Vermandois, 
the Duke of Normandy, the Count of Flanders, leading their 
troops the whole length of France and Italy to embark in the ports 
of Apulia, would seem to indicate that their numbers were mode- 
rate. Albert of Aix rates the forces of Bohemond at 10,000 
horse and very numerous foot. Making every allowance for the 
enthusiasm which then prevailed, (in which, by the way, the Italians 
were not conspicuous,) and for the personal influence. of Bohe- 
mond, this number must be greatly exaggerated; for when his 
father, Robert Guiscard, after a preparation of two years, and sup- 
ported by all the influence of the Pope, embarked for the conquest 
of the Greek empire, he mustered but 1,300 knights, and about 
30,000 soldiers of every description; yet he was master of the 
present kingdom of Naples, while his son had only the petty 
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principality of Tarentum. All western Europe. was drained of 
soldiers to form the host with which Napoleon hoped to achieve 
the conquest of Russia; it was spread over a large extent-of sur- 
face, and never could be congregated into one camp; we think, 
therefore, that we do not underrate the amount of the Christian 
warriors who sat down before Nice, when we would about equal 
their numbers to the French invaders of Russia; we also think we 
may venture to assert that this was the largest army which was 
ever collected for the purpose of the crusades. ‘The armies of 
Conrad III. and Louis VIL., in the second crusade, were doubt- 
less numerous, yet the ninety myriads of the Greek Cinnamus, and 
the 900,556 of the Latin Odo de Diogilo, (at which they rate the 
force of the German monarch,) pass all belief, and are only to be 
placed with the millions of Xerxes. The army of Frederic 
Barbarossa, in the third crusade, counted but 20,000 knights, 
(although stated by one writer at 600,000,) and perhaps. we 
should be justified in saying, that no Christian host in Asia, after 
the siege of Antioch, ever exceeded 200,000. Moreover, if the 
pilgrims at Nice were so exceedingly numerous, it is scarcely 
credible that the Turkish sultan, Kilij Arslan, could either have 
hoped to assail them with advantage, or collected troops suf- 
ficient for the enterprise. His army, we are told, consisted en- 
tirely of cavalry, and was consequently exclusively Turkish, and 
the ‘Turks surely could not be very numerous in a country which 
they had entered for the first time about twenty-five years before. 
The East is the native land of exaggeration, and every thing which 
comes in contact with it seems to be affected by this character- 
istic; writers set down, without reflection, hundreds of thousands 
of men and horses, quite forgetting that they stand in need of 
food; and though from their pastoral habits, we might allow that 
the Tartars could—and have—put larger bodies of men in motion 
than almost any other people, we should hesitate to give our 
assent to the assertion, that the host of Timour, which Bajazed 
and 120,000 Ottomans engaged for the length of a summer’s day, 
on the plain of Angora, counted 700,000 warriors. We think, 
therefore, that we are not much below the mark when we estimate 
the first crusading army at from 300,000 to 400,000 souls, women 
and children,-monks and priests included. 

The pilgrim army was continually diminished by desertion; 
many became weary of the unexpected hardships which they en- 
countered, and slunk away home; others were seduced by, the 
promises of the Grecian emperor and entered his service; some 
even were seen, when pressed by hunger, to go over to the Turks, 
renouncing their faith and their country. ' 

Few of the Frank warriors had ever engaged the Orientals, or 
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were acquainted with their mode of fighting, for the Moors in 
Spain differed little in their military tactics from their Christian 
opponents. It was in the valley of Gorgoni, near Doryleum, 
(the modern Eski Shehr) that the first regular conflict between 
them and the Turks—the strongest and most valiant of the Ori- 
entals—took place. They had, on arriving here, divided, for 
convenience, their army into two bodies, one of which, guided by 
Bohemond, Tancred, Robert of Normandy, and other chiefs, 
marched on the left—the ‘remainder ‘of the army marched at some 
distance to the right. Kilij Arslan, the Soliman of the histo- 
rians and of Tasso, summoned to his standard all the tribes of his 
countrymen, (to the number of 860,000 according to most 
writers, of 150,000 according the most moderate,) and fell on the 
first division. Early on the morning of the Ist of July, 1099, the 
pilgrims heard in the distance the tramp of the numerous Turkish 
cavalry, and their loud cries of war. The aged, the sick, and the 
women, were placed behind the baggage, on a moist bottom, 
overgrown with reeds. They had hardly time to set themselves 
in array, when the Turks poured in on them a shower of arrows. 
‘The Christians charged them, but the Turks retired, and shot as 
they fled. The Christians, wearied out, were at last driven back 
on their baggage, among which some concealed themselves, as 
well as in the reeds, where they were shot by the Turks; others 
fell on their knees before the priests, to make confession, and re- 
ceive absolution tn articulo mortis ; while the women, as an histo- 
rian assures us, preferring slavery to death, arrayed themselves in 
their best, and advanced towards the conquerors, hoping to sub- 
due them by their charms, and gain a mild captivity. In this 
moment of despair the appearance of the glittering spears and 
shields of a large body of horse, led to their aid by Godfrey and 
Raymond, raised their hopes. The Turks, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, were put to flight, and their well-stored camp fell into 
the hands of the victors, who now beheld camels for the first time. 
It was then resolved that the army should not separate any more. 

The mode of fighting of the Turks and Franks was widely dif- 
ferent. The former were almost exclusively composed of cavalry, 
and used no lances till they adopted them from the crusaders ; 
their arms were bows and scymetars; they never advanced in a 
line of battle, their mode being to put forward the wings, and 
throw back the centre, so as apparently to form three divisions. 
If one of the wings was attacked, the centre came to its aid; if 
the centre, the wings closed on the enemy. If one of the wings 
could not hold out till the centre came to its support, it fled, and 
enticed the enemy to pursue; then turned when it saw the other 
wing ready to fall on the enemies’ flank or rear. ‘They fought in 
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effect just as the Parthians (their ancestors probably) did of old. A 
large portion of the Christian army consisted of infantry, wearing 
no armour, and only furnished with wooden bows; he among 
them who possessed a good sword or a cross-bow attracted some 
consideration. The knights wore a shirt of mail, (plate-armour 
did not come into use till long afterwards,) a plain helmet covered 
their head; they bore a shield of iron or plated wood, adorned 
with gold and silver, or various colours, and ashen spears, with 
sharp iron heads, usually bearing pennons. ‘Their armies were 
generally divided into different corps, each of which successively 
advanced against the enemy. As the Turkish arrows rebounded 
from, or stuck in the mail of the knights, the Moslems soon learned 
to aim at the horse instead of the man. When the Christians after- 
wards became better acquainted with the Turkish mode of fight- 
ing, they avoided pursuing them when they feigned flight, and 
placed the knights. within the armed infantry, so that their horses 
were secured against the arrows which always fell like hail. ‘The 
battle of Doryleum inspired the Turks and Franks with . the 
highest esteem for each other’s valour; they fancied that they were 
akin, and despising the more unwarlike Saracens, and the cow- 
ardly Greeks, they pronounced themselves to be alone worthy of 
the name of warriors. 

The pilgrims had, comparatively speaking, as yet endured little 
hardship; but when, leaving Bithynia, they entered the arid region 
of Phrygia, their sufferings commenced in reality. Kilij Arslan 
had wasted the country; no water was to be found; the pilgrims 
died at the rate of five hundred a day; the beasts of burden and 
the horses of the knights perished; the knights, enfeebled by their 
sufferings, might be seen mounted on oxen; and dogs, sheep, and 
swine, we are told, were laden with part of the luggage. On no 
occasion, however, did the pilgrims appear animated by a better 
spirit; their patience and their confidence in heaven continued 
unbounded ; each was willing to aid his fellow, and an unbroken 
harmony reigned among them. 

On the 18th of October, 1097, the crusaders sat down before 
the famous and strong city of Antioch, the capital of Syria. 
They counted now, we are told, but 300,000 fighting men, so 
much had their numbers been reduced in their passage through 
Asia Minor. Yet their loss before Nice had not been great; 
in the battle of Dorylaum but 4000 fell, and taking the deaths on 
the march through Phrygia at 500, or even 5000 a day, (after 
which they experienced no extraordinary hardships,) how are we 
to account for a diminution of nearly half a. million of persons? 
It was, in fact, during the siege of Antioch itself, that the great 
mortality prevailed among them, and it is by no meays impro- 
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bable that from 200,000 to 300,000 pilgrims encamped about 
that city.. We have not space, nor is it necessary, to enter into 
the particulars of the siege, one of the most memorable in history. 
The hardships endured by the pilgrims during a severe winter, 
after they had most improvidently wasted the abundant supplies 
of provisions which they had obtained on their arrival, and their 
defeat of Korboga, the emir of Mosul, who led a large army for 
its recovery, must be familiar to every one at all acquainted with 
the history of the Crusades. We shall merely notice a few of 
the circumstances which contribute to render it remarkable. 

First, for the benefit of our poetic readers, we must observe, 
that this is the siege at which most of the events which Tasso 
transferred to Jerusalem really occurred. That of Jerusalem was 
trifling in comparison, and it is very interesting to examine and 
observe with what skill that admirable poet culled the most striking 
events and circumstances of this, and other sieges, to form one 
grand picture, of which the siege of Jerusalem was made the sub- 
ject. Even the idea of the battle in the last book of his poem, be- 
fore the capture of the town, seems to have been suggested by 
that with Korboga at Antioch, for the battle at Ascalon against 
the Egyptian vizier, Afdal, (the Emireno of the poet) did not take 
place till a fortnight after the taking of Jerusalem, and was fought 
at a considerable distance from the Holy City. 

In the second place, it is here that we first find a notice of any 
pre-eminence being given to any prince of the pilgrims. Hitherto, 
each had commanded his own subjects, or those who had joined 
his standard, and received his pay. The pilgrim-army, therefore, 
formed an armed confederacy, all the members of which were in- 
dependent and actuated by separate wills, although councils of 
the leaders were necessarily held from time to time to arrange 
measures of mutual co-operation. But now, aware of the difficult 
task which was before them, and the absolute necessity of a closer 
union and stricter discipline, the princes came to a resolution, that 
one of them should be always chosen by the rest to be commander 
in chief and president of the council, pro tempore. We find this 
dignity sustained during the siege, by Stephen of Chartres and 
Raymond of Toulouse, both men of great wisdom and experience, 
but we do not recollect meeting any mention of it being borne 
by Godfrey of Bouillon, though the high consideration which he 
enjoyed in the army makes it almost certain that he must have 
done so in his turn; yet there is no opinion more prevalent than 
that of his having been permanent commander in chief of the pil- 
grim army. Even Mr. ana, who should have known better, 
says, in his Essay on the Influence of the Crusades, “ Such (a pre- 
eminence) was that exercised by Godfrey of Bouillon, But was 
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this celebrated chief any thing more than the first among his 
equals, the Agamemnon of an army, who had in the Tancreds, 
the Raymonds, the Bohemonds, his Achilles, his Diomedes, and 
his Ulysses?” It is beyond a doubt the poem of Tasso which has 
fixed this notion in people’s minds, and this is the great evil which 
results from poets and romancers taking their subjects from real 
history, and giving, for the sake of effect, false views of characters 
and events, which, on account of the poetic beauties with which 
they are invested, and the elegant language in which they are ex- 

ressed, fix themselves almost indelibly in the mind of the reader. 
Those who derive their knowledge of the first Crusade chiefly 
from the “ Jerusalem Delivered,” believe, of course, that the cru- 
saders passed their winter at Tortosa, and in the spring advanced 
against Jerusalem; whereas the history makes hardly any mention 
of Tortosa, and describes the march as nearly direct from An- 
tioch to Jerusalem. We sometimes tremble when we reflect on 
the ideas of the Crusades which young persons are likely to 
acquire from the splendid pages of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” and the “ Talis- 
man,” though we confess the character of Coeur de Lion to be 
on the whole tolerably fair. But the grave, sober, religious Sala- 
din is, in truth, most unjustly turned into a mere knight of ro- 
mance; and we will take this occasion of observing, that Richard 
and Saladin never met, although the English monarch almost 
meanly sought an interview on different occasions. All his con- 
ferences were with Malek-el-Adel, the sultan’s brother, and all the 
courtesies were on the side of the Moslems; but in truth there is 
little of what we usually understand by chivalry, even in the third 
Crusade. 

Lastly, the siege of Antioch was the period when the pilgrims 
began to see miraculous visions, and knavery or policy brought 
heaven on the scene, to inspire confidence into the people, ex- 
hausted by long toils and privations. One of the most remark- 
able of these devices was the invention (a very apt term) of the 
Holy Lance. As Mr. Mills, in his supreme contempt of the 
brutal fanatics, disdains to relate it at any length, we shall present 
it to our readers in the words of Mr. Wilken.” 


“While the strength and courage of the crusaders were broken by 
their previous sufferings, and hope of deliverance had fled from every bo- 
som, a priest of Provence came to Count Raymond, and spoke to him to 
this effect :—That the Apostle Andrew had appeared to him four times ; 
first, during the earthquake at the siege of Antioch, as he was reposing 
alone by night in his tent, and through terror of the violent shock 
could cry nothing but God help me! he had seen two men, one of 
whom was an aged man of middle size, with reddish hair now turned 
grey, black eyes, long and broad grey beard-; the other younger, larger, 
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and handsomer. The elderly man asked him what he was doing, and, 
on his inquiry, informed him that he was the Apostle Andrew, and then 
desired him to wait on Count Raymond, the Bishop of Puy, and Peter 
Raymond of Altopullo, and ask them why the bishop did not exhort 
the people, and sign them with the cross which he bore; that he took 
him in his shirt as he was, through the air, into the church of St. Peter 
at Antioch, which was then a Saracen mosque ; that there, by the light 
of two lamps which shone brighter than noonday, the Apostle set him 
by the pillar close to the steps by which they ascend on the south 
side to the altar, while the young man stood afar off, near the steps 
of the altar, and then descended into the ground, and brought up a 
lance, which he gave into his hands, with the information that this was 
the lance which had opened the side whence had flowed the salvation of 
the whole world. That he had then, with tears of joy, implored the 
Apostle to suffer him to deliver it to the Count, but that St, Andrew 
again concealed it in the earth, and comforted him by telling him that 
when the city was won, he should go with twelve men and dig the lance 
up again from this place. That the Apostle had then brought him back 
to his tent, but that he had not ventured to deliver the Apostle’s message 
to men of such high rank. That St. Andrew and his companion bad 
again appeared to him as he was gone out of the camp to look for food, 
and reminded him of his commission; but that he had requested him to 
choose some one else; that thereupon a severe disorder of the eyes had 
fallen upon him, which he regarded as a punishment for his disobedience. 
That the two men had appeared to him a third time when he was gone 
with his master, William, to St. Simeon; that his master, who lay in the 
same tent with him, had heard the words of the Apostle, and his repeated 
entreaty to take the commission from him, but had not seen the Apostle 
himself ; that on that occasion the Apostle commanded him to say to 
the Count that he should, when he came to the Jordan, not bathe in it, 
but cross over in a boat, and then, clad in a shirt and linen breeches, 
sprinkle himself with the water of the Jordan, and preserve these clothes, 
when they were dried, along with the holy lance; that when he came 
back to the camp, various things occurred to prevent his speaking to the 
Count and the Archbishop together ; that the Apostle had appeared to 
him for the fourth time at the port of Mamistra, whence he was about 
to sail for Cyprus, and had added threats to his admonitions ; that he 
had, notwithstanding, by the persuasion of his companions, gone on 
board the ship in order to proceed to Cyprus, but had been driven back 
to Mamistra by a storm; that this had moved him to come back to An- 
tioch, and at last to execute the commission of the Apostle. The Bishop 
of Puy looked on the discourse of the priest as an idle tale ; Count Ray- 
mond, foreseeing what an advantageous use might be made of it, gave 
credit to his words, and directed his chaplain, Raymond, to take charge of 
Peter. 

** Count Raymond himself, with the Bishop of Auresy, Pontius of Ba- 
ladun, Ferrand of Thoart, and his chaplain Raymond, made part of the 
twelve who a few days afterwards made search for the lance in the 
church of St. Peter. They dug from morning till evening without 
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finding it. When Count Raymond was gone to his post, others wearied 
out had departed, and those whom they had sent in their places were 
now also tired, Peter jumped without his shoes and with nothing on him 
but his shirt, into the pit, and prayed to God to bring the lance to light, 
for the strengthening and the victory of his people. Suddenly they 
beheld the sought-for lance-head, and Raymond the chaplain was the 
first who kissed it. An indescribable joy seized the minds of all the 
people when the holy lance was exhibited to them in the church, en- 
veloped in rich purple. The Syrians and Armenians sang Kyrie Eleison, 
and extolled the felicity of the Franks, on whom the lance of Christ had 
been bestowed. Then St, Andrew and the youth appeared once more 
to Peter, and directed that Count Raymond, on account of his persevering 
piety, should carry the lance, and that the day on which it was found 
should be observed as a festival by all Christendom, according to a re- 
gulation which St, Peter gave, and which St. Andrew delivered to the 
priest. Peter now learned for the first time from St. Andrew, that the 
youth who accompanied him was Tue Repgemer, and he recognised 
him by the marks of the nails on his feet.” 


The only question which can arise respecting the holy lance is, 
whether Peter devised the scheme alone, or if Count Raymond 
was cognizant of it. That is however a matter impossible to 
decide. Poor Peter, (who by the way was no paragon of moral 
perfection,) when the genuineness of the sacred weapon was after- 
wards impugned by Arnulf, felt himself bound in honour to 
maintain it by the ordeal of fire, and died in consequence of 
the injury he sustained in passing through the flames. Count 
Raymond asserted its genuineness to the very last, and he and his 
Provengals continued to put their trust in it, after all the other 
pilgrims had become sceptics. The character of Raymond is, 
however, the most enigmatical among the crusaders, and we shall 
presently devote a few lines to the consideration of it. 

While on the subject of signs and wonders, we cannot refrain 
from giving the following, which has furnished Tasso with a 
splendid fiction, and which M. Michaud alone, of the historians, 
has had sufficient taste to retain. Mr. Wilken’s first volume, we 


must however observe, is more concise than any of his succeeding 
ones. 


“One day (we follow the narration of Raymond d’Agiles) Anselmo 
de Ribeaumont saw young Angelram, son of the Count of St. Paul, who 
had been killed at the siege of Marra, enter his tent. ‘ How is it,’ 
said he to him, ‘ that you are full of life, whom I saw lying dead on 
the field of battle 2” ‘ You must know,’ replied Angelram, ‘ that those 
who fight for Jesus Christ die not.’ ‘ But whence,’ resumed Anselmo, 
* comes that strange brightness with which I see you surrounded ?’ Then 
Angelram pointed to a palace of diamond and crystal in the sky. ‘ It 
is thence,’ said he, ‘ that the beauty which surprises you comes to me ; 
that is my dwelling; astill finer one is prepared for you, which you will 
soon come to inhabit. Farewell!—we shall meet again to-morrow.’ 
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With these words, adds the historian, Angelram returned to heaven. 
Anselmo, struck by the vision, sent the next morning for several eccle- 
siastics, received the sacraments, and, though full of health, bade a last 
adieu to his friends, saying to them that he was about to leave the world 
in which he had known them. A few hours afterwards, the enemy 
having made a sortie, Anselmo went against them, sword in hand, and 
was struck in the forehead by a stone which, say the historians, sent 
him to heaven to the fine palace prepared for him.” 


It is to legends of this kind that the History of the Crusades 
owes much of its romantic character, and the historian who super- 
ciliously passes them over, never can hope to give an adequate 
idea of the spirit of those times. 

We find a most extraordinary assertion in Mr. Wilken’s history, 
for which he gives no authority, namely, that after the immense 
losses sustained by the pilgrim army, from the sword, famine and 
pestilence, it was, owing to the accessions it continually received 
from Europe, still more numerous when it left Antioch than 
when it sat down before it. In a note, in the same page where 
this occurs, he quotes one of the original writers, to show that 
the number of those who died of the pestilence alone was ducenta 
millia armatorum ; when we add to this al the unarmed who died 
of it, all who perished during the siege, and all who deserted, 
what number remains of the original 300,000? Reinforcements 
from Europe could not have been of the magnitude he seems to 
apprehend; and the plain, and we think indubitable, fact, that 
seven months afterwards but 40,000 pilgrims (of whom only one- 
half were capable of bearing arms) appeared before the goal 
and object of their pilgrimage, amply refutes all such exagge- 
rated statements. Supposing, however, our estimate of the num- 
ber of the pilgrims before Nice to be correct, and deducting 
those who broke their vow and returned home, or who remained 
behind in Antioch, Edessa, and other places, the loss of human 
life between Nice and Jerusalem cannot be estimated at much 
below 300,000 persons. 

It seems not a little remarkable that, after the capture of An- 
tioch, none of the chiefs, not even Godfrey, exhibited any impa- 
tience to march against Jerusalem. They had, in fact, now 
learned by experience what difficulties were to be encountered, 
what toils and privations to be undergone in marching through a 
mountainous and hostile country, in an adverse time of the year; 
and the obstinate valour displayed by the Turks in the defence of 
Antioch, had also taught them that with their diminished num- 
bers they might possibly fail of success if they laid siege to Jeru- 
salem. It was in reality the zeal and the enthusiasm of the people 
which increased in intensity as they drew nearer to.the object of 
their wishes, which dragged along the princes, who followed ra- 
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ther than led them. We cannot justly impute: selfish motives to 
any, except Raymond, who took a prodigious fancy to the terri- 
tory of Tripoli, and would fain have detained the impatient pil- 
grims till they had conquered it for him. As for Baldwin and 
Bohemond, they had already settled themselves, the one in Edessa, 
the other in Antioch. 

It is needless to pursue the march of the pilgrims to Jerusalem, 
and to relate the capture of that city; but the. sudden change 
which took place in the conduct of the crusaders on the day of 
the capture, and which to some has appeared so incredible, admits, 
we think, of an easy solution on the principle of feudalism, which 
we have already pointed out as the great originating cause of the 
Crusades. As the loyal vassals of Jesus Christ, the crusaders felt 
it to be their duty to exterminate those who were his enemies,* 
and whovhad so long unjustly withheld from him his rightful proz 
perty ; the Saracens were therefore slaughtered without merey.: 
but again, their Lord had in this place done and suffered so much 
for their salvation, that even the very act of destroying his enemies 
might have tended to set more vividly before their minds the 
immense debt of gratitude which they owed to Him who had 
gained heaven for them, instead of leaving them in the power of 
hell, like the infidels whose mangled bodies lay befpre them. 
Hence then arose the sudden change of mood which converted 
ferocity into humility, and exhibited as meek and contrite penitents 
those who a few hours previously had made the hills and vallies 
of Jerusalem resound with their war-cries, and had plunged, with- 
out remorse, their swords into the bosoms of their unresisting 
victims. ‘Their conduct will be found to have been in perfect 
harmony with the principles of human nature, the peculiar turn of 
their ideas being taken into the account. : 

The erection of the kingdom of Jerusalem was, in fact, the 
establishment of a colony of Europeans in the East; and it almost 
looks as if the most favourable period for such an undertaking 
had been expressly selected. Had the Crusade been undertaken 
in the time of Gregory VII. while the powerful Seljookian Sultan 
Malek Shah wielded the forces of all the nations from the confines 
of China to those of Egypt and the Byzantine empire, the chances 
of success would not have been very great; as it was, had the 
Turkish army which engaged them at Antioch been commanded 
by a vigorous monarch, who would have controlled the emirs and 
rendered their jealousies innocuous, the pilgrims must infallibly 
have been destroyed.. Or, had the crusade occurred some years 


* For a somewhat similar view of the influence of the principle of feudalism, see the 
reflections of Sismondi on the murder of Thomas a Becket, at the commencement of the 
19th chapter of his Histoire des Frangais. 
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later, when Sanjar ruled over the Seljookian dominions, an over- 
whelming force might have been brought against them at once. 
But it happened at the very time when the children of Malek 
Shah were at war with each other for his inheritance; the emirs 
in Syria, as well as every where else, had taken opposite sides, 
or were endeavouring to secure their own independence ; they 
viewed the success of the Christians with indifference, and some 
of them even sought their alliance. Jerusalem also now belonged 
once more to the Fatemite khalifs, and though the two parties, 
into which the Mohammedan world was then split, were political 
rather than religious ones, (for it was not, we believe, until the 
sixteenth century, when the Suffavee family mounted the throne 
of Persia, that the odium theologicum and the odium politicum be- 
came united, and Sheahs and Soonees condemned each other to 
the flames of hell,) yet the Turks, the staunch adherents of the 
house of Abbas, viewed with satisfaction rather than otherwise 
the pretenders to the khalifat stripped of a portion of their domi- 
nions. On the other hand, the Egyptian power had already 
fallen into decrepitude; the vizier Afdal gave it a momentary 
vigour, but the khalifs were feeble and inefficient, and the supreme 
power was continually a subject of contention among the viziers. 
Their subjects, we may add, did not equal the Turks either in 
physical power or in mental energy, and had the garrison of Jeru- 
salem consisted of Turks instead of Saracens, we may safely assert, 
that they would never have suffered a force of one-half their 
number to take the city by storm, and themselves to be massacred 
in its streets. 

Of the great princes who had led the pilgrims from Europe, 
only four were present at the taking of the Holy City ; these were 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Raymond of Toulouse, Robert of Nor- 
mandy, and Robert of Flanders. Hugh of Vermandois and Ste- 
phen of Chartres had fled from the famine at Antioch and returned 
home. Baldwin, brother to Godfrey, had fixed himself at Edessa, 
apparently unmindful of his vow; but he amply redeemed his 
character, when the death of his brother placed the sceptre of 
Jerusalem in his hand. As for Bohemond, though Gibbon says 
that ail the crusaders were animated by religious enthusiasm, we 
must declare that in the whole of his conduct from the day he 
took the cross to the day of his death, we can discern nothing 
which should lead us to ascribe any such feeling to him. On the 
contrary, every act of his life shows him to have been animated by 
as pure selfishness as actuated Napoleon, or any other hero who 
ever carved out empire for himself with the edge of his sword. It 
should be observed, that Bohemond scoffed at the holy lance from 
the beginning, and that he never seems to have put any faith in 
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the visions which were so frequently narrated, ‘The. piety, zeal, 
and disinterestedness of three of the above-named princes there is 
no. reason to question, but the character of the count of ‘Toulouse 
has always appeared to us most ambiguous. Raymond had in 
early life fought against the Moors in Spain; he was one of the 
first to assume the cross, and certainly enthusiasm was among 
his motives, but he was advanced in years; he was one of the 
most powerful and wealthy princes of the west, and we might 
therefore suppose that he could hardly expect to make any con- 
quest in the East equal in value to what he left behind. Yet his 
obstinate refusal to take the oath of vassalage to the Emperor 
Alexius, looks as if he had some project of independent dominion. 
It was with difficulty that he could be dragged away from the 
territory of Tripoli, which he afterwards acquired, and though he 
is said to have rejected the proffered crown of Jerusalem, it was 
but after the fashion of the young lady who says no when she would 
rather say yes, only desirous of a little pressing. ‘This his subse- 
quent conduct showed. But what is most extraordinary is, that 
when the election of Godfrey deprived him of all hopes of the 
kingdom, he declared his resolution of remaining in the East; the 
acquisition of Tripoli seemed his darling object, to attain which 
he became subservient to the court of Byzantium, and, at last, 
lost his life in the conquest of it. Enmuity to Bohemond, with 
whom he had already had a dispute relative to Antioch, seems the 
most probable motive that can be assigned for his conduct, The 
Emperor Alexius, who feared and hated the prince of Antioch, 
must have doubtless rejoiced to see one who partook of his 
feelings stationed as a watch over the Norman, and have encou- 
raged Raymond by magnificent promises to remain in the East. 
‘To the philosophic student the portion of this history which is, 
in reality, the most worthy of attention is that of the half-century 
which intervened between the capture of Jerusalem and the loss 
of Edessa. Here we have the animating picture of the struggles 
of a handful of brave knights, (for the number which remained. in 
the East was very small,) against the hosts of Egypt and of the 
Turkish states; here, if ever, ‘* one chased a thousand, and two 
put ten thousand to flight.” Each spring brought the renewal of 
hostilities, for the brave pilgrims who came at Easter were not 
reluctant to draw their swords against the infidels for a short 
Space, and advantage was usually taken of their presence to lay 
siege to the towns on the coast which were still held by the Sara- 
ceus. But in their conflicts with the emirs of Aleppo, Damascus, 
Hema, and Mosul, and other places beyond the river, the militia of 
the four states which composed the Latin dominion in the East 
had to fight unaided, and their feebleness was increased by conti- 
nual discord and enmity among themselves. ‘Their subjects were 
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Syrian and Armenian Christians and Saracens, all of whom were 
disaffected, owing to the harsh, insulting, and tyrannical conduct 
of their masters, whose victories were due to their greater physical 
power, the superiority of their arms, and the enthusiastic reliance 
on the aid of heaven, which the supposed true cross, always borne 
before them to battle, inspired. Here also we can trace the 
gradual union and consolidation of the Turkish power, till in the 
hands of Zenghi and his son N oor-ed-deen, and, finally, of Saladin, 
it became irresistible. Yet all this is huddled into 50 pages by 
Mills, and Michaud devotes to it but 140. Wilken, on the con- 
trary, allots to it his whole second volume of 735 pages; rather 
too great a space, perhaps, but still what every one must read 
with interest. 

Of the effect of the holy cross on the minds of the Christian 
warriors, and their mode of commencing a battle, Mr. Wilken 
gives the following description. 


“‘ How could the crusaders march to battle otherwise than joyful! For 
the conflict with the infidels was a holy and a meritorious work ; the 
war which the people of God waged against Turks and Saracens a holy 
war. Devout prayer and contrite confession of sins preceded the battle ; 
after the victory humble thanksgivings were rendered to God as the au- 
thor of all victory. Usually, before the faithful marched out of Jerusa- 
lem to battle, when _ hostile army threatened danger to the kingdom, 
the patriarch assembled the whole Christian population, Syrian and 
Greek as well as Latin Christians, to a solemn procession, with naked 
feet, through all the holy places, to implore the aid of God for the battle. 
Amidst tears and pious hymns the supplications of the Christians rose 
to heaven ; and they rendered themselves worthy of the divine grace by 
so rigid a fast, that the breast of the mother was withheld from the 
sucking child. Alms also were distributed among the poor and the 
sick, that God might show mercy to the warring crusaders, even as they 
showed mercy to the suffering brethren. Or when the knights and foot- 
men were engaged in conflict with the heathen, the brethren who re- 
mained at home prayed, amidst pious works, processions, self-mortifica- 
tions and alms-giving, for the victory of those who were fighting. The 
crusaders gladly selected Sunday for battle against the infidels, as being 
the day on which the Redeemer, by his resurrection from the grave, 
sealed his victory over death and hell. When battle against the heathen 
was resolved on, the Christian warriors came to their priests, confessed 
their sins, and received the holy sacrament. They were then blessed by 
the priests; the patriarch, bishop, or abbot, who bore the holy cross, went 
round the whole army, showed the sacred wood to all the warriors, 
who fell on their knees; he extended it to them to kiss and devoutly 
salute, promising them victory and forgiveness of their sins with God, if 
they would fight with cheerful minds, and faith in Christ, against the 
heathens. What knight or footman could help going joyfully to meet 
death for the Saviour who had, on the wood of that cross which his lips 
had just touched, submitted to death for him? Then the knights mounted 
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their war-horses, the squadrons were arranged, and the Holy. Cross 
adorned frequently the first, sometimes the centre corps. The horns and 
trumpets resounded, and the Christian heroes rushed — to the 
fight. While the war-cry of the Musulmans, Akbar Allah! (God is great), 
rose in deep hollow tones, and the intolerable braying of their trumpets 
and the thunder of their drums deafened the hearers, the Christian war- 
riors, in their animated attack or courageous defence, were more grate- 
fully reminded of the aid of God and Christ by a pious and encouraging 
war-cry, appointed by the chiefs, of God wills uw, or Christ Jesus, or 
Christ conquers, Christ rules, Christ reigns.” 

A peculiarity in the manners of these colonists in the East, was 
their marriage with Greek, Syrian, Armenian, and even Musul- 
man wives; these last, however, being previously required to re- 
ceive baptism. ‘The children of these marriages were called Pul- 
lani (Poulains); and the picture given of their manners by the 
Cardinal de Vitry, shows that they had learned to unite the man- 
ners and the vices of the East and the West. They hated the 
pilgrims who came from Europe, whose ardent zeal used to break 
the truces which they had concluded with the Moslems, and then 
leave them exposed to their vengeance. All their desires were con- 
fined to the wish of living peaceably with their infidel neighbours ; 
their aid to the pilgrims was therefore cold, and these last always 
accused them, justly or unjustly, of a treacherous communication 
= the enemies, and of selling to them thesfaithful servants, of 

hrist. 

These marriages with native women commenced early, for 
Baldwin of Edessa, the brother of Godfrey, married the daughter 
of an Armenian prince. His example was followed by his cousin 
and successor Baldwin du Bourg; and the following anecdote of 
him, related by Mr. Wilken, after William of Tyre, is too cha- 
racteristic of manners for us to omit it :— 


** He once, while he was still Count of Edessa, with an insolent 
levity, took advantage of the reverence of the Orientals for the beard, in 
order to get from his wealthy father-in-law aid to a considerable amount, 
at a time when he was in extreme want of money. He came to Meli- 
tene with a numerous train of knights, where he was splendidly received 
and entertained. After a few days, just as the Armenian prince and his 
Frank son-in-law were engaged in confidential discourse, Baldwin’s 
knights, as had been previously arranged, entered the apartment, and 
one of them, in the name of the rest, began thus to speak. ‘ You know, 
Sir Count, how faithfully we have served you this long time, and have 
shrunk from neither toil nor night-watching, hunger nor thirst, cold nor 
heat, to defend your person and your land against all and every of your 
foes; but it is not less known to you how often we have to no purpose 
put you in mind of discharging the pay which you owe us. Weare now 
quite weary of our poverty and want. Pay us then our arrears, or give 
us the pledge which you promised us.’ When this bold address had 
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been interpreted to Prince Gabriel, who was already very much asto- 
nished by the unmannerly entrance of such a troop into his apartment, 
he eagerly demanded of the count what the pledge was which he had 
promised his knights. Baldwin blushed in confusion, and was silent. 
At length one of the knights boldly declared that it was the count’s 
beard, which was to be cut off without mercy if the pay due to them 
was not discharged against a certain day. When Baldwin had con- - 
firmed this, the Prince Gabriel was quite horrified ; he clapped his hands 
together over his head, and severely reproached the count for having 
pledged so precious an ornament of his visage, with which no man 
could part without great disgrace. Baldwin consoled him with the 
assurance that on his return to Edessa he would make every effort to re- 
lease the pledge, and that he was sure his knights would be induced to 
have a little patience. But the knights feigning to be in a tremendous 
rage, not only repeated their former threat, but insolently declared that 
they would instantly put their threat in execution if their demands were 
net satisfied on the spot; and Gabriel resolved to pay Baldwin’s debt 
sooner than to let such a disgrace come on the husband of his daughter. 
He gave him 30,000 bezants, and then made him give him his word of 
honour never again, in any need, be it ever so great, or to any person 
whatever, to pledge his beard. Baldwin and his knights rode back to 
Edessa with their bags well filled, and laughing at the ridiculous vene- 
ration of the Orientals for the beard.” 

By the introduction of anecdotes of this kind, the historian will 
seek to relieve the monotonous detail of wars aud negotiations 
which necessarily occupy so large a portion of his pages, and to 
give a character and individuality to bis work. Mr. Wilken, by a 
judicious use of this principle, has made the portion of history 
comprised in his second volume highly interesting, and peculiarly 
valuable as exhibiting a picture of manners and of a state of so- 
ciety to which history presents nothing precisely parallel. 

We shall here stop for the present. Our object in this article 
has been to characterise the different historians of the Crusades, 
and to exhibit the true causes and the spirit of these holy wars. 
When the appearance of Mr. Wilken’s remaining volumes shall 
give us an opportunity of recurring to the subject, we shall 
make it our task to investigate the influence of the Crusades, and 
show what the effects of them may have been on the mind, the 
manners, and the social and political relations of Europe; in 
which inquiry we shall take a middle course between those who, 
like Mills, allow them no beneficial influence whatever, and those 
who, like Heeren and Michaud, are for ascribing almost every 
thing to them. The Crusades, as we have already stated, were 
an effect rather than a cause, and much of what is ascribed to 
them is to be attributed rather to the source whence they sprang. 
It would be absurd, however, to deny that their influence was 
considerable, and we shall endeavour to estimate accurately what 
was the real extent of it. 
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gique le nouveau mode d’ Education, inventé par M. Jacotot. 

ar E. Boutmy. Paris: 1829. 8vo. 

6. L’ Enseignement Universel; mis a la portée de tous les péeres de 
famille, par un disciple de J. Jacotot. Premiere partie; Lec- 
ture—Ecriture—Langue Maternelle. Paris: 1829. 8vo. 

Deuxiéme partie; Langues Etrangéres—Dessin 
— Peinture — Droit — Danse — Emancipation Intellectuelle. 
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Jacotot, rendue accessible a tous les intelligences, od Manuel 
pratique et normal, &c. &c. &c., par M. A. Durietz, &e. Ke. 
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11. Lettres sur la Méthode Jacotot, dite Enseignement Universel, 
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A system of education which boasts the names of “ Intellectual 
Emancipation” and “ Universal Instruction,” which counts nu- 
merous adherents, points to its prodigies performed, and, at all 
events, possesses a founder and father who perseveres for many 
years in propagating his doctrines, and appears actuated solely by 
love of his plan and his kind, deserves at least the attention of 
those who prepose themselves over the literature of Europe, whe- 
ther as judges or intelligencers. 

The system of education invented and established by M. Jacotot 
of Louvain not only lays claim to high pretensions, but these pre- 
tensions have been so extensively allowed in the Netherlands, and 
have excited such a high degree of interest in France, that we feel 
it our duty to make the insular world acquainted with some of its 
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demands upon the attention of all who interest themselves in the 
well-being of mankind. 

‘Already are schools after the method of Jacotot spread over 
France and the Netherlands,—already does almost every town and 
province in the north of these countries possess either an esta- 
blishment upon the principle, or one or more instructors. The 
sale of M. Jacotot’s own publications is immense, and the number 
of explicatory pamphlets in the French language, published in 
France and other places, almost incredible; and yet we believe 
we are the first, or all but the first periodical that has broached 
the subject on the neighbouring shores of Great Britain. 

The favourite tactics of M. Jacotot is to proceed by the force 
of facts; and, in accordance to this theory, he prefers to convince 
by means of the miracles which he works on the minds of youth. 
The method is slow, but sure, and we confess that we might have 
held out against his reasoning, but that against the facts which 
have come within our knowledge, and which, indeed, are within 
the reach of every individual in the north of France and in Bel- 
gium, no candid person can long maintain any vigorous resistance. 
The government of the Netherlands, impressed with the value of 
M. Jacotot’s system, has made overtures to him to superintend 
its universal adoption in that realm; but the founder, as his dis- 
ciples love to call him, seems not to be an accommodating per- 
son: he will make no compromise with the old and erroneous 
plans of instruction, and thus refusing to barter a part of his plan 
for the prosperity of the rest, we believe that this negotiation has 
fallen to the ground. Like other great projects and other systems 
of knowledge, it must work its way by the force of its own beauty 
and utility, and trust to individual efforts for making its characte- 
ristic features duly known to the world at large. 

The grievous loss of time in the present system of scholastic 
education has long been acknowledged, though but few effects 
have flowed from the conviction. Nevertheless it is true, that 
about one-seventh part of a man’s life (from eight to seventeen) 
is absolutely sacrificed to an adherence to absurd but venerable 
notions respecting the proper modes of instituting youth in the 
principles of knowledge. We are not fitted for after-life at 
school: we learn but little, that little we forget, and the time 
destroyed is irrecoverable. ‘These are truths too well known to 
be enlarged upon: every living man, who can be quoted as hav- 
ing truly contributed to the improvement of his fellow-creatures, 
will acknowledge that it was not at school that he gained this 
information. It has become proverbial that all great men give 
themselves a second education: the meaning of which is, that 
finding but few traces of the first remaining in their minds, and 
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that little of small value, they set to work to make up for the! lost 
time. And they who give themselves no second education, are 
mostly beings who go to the grave without any at all, 

We should not so much quarrel with our schools that they teach 
nothing but Latin and Greek, (necessary languages when learning 
was solely directed to scholastic occupations, and monopolized by, 
or rather abandoned to, a particular class as their peculiar craft,) 
provided they taught those languages well, for that would be 
something at least. All the world, however, knows, that these 
languages, as taught between seven and seventeen, only serve as 
excuses for feruled hands and pulled ears: they blind the eyes of 
ignorant parents, and afford comfortable livelihoods to silk-stock- 
inged upper masters and worsted-stockinged under masters. Were 
they really well taught, they would undoubtedly give the student a 
complete command of all that noble, but, as far as knowledge goes, 
confined, library which time has left us of the principal writers of 
Greece and Rome; a man who knows a dead or foreign language 
well can skim a page with the same ease that he runs over a ver- 
nacular paragraph, he can not only read it with facility, but he can 
write and converse in it. If we were to take, as an example of the 
proficiency given by schools, the very best of the scholars they turn 
out, we should see how very far they are from answering these 
conditions ; but take the generality of boys sent home from seven 
or ten years’ study of Latin and Greek, and it will be found that 
they can make nothing even of a casual line of Virgil, if it be taken 
from a book beyond the mark of their daily thumbs, and that a 
verse or two from the Epistles or Satires of Horace is an infallible 
stumbling-block. We have been present, and indeed an insigni- 
ficant portion of a large lecture-room, in the first college, in per- 
haps the first University of Europe, amidst fifty or sixty of the 
best pupils, selected from all the chief schools of the country, and 
we will answer for it, that though each and all had spent the best 
part of their existence in the study of Latin and Greek, one 
year alone after any tolerable (tolerable at this day) plan of teach- 
ing, would have sufficed to give any one of them double the 
instruction he already possessed in Latin or Greek, or both. It 
is a curious mystery in the organization of society that such 
absurd practices should have been so long tolerated, nay, vene- 
rated. To spend the most ductile years in learning those things 
which contribute but in a very slight degree to the future happi- 
ness or utility of the individual, is a strange anomaly, supposing 
that the things taught were learnt ; but still stranger is it, that 
when the methods used are found to be clumsy, expensive, and 
inefficacious, they should still continue to be applied, and to be 
revered. 
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The system of Jacotot is not however simply applicable to the 
study of languages: its founder maintains its universal applicabi- 
lity. The principles of it are as general as the materials of know- 
ledge. We conceive that this general extension of the plan is 
the most original portion of the whole; for we are far from con- 
ceiving that there is any very great novelty in the more striking 
features of the method of Jacotot. The great discovery of the 
founder is in the boldness with which he has applied his princi- 
ples, the ingenuity of the details which he has invented for bring- 
ing them into play, and the skill with which he has combined 
a vast number of scattered hints respecting education and the 
conduct of the human understanding, into one harmonious whole. 
‘Perhaps this is as much as an inventor ever does: loose facts 
lie about barren and unproductive: he may be said to be the 
discoverer of them who puts them together and makes them 
fructify. All that man can do seems to begin and end in juxta- 
position. 

We will endeavour to explain the peculiarities of this system 
as well as it can be explained in a small compass, and without 
the aid of practical examples, in a matter which depends so much 
upon minute practical details. It is not improbable that the 
reader may be surprized at the small air of novelty which the 
plan assumes, the reason of which may be found in the very 
minuteness of the details of which we have spoken; the real no- 
velty of the system may perhaps be best tried by the surprizing- 
ness of its results. Of the novelty of them, when we come to 
report them, no doubt will be entertained for a moment. 

First, of the application of the system of Jacotot to the learn- 
ing and mastering of the vernacular tongue. 

M. Jacotot employs neither primers nor grammar: he puts a 
page of Telemachus into the hands of the merest infant. The 
child who is learning to read takes the first word of the book, it is 
pronounced for him, and he repeats it; he is made to divide it 
into syllables, to pronounce the syllables separately, to distinguish 
the letters, and in short, to know the word, to recognise it wher- 
ever he sees it, and immediately to distinguish it and all its parts 
from any other word. The lesson is learnt—one word is gained ; 
and the first word of Telemachus being Calypso, he has also 
learned seven letters of the twenty-four. The next word is not 
commenced upon till the first has been repeated and found to be 
firmly fixed in the memory; in the second word the same process 
is gone through, and the child is desired to distinguish what letters 
are common to the two words—his new acquisitions: a third is 
only begun upon when the others are thoroughly possessed: re- 
petition is the soul of the method: even in this early stage no 
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fresh step is taken until the former one is firmly assured, and at 
every moment the child is thrown back upon his first acquisitions, 
until reference is as easy and as quick as thought. No restraint 
is used in the Jacotot system: his course alone is fixed: the 
child takes his lesson when he pleases, and finishes it as he likes; 
the first steps are so thoroughly well learnt, or he stops till they 
are, that there is no pain in retracing them, and the steps in ad- 
vance are so gradual that there is no pain in taking them. Writ- 
ing is similarly taught: and both writing and reading are thought 
such easy tasks in the Jacotot establishments that these accom- 
plishments are obtained as it were unconsciously. Those who 
enter ignorant of them, in fifteen days’ instruction, frequently of 
one hour per day, take their places on the benches with the other 
pupils, just as if they had spent years upon them after the old 
method. The first sixty lines of Telemachus, when gone over 
after this plan, enable the student to read perfectly. ‘This is all 
the explanation we can give of this important but preliminary 
branch of instruction: the details may be found in many of the 
publications placed at the head of this article. Moreover the 
same principles are applicable as those which will be more de- 
veloped in the description of the exercises necessary to attaining 
a full mastery of the native tongue. 

Here, as in reading, the synthetical method is strictly observed : 
grammar is the last thing pointed out to the attention of the 
student. The book—the model-book—is put into the hands of the 
student entire, and he sets to work upon it in such a manner that 
at the end ofa period of moderate application he finds himself in 
the possession of words, phrases, style, expression, sentiments, 
notions of every description which he has made his own. Jaco- 
tot’s motto is “ learn something well, and refer every thing else 
to it.” That which is fully and completely stored in the mind 
becomes a peg upon which other knowledge may not only easily 
be hung, but easily be found when wanted. Jacotot has a 
phrase which has made a sort of war-cry against the system, 
tout est en tout: which, as it stands, is certainly not over and 
above intelligible: we apprehend, however, that the dogma is 
tenable enough. Whatever piece of knowledge is attained 
thoroughly may be used as a link or connection with others, so 
that to be really the master of any one thing gives the possessor 
as it were the end of the thread; he may connect every thing else 
with it, and find his way through all the mazes of knowledge. 
Thus, all knowledge is not in one book, but there are at least the 
beginnings of all knowledge in it, there is something to which 
knowledge of every description may be referred, and the great 
advantage in learning is to have a good starting point—a safe an- 
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chorage. In putting a model-book into the hands of the learner, 
as for instance Fenelon’s Telemachus, there are two things to be 
considered, the advantages attendant upon the perfect possession 
of one work, and next the means by which it is to be attained. 

In language, every thing is arbitrary: there is no previous cal- 
culation which can show how the phrases of any given language 
will be formed, or, when formed, what is their precise value. This 
being strictly the result of usage, memory is necessarily the faculty 
chiefly called into play. If the memory be well stored with a 
large collection of well-chosen words and phrases applicable to 
almost every circumstance or mode of action, and their meaning 
securely fixed in the mind, the language may be said to be learned. 
If a book of various narrative, written in a copious and elegant 
style, abounding in moral reflections, in observations on the con- 
duct of life, on government, on society in general, and interspersed 
with disquisitions on character, which is moreover distinguished 
for the sagacity and profundity of its remarks,—if such a work as 
this can be found, and means be taken to become fully master of 
it, to have every line, every phrase, every turn of thought imper- 
turbably imprinted in the mind, language will not be the only thing 
gained. A free and copious expression will certainly be the first 
thing attained, besides which, we shall have acquired a habit of 
arranging our ideas after the manner of our author, have imbibed 
a great store of knowledge, and a vast fund of the materials of re- 
flection. M. Jacotot conceives that Les Aventures de Telemaque 
answer this description, and it would certainly be very difficult 
to fix upon another work which so nearly approaches the beau 
ideal. It is an old proverb, that he who reads many books does 
not read much; and it is true, that there is more improvement to 
be had from thoroughly mastering any one work, than in reading 
any number whatever. ‘That which is read is not necessarily re- 
tained, and that which is retained is not necessarily reflected upon, 
and digested into nutritive aliment. The complete possession of 
any piece of knowledge whatever is the fruitful generator of other 
knowledge; for it affords the constant point de départ, or in other 
words, becomes a kernel or nucleus about which all other facts 
naturally adhere and collect. The complete possession of any 
book, therefore, must imply the fact of having many thousand of 
these nuclei, all presenting points of contact to other pieces of 
knowledge —constant materials of contrast or comparison—upon 
which the faculty of association of ideas seems to be formed or 
founded. In our own history, and indeed in the experience 
of some religious sects at present existing, we may perceive the 
effects of confining the attention for a series of years to one book} 
but then that book is the Biste. In the covenanters of Scotland 
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and the various sects preceding and during the Commonwealth, 
and in the Methodists and other religionists of the present day, we 
may detect the influence of a single book. It supplants all other 
habits of language and phrase, it colours all the ideas, it supplies 
perpetual motives to action, and—by stirring the memory—with a 
never-failing spring of eloquence, which it is remarkable that 
M. Jacotot assigns as one of the accomplishments easily attain- 
able by his method, although we have no doubt he is utterly igno- 
rant, as most continental people are, of the history of the reign of 
the Bible in England. All the materials of eloquence, phrases, 
figures, illustrations, authorities, all being not only in the memory, 
but ready at instant call, the orator, urged by a sense of the im- 
portance of the cause he advocates, is prepared with all kinds of 
weapons for its defence. In the history of sectarian religion there 
are many curious instances of the extraordinary perfection to 
which a familiarity with the contents df the Bible has been car- 
ried. Examples of individuals who have made themselves perfect 
walking Concordances will occur to the minds of most men who 
have lived in parts of the country where sectarianism prevails. It 
is needless to observe that the sacred character of the Scriptures 
materially aids in operating the effects which we have attributed to 
the entire mastery and possession of one book; but when due 
allowance is made for the influence derived from this source, 
enough will be left to bear us out to the utmost extent of our 
views. If persons are disposed to make an experiment, it may 
be done in any department of knowledge. Let the young political 
economist take up Smith’s Wealth of Nations: let him not desert 
the study of it till every phrase, every paragraph, every doctrine, 
every assertion of fact, every chain of reasoning, is perfectly im- 
pressed upon his mind by the methods hereafter to be indicated, 
and producible on the instant, no matter im what order demanded. 
‘Taking this as his ground-work, the profit derived to him by the 
force of his own reflection and observation, and by any other 
reading, however miscellaneous, or irregular, will be of that mag- 
nitude, of that striking description, that will undoubtedly create 
him a reputation for no small share of knowledge. Reflection, 
judgment, comparison, calculation, and every other process of 
thought, bear no tax of labour when the materials by constant 
attention and exercise may be called into play without effort. We 
would ask metaphysicians to examine into the nature of the labour 
of thought: we predict the conclusion, that it will be found to be 
in proportion to the comparative ease or difficulty of bringing. up 
and marshalling the materials which are to form the ground-work 
of that mental operation. 


In the means of attaining to a perfect mastery of the model- 
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book, the system of Jacotot has this merit, that the same principle 
which applies to the whole applies also to the parts. ‘The principle 
under which the entire book works its effects with relation to all 
other knowledge is, the same that acts between one part of the 
book and the rest. The student commences with a very small 
portion, which he masters thoroughly under the practical precepts 
of the founder. The next portion to be acquired is gained with 
continual reference to that already mastered: all the points of 
contrast and comparison are sought out and applied; so that this 
becomes the first atom which adheres to the nucleus, and which 
in its turn becomes the nucleus or connecting link of others. 

The use of the model-book may be considered as the frame- 
work of the system of “ Universal Instruction.” The principles 
which apply to the process of acquiring the contents of the model- 
book are the real and vital principles on which knowledge is most 
surely gained, and are not merely applicable to the learning of 
the model-book, but to the acquisition of every species of infor- 
mation whatever. They have been exceedingly well analyzed by 
M. Rey, of Grenoble. We shall take the order in which he 
arranges them. 

A great and distinctive principle of the method of Jacotot con- 
sists in putting in motion the native intelligence of the pupil, in- 
stead of simply exercising his faculties in receiving the directions 
and explanations of the master. ‘The tutor, according to the sys- 
tem of Jacotot, communicates nothing, he requires nothing, he 
Insists upon nothing: he simply examines, and directs the manner 
in which he is to proceed to learn:—he is a guide, and not a 
master. ‘This will be seen when we come to the practical steps. 
The effects arising from the operation of this principle are both 
moral and intellectual in the highest degree. The effect on the 
pupil’s mind may easily be comprehended: instead of his being 
overawed and oppressed by dictatorial instruction, which he but 
half understands, and probably does not remember even a third 
of, (but which perhaps he is required to reproduce, and is often 
even punished for not being able to do so, though had he been 
able, it must have been by something only short of a miracle,) 
the pupil is simply led to the conception and repetition of the 
passage: he knows what he has to do and is confident in his 
own powers: he is master of something atleast. ‘That, moreover, 
which we learn by our own efforts is far better understood and 
retained than that which is imposed upon the mind by another; 
in fact, than that which is ¢o/d us. 

The second principle, according to the division of M. Rey, is, 
that Jacotot follows the synthetic method in place of the analytic. 
Instead of beginning with dry abstractions, which are frequently 
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beyond the comprehension of the student, and always disagree- 
able, an entire object, a complete fact is presented to his mind; 
and it is only when he has taken entire possession of the gross 
idea, that he is made to decompose it, to find out its different parts 
and different bearings. Another principle of the system is, that the 
learner proceeds from the known to the unknown. ‘This may be 
illustrated by saying, that in the common system of teaching there 
is generally very little difference in the pupil’s knowledge between 
the lesson he learned last week and the lesson he is to learn next 
week. But by means of a certain and complete knowledge of the 
portion gone over, the pupil is immediately in a condition to seize 
all the analogies that may subsist between it and that which is now 
for the first time presented to his observation. The object in the 
first instance is not to proceed fast, but surely. Every thing de- 
pends upon being well grounded, to use a phrase of the school- 
master, though with a very different application. The systematic 
combination of both memory and judgment is another feature of 
the plan; for although it is absolutely imperative upon the pupil 
to learn a part of the work put into the student’s hands imper- 
turbably by heart, no method calls for a more constant exercise of 
the judgment—a consequence which may be deduced from the 
operation of all these principles, but more particularly the two 
first. The frequent repetition of the lessons assumes in this sys- 
tem the importance of a principle. It is this which gives that 
facility to the pupils which has astonished every person who has 
been a witness of their efforts. The last principle we shall point 
out 4s the cultivation of the attention to the highest possible pitch. 
This flows out of the very nature of the exercises; they cannot be 
performed without some attention, nay, close attention, but for so 
short a time together that the mind applies it without pain; and 
the never-failing success which attends the exertion, forms in its 
turn a powerful attraction. The attention is moreover stimulated 
by many ingenious little methods which are employed in the car- 
rying on of the different exercises, and which constantly keep the 
pupil on the alert. 

It may be said, and with truth, that none of these principles are 
new; that they have all of them, more or less, been employed in 
other systems of education. But who before Jacotot has com- 
bined them into a whole? who has so rigorously exacted their 
just employment, and with so much sagacity invented a system 
in which they are all successfully employed in co-operating ? 
There may be many masters who have produced good scholars, 
and who follow a more rational method in teaching Greek and 
Latin than is established in most of our Greek schools; but 
what are these solitary and isolated exertions, compared with the 
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benefits arising from the establishment of a system which, if it be, 
as we think, well founded, must save from absolute destruction 
so much of the life of man, or serve to anticipate, perhaps by 
ages, the general enlightenment of mankind. It 1s not Latin and 
Greek that Jacotot teaches; he does not dismiss his students with 
a certain familiarity with living or dead languages, and at the same 
time send them forth to the world, perhaps incapable of writing 
three lines of their vernacular tongue with freedom and correct- 
ness. He shows an ensample of bestowing a real education upon 
the mind through the medium of the native tongue; by which not 
only are the faculties highly disciplined, but all that a command 
of language can give obtained; correctness and ease of expres- 
sion, fluency of speech, and elegance and copiousness of style. 
By the extension only of the same principles, the desired Latin 
and Greek are acquired in far less time than is ordinarily given 
to them, and the acquisition made with far more completeness. 
The system, however, would be unworthy of its name of ‘* Univer- 
sal,” if its utility was not still more widely extended. 

We will now take up the first and most instructive of Jacotot’s 
own books on his system; it is that entitled Langue Maternelle. 
It is here that he enters most freely into the practical directions 
for carrying on instruction according to his plan. We have 
slightly sketched the method in which he recommends reading 
and writing to be taught. This takes him to the seventh lesson. 
Of the lessons after this we will put down a hasty abridgment, 
in order to give the reader an insight into the working of the 
principles which we have endeavoured to point out as the foun- 
dation of the system. 

First Exercise-—The pupil gets off by rote a part of the first 
book of Telemachus, and continues till he has completed the 
first six books. Every day he repeats ail that he has previously 
learned, until the length of it renders the repetition impossible; it 
is then gone over twice a week. This incessant repetition is a 
matter of vital importance. During the repetition, and from time 
to time, the pupil is asked to spell various words, which are 
always taken from the part he is repeating; if he spells incor- 
rectly, he is made to compare his mode with the book. His 
attention is afterwards directed to the signification of the words; 
he is shown that some, such as Calypso and Grotte, are signs of 
things, others of actions or doings, as n’osaient lui parler— Elle se 
trouvait malheureuse. In order to ascertain whether the pupil 
has thoroughly learnt the paragraph or book by heart, he must be 
able instantly on demand to continue any phrase the master com- 
mences, For example, the master begins ov Telemaque fut 
surpris de voir—the pupil goes on—avec une apparence de sim- 
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plicité rustique, &c. This exercise is absolutely necessary, and 
must be continued entirely through the book. 

Second Exercise.—In order to be sure that the pupil’s attention 
is alive, he is asked a variety of questions, such as,—“ Why could 
not Calypso console herself?” * On account of the departure of 
Ulysses.” ‘ Why did she walk alone?” “ Because she was sad,” 
&e. &e. 

The pupil now begins to define certain words—such as prin- 
temps ; in such exercises it must always be exacted that the defi- 
nitions are formed from a comparison of passages, and derived 
wholly from the model-book. 


‘ Examiner—What is the meaning of the word printemps? 

“* Pupil—I observe the word printemps in the following passages : 
Gazons fleuris, dont un printemps eternel, &c. p.1. 1.1. Tous les 
fruits que le printemps promet, et que V'automne repand sur la terre, &c. 
(Repas de Calyp. 1.1.) It chantait les fleurs dont le printemps se cou- 
ronne et la verdure qui nait sous ses pas. (Thermosiris, b. ii.) &c. &e. 

‘‘ Well, says the Examiner, what reflections do these passages cause 
you to make. Ans.—I see that printemps (spring) is the season of the 
year in which the earth, after being benumbed by the cold of winter, 
re-produces its verdure and flowers.” 


This process has the advantage of exciting the attention of the 
pupil, of exercising his memory and his judgment, of habituating 
him to reflection ; “it teaches him neither to speak nor compose 
without weighing the value of the ideas and phrases which he 
employs. 

Another exercise of great utility is also employed with effect. 
The pupil is accustomed to relate all he retains of his reading in 
his own language. ‘This he is taught to do rapidly, and without 
hesitation. 

Numbers give facility to the practice of these instructions. In 
the first place, boys more readily commit a book to memory, 
when they hear the same thing continually repeated around them. 
Next, repetition is rendered more lively, as well as better carried 
on, when the examiner can suddenly stop a pupil, and fix upon 
some other to go on instantly, taking up the broken sentence. 
This practice ensures attention. In the exercise of relating also, 
a boy may be directed to narrate his reading on a large scale, and 
then in a more abridged form, until at length the last pupil may 
be desired to express in a word the bearings of the whole, as in 
sorrow, joy, anger, &c. No questions must be asked, the answer 
to which is not in the book. 

Third Exercise.—As the pupil proceeds, the questions multi- 
ply: every word and phrase ought to be the subject of perpetual 
investigation, every new character is to be compared with former 
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ones, the same with the facts and the groups of facts. The mas- 
ter, by his continual. solicitude, stimulates the pupil without ceas- 
ing, and forces him to instruct himself by reflecting on the facts 
of his book, by associating them, by combining them with each 
other, with others in other parts, by asking his reflections, by 
putting them to him again to examine if they are just, if they may 
not be considered unsound, &c. &c. Every remark, expression, 
or quotation of the pupil must be verified. He must not be per- 
mitted to use phrases, or to give meanings of phrases which he 
cannot justify. 

That which Jacotot calls imitation is one of the most general 
methods of instruction. A subject is given to the pupil, or he 
chooses one himself: out of his book he selects an analogous 
subject, and in the words of his author sets to work to clothe the 
new topic with expression. As for example, the grief of Philoctetes 
may be described in pretty nearly the same words as the sorrow 
of Calypso for the departure of Ulysses. Such necessary changes 
as are to be made exercise the judgment of the pupil. All these 
changes, however, must be made from other parts of the book, 
and must be proved on its authority. The drawing of portraits 
and sketches of characters, after those found in the model-book, 
is another form of instruction. We wish we could enter into the 
details of this exercise ; the space required, however, for that pur- 
pose compels us to refer to the publications: in particular, to a 
very pretty application of the first paragraph of Telemachus, 
where the grief of a daughter for the loss of her mother is de- 
scribed on the model of the sorrows of Calypso, in Durietz’s 
Traité Complet, by a young pupil at the institution of Mme. 
Dumay, in Parcs, p- 46. The Fourth Exercise is that of making 
reflexions on passages or phrases in Telemachus. This is some- 
thing like theme-writing, with this difference, that a poor empty- 
headed boy has not to worry himself to death for ideas he does 
not possess. If for instance the reflections are to be made on 
the subject of Telemachus’s combat with the lion (b. ii.), courage 
being the topic, the memory of the pupil affords him a view of 
numerous phrases of valour which he has only to consider and 
arrange. The production is always put to the question by the 
tutor, and defended or verified by the pupil. 

The Fifth Evercise is an examination of sentences from Fene- 
lon himself, showing that he himself composes as the pupil is 
wished to compose: that is, with propriety of expression, where 
every word and phrase is necessary to the meaning, is required 
in its place, and may be justified by its use elsewhere. The 
Sixth Exercise is upon synonymes, and the slight differences be- 
tween words of nearly similar signification: for instance, augmen- 
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ter and ajouter. Authorities must be given in every instance. 
The Seventh Exercise is called. by Jacotot—the making of tra- 
ductions, or translation. It is similar to imitation, with this dif- 
ference, that imitation means the describing one set of facts on 
the model of another: whereas traduction is generalizing the sub- 
ject: for instance, on the model of the sorrows of Calypso, are 
traduced the “regrets of an ambitious man.” The examples 
must be sought in the books. 

The Eighth Exercise consists in discovering proper subjects 
for traduction, for there must be an analogy between the facts 
chosen and the subject. For instance--La douleur de Telemaque 
dans la tour, may be traduced into, L’ambitieur persécuté 
par la fortune. We must enumerate the other exercises very 
briefly. The Ninth is upon synonymical expressions. The 
Tenth, on synonymical thoughts. The Eleventh, to change one 
thought into another. The Twelfth is upon developements of 
thoughts, or in another word, paraphrases. The Fourteenth, the 
selection of synonymical facts. The Fifteenth, portraits and 
parallels. The Sixteenth, the art of narrating events, and feign- 
ing imaginary letters. The Seventeenth, the detailing and 
expounding the relation that may be found between a sentence 
taken at random from any other author and the model-book. ‘The 
Eighteenth is the art of improvising. The Nineteenth, syno- 
nymical specimens of composition, in which the author’s manner 
in treating similar subjects is compared with himself. The 
Twentieth, aud last of all, is grammar, the beginning of all other 
systems, and which, as is justly observed to the pupil of the 
method of Jacotot, is mere play. It is possible that some of 
these exercises may appear difficult to a young learner. Expe- 
rience, however, has shown that this is an erroneous supposition. 
It will be perceived, even from a hasty and imperfect enumera- 
tion, that the due performance of these exercises depends simply 
upon memory and observation: repetition will secure a fruitful 
supply to the first, and the very process recommended secures 
the second. Nothing is demanded of the pupil in this system 
which he is not in a condition to perform; this is invariably 
secured beforehand. 

The principles and method, which apply to the perfect mastery 
of the vernacular tongue, are equally applicable to the acquisition 
of Latin and Greek and other languages, as will be obvious on 
the slightest reflection. The medium of a translation into the 
native tongue of the student is alone necessary in addition. The 
original and the translation are studied together until the meaning 
of each word, or at least each phrase, is ascertained, and then the 
process of repetition and questioning commences. Jacotot does 
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not mention the plan of interlinear translations, but we see no 
reason why they should not be considered as useful auxiliaries, 
It would require a space which we cannot at present command, 
to show the application of the method to all other species of 
instruction, more especially music and drawing; if, however, the 
reader will not take the trouble to work it out himself, which is 
not difficult, he may easily refer to the books. A similar reason 
induces us to withhold the extraordinary examples of proficiency 
in a short space of time in the various studies and accomplish- 
ments, on the part of numerous pupils of the different establish- 
ments conducted under this system, in France and the Nether- 
lands, as we had fully designed. We must take it upon our 
own authority to state that surprizing instances have come within 
our knowledge, and moreover refer to the many facts stated, and 
compositions given in M. Boutmy’s Pamphlet, and in his Letter 
to the Duke de Levis on the progress of the system. The pamph- 
let, containing the letters of this nobleman to M. Jacotot and 
others on the system, will show an example of one of the acutest 
and ablest opponents of M. Jacotot’s doctrine at length subsiding 
into the conviction of its merits, as at least greatly abridging the 
time devoted to scholastic instruction. We have said nothing on 
the main subject of the Duc de Levis’ letters. M. Jacotot’s 
dogma respects the equality of human intelligence; but though 
the founder has, with an eccentricity from which he is far from 
being divested, placed this in the very front of his system, and has 
even maintained it as a corner stone, we hold it to be utterly un- 
connected with, and uninfluential over it. It is, moreover, a ques- 
tion of great difficulty, and if solved at all, the result would most 
probably differ materially from the doctrine of the Jacototians. 


Art. XIIl.— De ? Empire Grec et du Jeune Napoléon. 8vo. 
Paris: 1830. 
We have placed the title of the above Pamphlet at the head of 
this article, not because we intend seriously to discuss the merits 
of the extraordinary proposition which it contains, of creating a 
Greek empire for the young Napoleon, but because it affords us an 
opportunity of adding some explanations and remarks to the 
article in our last Number on the subject of “ the Greek Revolu- 
tion and European Diplomacy.” Indeed, we have never heard 
of the administrative talents of the young Napoleon, and can con- 
ceive no other reason why he should be proposed for the king of 
Greece, except that he is no longer as formerly king of Rome. If 
it were absolutely necessary to provide for him a classical empire 
some where or other, this reasoning might have its weight, but our 
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author does not attempt to prove such neceysity ; and this nominee 
of the Paris liberals, who from his situation and -connections*must 
likewise be the pupil of Prince Metternich, would ‘be the very 
last person whom we would select to fill the newly-erected throne. 
Durning the progress of the French revolutionary armies in Italy, 
his father received a letter from the bey, or chief of Maina, 
(who had heard in his mountain recesses the cannon of Marengo,) 
asking assistance from the victorious general to break the Turkish 
yoke, and offering admission. into his ports for French. vessels. 
Bonaparte replied to “ the chief of the free people of Maina” 
as to a descendant of the ancient Spartans, and professed a desire 
of cultivating the new alliance; but he never, so far as we have 
heard, earried this republican comedy further, and certainly never 
acquired over these ‘‘ Spartans” any rights which he could trans- 
mit to his son. Even, however, though some obsolete claim of 
the kind might be set up in favour of young Napoleon, the mag- 
nificent imagination. of his present advocate would reject it. The 
Greek empire, which he dreams of constructing for the young 
prince, is not limited to the territory of the free,” (or rather .free- 
booter,) Laconians,” or to the Morea, continental Greece, and 
the Greek islands, but embraces the whole of Turkey in Europe 
and all Asia Minor, giving him the throne of Constantinople, 
with the numerous western nations still subject to its sway. Such 
a project is not fitted for the present time. It comes twenty years 
too late or too early; and can only suit the era of a conqueror, 
who can make nations defile before him like disciplined battalions 
at a review—incedunt victe longo ordine gentes. 

In the article on the Greek Question in our last Number, we 
thought it our imperious duty to lay before the British and Euro- 
pean public a connected view of the events of the Greek revolu- 
tion, and of the diplomatic proceedings of the contracting parties 
to the treaty of London, in as great detail as our very confined 
limits would admit. In so doing we scrupulously adhered to the 
statement of facts of which we had official or authentic’ evidence, 
and carefully abstained from every extraneous remark which could 
offend the feelings or injure the character of those whose conduct 
came under our notice. Resolved to be strictly just and impar- 
tial, we allowed no consideration of country or of faction to bias 

our judgment, and detailed a course of negotiation (parts of 
which had hitherto remained generally unknown) without any 
reference to the result of our statement on those whose policy it 
described or disclosed. 

The reward of our intrepid honesty has been more flattering to 
our pride, and more satisfactory to our cause—the cause of truth— 


than we could have anticipated. Every leading journal of Europe 
VOL. V. NO. x. x x 
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«Eaglish, French, and German—has alluded to, or quoted our 
statements.* A new and higher degree of interest has been 
attracted to the subject, by more intelligible reasoning and more 
orrect information than the public had hitherto possessed; and 
ave hope that it will be thought no presumption to add our belief, 
that our efforts have not even been without their influence on the 
result of the negotiations which are now so happily concluded, by 
having shown to ministers and statesmen that their movements 
were watched and their proceedings recorded, that they were 
amenable to public opinion for what was done at their private 
conferences, and that they could not dispose of the destinies of a 
eelebrated people with closed doors, as a select vestry disposes of 
a parish job. 

But, though essentially correct in all our statements, we find 
that from the necessary brevity and indistinct development of that 
part of our narrative which related to the naval and diplomatic 
proceedings of Admiral Codrington in execution of the treaty of 
the 6th of July, some unintentional mistakes have been commit- 
ted, of which we are happy to avail ourselves of the gallant com- 
mander’s Own correction. As his name was necessarily mentioned 
in the article, connected with very arduous undertakings and deli- 
cate negotiations, we ordered our publishers to send him a copy 
of the Review, in consequence of which we received the following 
letter :— 

* Eaton Square, 3d January, 1830. 

“ Sizn,—In returning my best thanks for the Foreign Quarterly Review 
which you were’good enough to send me, on account of its containing 
an article in which you justly concluded I should feel much interest,— 
it is due to myself, whilst avowing that the perusal of the article in ques- 
tion has given me very great satisfaction, that I should point out some 
‘errors relative to the share which I had in the measures referred to. 

“It would appear by the terms in which you mention (p. 293) my re- 
esiving the instructions on the ]0th August, 1827, that I had then 
power to act on them ; whereas the fact is, that I was not empowered 
to carry those instructions into execution until the 7th September, when 
I received further instructions to that effect from Mr. Stratford Canning, 
whilst waiting for them off Hydra with the English squadron only. 

“Further on, in the same page, you state that the Protocol of the 4th 
of September ‘ warranted the allied fleet in stopping hostile coast expe- 
‘ditions from one port to ‘another.’ The Protocol of the 4th of Septem- 
‘bér ‘did not give this power: the question only arose on the 13th of 


* Such of the readers of this article as have perused the report of the debate inthe 
House of Peers, on Friday the 12th inst., must have observed that Lord Holland drew 
the whole of his reasoning, and all the material statements of his speech, from our 
‘pages. We say this with no desire to detract from the merits of his very clever, dex- 


terons and spirited address—but we think that he might have alluded to the:source of 
his information. 
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September, when [ meptioned to the government the deficiency.of my. 
insteuctions on this point; adding, that I was disposed to consider: it iu 
ageordance with the Treaty of London that | should. prevent all such 
hostile movements. That power was consequently. given in the instruc- 
tions from England of the 16th.of October, 1827; but not being rer 
ceived by me. until the 8th.of November, at Malta, it was not until then 
that I received any official sanction of the responsibility I had taken 
upon myself, of forcibly driving Ibrahim and bis fleet away from Patras. 
The Protocol of the 4th of September did, however, as you state, give us 
the power of guaranteeing the retirement of any part of the Ottoman 
force. from Greece; and this also was in answer to a question put by me 
to Mr. S. Canning on the 11th of August, 1827. 

“In page 295 you say,—‘ On receiving the latter instructions, the 
English and French admirals (previous to the arrival of the Russian 
squadron) sent notice tothe Ottoman admiral in Navarin, that they had 
been ordered to prevent any hostile movement,’ &c. I arrived off. Nava- 
rin on the 11th of September, with the English squadron only. On the 
19th of September I was led by certain indications in the Ottoman fleet, 
to address a letter to the officer commanding it, informing him of the 
treaty,—of my being directed to prevent any hostile movement against 
Greece,—and of my determination to enforce it to the utmost, Admiral 
de Rigny, with the French squadron, did not arrive until the 22d of Sep- 
tember, when a joint letter, in French, repeating what I had before said, 
was again delivered to Ibrahim Pacha. Now, as I did not receive the 
Protocol of the 4th of September until the 23d of that month, you will 
see that step arose solely from the treaty and the first instructions of the 
12th of July, 1827. 

** At the bottom of the same page you should have added the Dart- 
mouth frigate, and said three, instead of ‘ only two smaller vessels.’ . 

“In page 297 the important fact is omitted, that before deciding to 
enter Navarin, a warning letter, signed by the three admirals was taken 
in by Colonel Cradock, but was brought back again unopened in conse- 
quence of Ibrahim’s dragoman persisting in a declaration that nobody, 
knew where he was to be found. 

*< As you mention in the same page, ‘ eluding the admirals,’ it is right 
again, to remark, that the power to act was not received by me until the 
7th of September, when off Egina ; and the Ottoman fleet reached Na- 
varin on that same day. 

“ In page 303, it is stated that the Treaty of Alexandria was found to 
be ‘ a piece of useless paper.’ It was by no means useless. Ibrahim and 
his army evacuated the Morea peaceably, without a battle, under that 
treaty, and at the expense of the Pasha of Egypt. The march of the 
French army was actually stopped, in consequence of Ibrahim’s declari 
that he would not fulfil the provisions of that treaty if they advanced. 
The fortresses only capitulated to the French army ; and they were not 
even summoned until Ibrahim had sailed for Egypt, and thus left the 
troops at liberty to act. On this point | would refer you to Marshal 
Maison’s despatch from Navarin, of the 11th of October, 1828. And 
although there are some minor points which it might otherwise have 

xx@ 
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been satisfactory to me to have touched upon, I will no longer occupy 
your time by dwelling upon matter which merely concerns myself per- 
sonally. In conclusion, therefore, I will only again assure you of the 


great gratification I have had in the perusal of the article to which you 
have called my attention. I remain, Sir, 


Your very obedient servant, 
Epw. Coprineron.” 
** To the Editor of the Foreign Quarterly Review.” 

We have inserted the above communication with the utmost 
pleasure, and shall leave the gallant admiral in uncontested pos- 
session of all the benefit which he can derive from it. As our 
narrative of his important proceedings, and our estimate of his 
professional conduct, were written in no spirit of hostility to his 
merits or his fame, we shall be glad if his own explanations can 
do him more justice than we have been able to do him, though 
they cannot do him more than we wished and intended. We shall 
even go farther, and though subject to his animadversions on our 
own errors, shall relieve him, on the best authority, from a ca- 
Jumnious insinuation in the November number of the Quarterly 
Review, that in fighting the battle of Navarin he was the dupe 
of Admiral Heyden, who even drew up the plan of the attack.* 
The fact adduced in support of this statement, as well as the 
malignity with which it is tinged, sufficiently indicates the source 
whence it proceeds. The infliction of an injury must be often 
justified by the invention or propagation of a falsehood, and be- 
cause the gallant admiral has hitherto been denied the reward of 
his gallant exploits at a certain board, he must therefore be made 
to suffer the additional penalty of defamation also. The reason 
why the plan of the battle was drawn on a French chart of the 
bay of Navarin, was—not that the Russian or the French admiral 
sketched the plan, but simply, because the British admiral found 
that the chart with which Admiral de Rigny was provided was a 
more accurate and complete one than that which he himself 
possessed. 

Having thus found an opportunity of giving the only explana- 
tion which our duty called upon us to make respecting the con- 
duct of our squadron at a most interesting period, we might here 
stop ;—but to those who have already paid attention to the subject, 
probably a few further observations on the events which have 
occurred since the publication of our last article, may neither 
appear displaced nor unwelcome. 


The treaty of Adrianople, as we formerly mentioned, was the 


* « That impoliti¢ attack, to give it no harsher name, on the Turkish fieet in Nava- 
rin, planned, as it would now seem, by a Russian admiral, and for Russian objects,” &c.— 
Quarterly Review, No. 82, p. 401. 
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first act that decided the fate and the freedom of Greece. No 
negotiations succeed, or ever have succeeded, with the Turks, ex- 
cept those which are the consequences of a defeat, and as the 
triumph of Navarin (which, if properly followed up, would have 
liberated Greece two years ago) wes pronounced an “ untoward 
event” by the conquerors, it was necessary that the Russians, by 
an unequivocal and unrepented success, should be able to nego- 
tiate with the flaming image of victory placed in the hall of con- 
ference. The sultan capitulated for the evacuation of Greece, as 
he did for the demolition of the fortresses on the Danube, but he 
would not ¢reat for either except at the point of the sword. This 
result had so completely falsified the calculations and defeated the 
hopes of those who relied upon the reasonableness of the Porte 
and the powers of diplomacy ; it appeared such bitter irony on all 
previous attempts to obtain concessions by the eloquence of em- 
bassies, the child’s-play exchanges of trinkets and shawls, or the 
mummery of court ceremonies “and introductions, that the tenth 
article of the treaty which declared the consent of the Turkish 
government to the stipulations of the treaty of London, was almost 
as offensive to two of the contracting parties to that treaty as the 
seventh, which made “ our ancient ally” a mere vassal of the Czar. 
These two immediately represented to the master of the armed 
negotiator at Adrianople that the execution of the treaty of 
London was not the separate affair of Russia alone, but was to 
be a joint concern of the three allies; and after some diplomatic 
pouting at the arrogance of the autocrat, it was agreed that the 
conferences on this point should be transferred to London, and 
that the Sublime Porte should not, in terms of the article referred 
to, be authorized or required to appoint plenipotentiaries for its 
settlement. 

I. The o}stinacy of the Sultan in lending a deaf ear to the diplo- 
matic insiaaces of the English and French cabinets even at the 
eleventh hour of his fate, and in exposing their simplicity to the 
ridicule of Europe, bad not only released them from all obligation 
to consult bis wishes, but had produced against him in their minds 
a sort Of irritation, which disposed them to go farther than they at 
first intended, or than they were likely to have been led by any 
regard to the principles of an enlightened policy. ‘Till that time 
the absolute independence of the new Greek state had scarcely 
entered into the range of their calculations, though pressed upon 
them by every respectable publication in Europe, and by every re- 
gard to the stability of their own work, or the credit of their own 
interference. ‘They seemed even to view the word independence 
with the same horror which is expressed against it by the auther 
of a history of the independent faction who overturned the church 
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and thé tonarchy of England in the time of the Stuarts; and who, 
to a question, quid sit independentia? thus answers, “ est genus ge- 
neralissimum omninm errorum, heresium, blasphemiarum et schis- 
méatum.” This error, heresy, blasphemy and schism against the faith 
of Mussilman supremacy over a Christian state, was declared in 
the Protocol of the 2d of. March,—the last allied resolution stib- 
mitted to the sultan,—which enacted the continuance of tribute- 
money and feudal suzeraineté, converting ‘the government of 
Greece into a new atid modified species of hospodarship. 

But when the Sultan had refused these favourable terms, when 
the “sect of the mdependents” had been strengthened by public 
discussion, and when a Russian ¥éneral had given a throne to 
dispose of, the ideas of our diplomatists underwent a change. 
The new French premier, who had been so complaisant to the 
English Government while ambassador in London, feeling now, 
when at the head of French affairs, the responsibility imposed 
ttpon him by the co-operation of his predecessors with Rwssia in 
Greek affairs—seeing ‘that the French nation would require at his 
hands an explanation of what had been the fruits of the French 
expedition to the Morea—whether great expenses had been in- 
curred ina military armament, and considerable subsidies expended 
on a provisional Greek Government, that a Hospodarship might 
be ultimately established at Athens, when it -had been abolished 
in the provinces beyond the Danube ;— the new French premier, 
we say, observing the new turn of affairs, and apprehending a 
day of reckoning, agreed at once with the English Cabinet to 
adopt the long-resisted heresy of Greek independence. Accord- 
ingly the Duke de Laval-Moutmorency, coming from the Coutt 
of Vienna to London, brought with him positive instructions to 
treat only on that basis. As the English Government had come 
to the same conclusion, and the Porte was not consulted, this 
pomt, of course, encountered no resistance. Indeed, had there 
been any other termination to the affair, we might with justice 
have suspected that the high contracting parties who engaged in 
this modern crusade had, like the swarm of Peter the Hermit, 
adopted as their leaders a goose and a goat.* 

II. The subject of the boundaries to be allotted to the new 
state encountered greater difficulties. The protocol of April 22 
had determined its limits on the North by a line drawn ‘across 
the mountains, from the Gulf of Volo to that of Arta or Ambra- 
cia. This Imitation, besides being only provisional, and there- 
fore subject to future revision, proceeded on the supposition that 
the Turkish tribute and feudal superiority were to make parts of 


a eee 


* See Gibbon. 
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the final asrangement. As the latter had been abolished, the 
Porte. claimed a compensation. for. the loss in a slice from. the 
larger boundary. After a good.deal of discussion at the confe- 
rences, with maps, charts, plans, and compasses before them— 
after, examining the course of this mountain and that river—after. 
readimg the reports of the. ambassadors who inquired into the. 
matter at Poros—after trying to ascertain how many Turkish 
souls. inhabited this town or that village, and how many Greek 
robbers or shepherds. were posted in this valley os that mountaim 
fastness,—the arbiters of the Greek destinies—the political geo-. 
meters or land surveyors of the Greek state, decided that the 
limits of the new sovereignty should be restricted, and that it was 
entitled to have no portion of Thessaly or Acagnania. Instead, 
therefore, of passing across the mountains between the Gulf, of 
Vole and Arta, the new line of demarcation is to commence on 
the North-East, at. the Gulf of Zeitum, and, te proceed. Nosthe. 
West till it reaches the Vrachori, on the course, of the Achelous. 
or Asprapotamos, and to follow the vale of that river till it fallg 
into the sea North of the Gulf of Patras, near Cape. Skropha, to, 
the West of Missolonghi. It thus leaves in possession of the. 
Turks the province of Acarnania, a great district of level and fer- 
tile land on the West—the town of Vonizza and an extensive tract 
of level territory opposite Santa Maura or Leucadia, Ithaca, and 
Cephalonia.* 

When we first heard of ‘the intended restriction, we. suspected. 
that the island of Negropont, or Euboa, was to, be the sacrifice, 
offered for the independence of the rest of Greece. In a memos 
rial presented by Prince Polignac to the conferences at Londop 
on this subject, his Excellency stated, as reasons why it should. 
remain in possession of its Turkish masters, “‘ that though it had 
risen in 1821, the insurrection had been entirely extinguished in 
1$24; that the whole island now obeys the sway of the Sultan, 
and that its Turkish population bears a greater proportion to its 
Greek than is to be found on the Continent, the Ottomans being 
in Eubeea as one to six, and in Roumelia as only one to ten, 
This no doubt is an argument of considerable force, while the 
allies profess to make no conquest for their Greek friends, and 
only to guarantee the conquests which they themselves have made 
—but on the other hand, if their interference is to be of any value, 
it should enable them to obtain a boundary by. which the Greeks 
may be able to protect themselves. Now the possession of the 
island in question is indispensable to the security of Greece. 


* For a description of the district thus left out of the Greek state between the Am- 
bracian Gulf and the mouth of the Aspropotamos, see Strabo, book x. chap, 4, 
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Without it the coasts of Attica and Beotia could have no line of 
defence, as the communications between the different sides of the 
Euripus are so easy, that the possessors of the one coast would 
be perpetually liable to annoyance from the masters of the other. 
Oriental Greece (or the eastern coasts of Attica and Beeotia) 
would thus see its navigation interrupted, and its direct inter- 
course with the islands and the other parts of the Continent by sea 
entirely cut off.* It might appear pedantic to refer to ancient 
authority on such a plain subject, were it not desirable to show 
that the necessity has always been felt of preserving the possession 
of these two coasts in the hands of the same people. The clas- 
sical reader will find the fact acknowledged in the third oration of 
Demosthenes against Philip, where the dangerous encroachments 
of that conqueror on Greek independence are measured by his 
stibjugation of Euboea, as 2 év EvBoig mores, &x oy Tugawevras, 
xe Tadra év wow wAnoiy OySav xat ASyvav. The Turks were so 
sensible of the necessity of a common rule for the island of Negro- 
pont and the opposite continental districts, that they joined them 
under the same Pashalic. ‘Though, therefore, we have not yet 
heard of the evacuation of Eubcea, we-have now no doubt that 
the infidels must soon leave that island to the new state. The 
Greek territory thus rescued from Oriental despotism, though cur- 
tailed of districts with which its security required its union— 
though no longer possessed of any portion of Thessaly on the 
east, and though on the west it ceases to behold the Achelous 
winding his course to the sea through a fertile valley, exclusively 
its own—though, as of old, after his fabled defeat by Alcides, this 
river divinity is stript of one of his horns, and obliged to hide his 
mutilated front from the barbarians on his banks+—though thus, 
we say, a needless and impolitic concession has been made to the 
Grand Sultan for his obstinate resistance to the question of Greek 
independence—still we feel happy that, in the first instance, so 
much has been gained—that the almost sacred ground of Ther- 
mopyle and the tomb of Leonidas—that Athens and the Parthe- 
non—the ruins of Missolonghi and the grave of Mark Botzaris— 


* Pliny thus accurately describes the position of Eubcea and its relation to Eastern 
Greece :—“ Eubeea et ipsa avulsa Beotia, tam modico interfluente Euripo ut ponte 
jungatur, a meridie promontoriis duobus, Geresto ad Atticam vergente et ad Helles- 
pontum Caphareo insignis, a septentrione Ceeneo nusquam latitudinem ultra 40 millia 
passuum extendit, nusquam intra 20 willia contrahit: sed in longitudinem universe 
Beeotie, ab Attica Thessaliam usque pretenta in 110 millia passuum circuiter vero 
trecenta sexaginta quinque.” 

Vultus Achelous agrestes 
Et lacerum cornu mediis caput abdidit undis. 


“See the combat beautifully described in the beginning of the ninth book of the Me- 
tamorphoses, 
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the most glorious monuments of modern’ Greek valour and patri- 
otism—are still to be included in Greece. 

Till very lately we were threatened with a different result. Till 
the Russians passed the Balkan, some of the parties to the Treaty 
of London would have been satisfied with the liberation of the 
Morea; and, had the calumniated President of Greece consented 
to recall the national forces last summer within the isthmus of 
Corinth, at the command of our Consul-General, they probably 
never would have again passed it, except to engage in new com- 
bats with their old masters. The new commonwealth would thus 
have been inadequate in extent, and unfitted by natural frontier, 
for any purpose of security, of defence, or of national improve- 
ment. A great body of the most active part of the race would 
have been torn from their homes,—hunted within the Morea like 
wild beasts,—or driven to the mountains to continue their preda- 
tory warfare on their everlasting oppressors. ‘The allies would 
thus have seen as the fruits of all their interference and remon- 
strances—of all their threats and demonstrations—of their expe- 
ditions to the Morea and their missions to the Porte—of the 
battle of Navarin and the treaty of Alexandria, the assassination or 
expulsion of two hundred thousand of the helpless and unarmed 
countrymen of Pericles and Epaminondas, by the supporters of 
twenty thousand armed barbarians. A Greek state would have 
been formed without Athens, the ‘‘ eye of Greece,” for more 
than half a century the head of Greece, and not only of Greece, 
but of civilized mankind—the only city of Greece, where elo- 
quence was studied—the seat of arts and letters—the omnium 
doctrinarum inventricis Athene—the birth-place of those philo- 
sophers, orators, and artists, whose taste has refined and whose ge- 
nius has delighted the world. Had such an offence against public 
opinion and classical recollections been perpetrated,—had it been 
decided by the allies that Athens was no longer to be considered 
in Greece—that Greece itself was to be omitted in the formation 
of a Greek state, we could only have exclaimed, with bitter regret 
and overwhelming shame, in the language of one of the earlier 
travellers, who visited it on the revival of learning: “ Fuit quon- 
dam Gracia: fuerunt Athene; nunc neque in Grecia Athene, 
neque in ipsa Grecia, Gracia est.” 

But the classic land,—now, and we trust for ever, rescued from 
the barbarism of the Turks,—though more limited than we could 
have wished, is sufficient to compose a respectable state, and 
comprises nearly all the territory which properly could be called 
Greece. No doubt has for a long time existed respecting the 
final liberation of the Peloponnesus, with its five celebrated pro- 
vinces, Argolis, Elis, Arcadia, Sparta, Messenia. On the con- 
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tinent north of the Isthmus, the new state can boast of Attica, 
Beeotia, Phocis, Locris, and a great part of Htolia. ‘To the east 
it has the long island of Eubcea, divided from Eastern Greece by 
a.narrow strait, and covering the whole of its coast from Cape 
Sunium to the confines of Thessaly. In looking towards. the 
south-east, at no great distance from its shores, we find likewise 
guaranteed to the Greek commonwealth, the celebrated cluster of 
the Cyclades, 
“« Which like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep”— 


and to which the new government, like their ancient-fabled Pro- 
tector, will “ give leave,” without any fear of a plundering visit 
from the capitan pasha— 

—— ** to wear their sapphire crowns 

And wield their little tridents.”* 

This limitation of the Greek state excludes the great island of 
Candia, or Crete, together with the important and celebrated 
islands on the coast of Asia Minor, of Chios, Samos, and Rhodes. 
On the policy or impolicy of this arrangement we shall not at 
present enlarge. We may only remark by the way, that where 
the population is chiefly Greek, and where the insurrection had 
taken such deep root as only to be extirpated after years of 
struggle, or suppressed by a repetition of massacres, it would 
seem to us that the same powers which liberated continental 
Greece might have interposed to save the Greeks of the islands, 
without any extension of the principle of interference, or any 
hazard of additional warfare. In respect to the island of Candia, 
we fully agree with those who have argued for the policy and ex- 
pediency of annexing it to the new Greek state. It is not more 
than sixty English miles from the south-eastern promontory of 
the Morea, nor so much as fifty from the island of Cythera, on 
the coast of that Peninsula. Its chief population is Greek. It 
was the last possession added, in those seas, to the barbarous em- 
pire of the Porte. In the hands of an enemy to the Greek com- 
monwealth, it would furnish, both from its proximity and resources, 
abundant means of annoyance and even of danger. It is now in 
a state of insurrection, and being thus for many years lost to the 
Turkish empire for all purposes of revenue, while it is useless 
for every object of strength or defence, its final separation could 
not be severely felt, amid the humiliations to which “ our ancient 
ally” has recently been subjected. Nor are its attempts to shake 
off the Turk of a recent date,t+ or owing to foreign excitement, 
as has been ignorantly pretended. The insurrection began in 


* Comus. + See Histoire de la Revolution Grecque, par Alexandre Soutzo. 
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Candia in the spring of 1821, not many weeks after it had 
broken out in Continental Greece, and some of the most brilliant 
displays of patriotic valour were exhibited by its Greek inhabitants 
to recover from the barbarians the kingdom of Minos. The im 
surrection was subsequently repressed, but was never completely 
subdued. It required only the sight of a Greek flag, or the 
landing of a few Greeks on the coast, to recommence with doable 
violence. It is no doubt true that some of the subsidies granted 
by France and Russia have been employed to kindle opposition 
or to maintain resistance in Candia; but this fact, so far from 
proving that the insurgents ought now to be abandoned to their 
fate, furnishes us an additional reason why they should obtain 
their final independence, along with their countrymen of the Con- 
tinent. Is the money of the allies to be employed in provoking 
the Greeks to rebellion, in order that the Porte may find a justifi- 
cation for the exercise of vengeance? It is no answer to this 
reasoning to say that the insurrection has not triumphed in Can- 
dia, and that the allies are not bound by their London league to 
make conquests for the Greeks, or to expel their Turkish mas- 
ters by arms. What have they done in the Morea? What must 
they do at Athens, and in Negropont, before their work is com- 
pleted? Was not the French expedition something more than 
an effort of peaceful mediation, and cannot the same influence 
which frees Eubcea liberate Candia? But after all, we must 
allow that the necessity of joiming this island to the new common+ 
wealth is not so urgent as with respect to Negropont, while the loss 
would be more severely felt by the Turks, and the compensation 
to be given by the Greeks for Turkish property would be more 
difficult and oppressive. 

It would be of considerable interest to ascertain exactly the 
amount of population in the liberated provinces, in order to esti- 
mate the extent of their resources, their capabilities of defence, 
and their prospects of improvement. ‘That amount has been 
variously stated by persons pretending to information on the subs 
ject, but would seem in general to have been very much ex- 
aggerated. It does not on a large calculation reach nearly a 
million. ‘That of the Peloponnesus has been computed, by 
different authors, at 248,000,* at 400,000,+ at 600,000, and at 
710,000.§ Soutzo, the historian of the Greek revolution, makes 
the population of the Morea in 1821 amount to 460,000, divided 
into twenty-four cantons, and spread over 965 villages; the 
Turkish population being about 50,000. North of the isthmus 


* Pouqueville. + Raybaud. 
¢ Mr. Humphreys, and seme other English travellers, § M. Hassel. 
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of Corinth, the Greek population of the provinces which took 
part in the revolt has been computed variously, at 400,000, 
at 200,000, and at 180,000. The last is the estimate of Count 
Guilleminot, the French ambassador at the Porte, communi- 
cated in a memorial on the limits of Greece, submitted to the 
allied courts, and formed of course after a considerable extent 
of inquiry, and on several sets of data. The number of inha- 
bitants in the Cyclades, and all the islands which declared for 
independence, with the exception of Candia, never exceeded 
200,000. Probably the most correct estimate of the population 
proposed to be included in the new Greek republic, with the 
boundary of Arta and Volo, would not exceed 700,000 or 
800,000.* ‘The Morea, which has borne the principal brunt 
of the struggle, was divided into about twenty cantons, containing 
more than a thousand villages. The islands of Hydra, Spezzia, 
and Ipsara, which supplied the greater part of the naval force of 
Greece, had not at the commencement of the struggle, fifty 
thousand inhabitants. Such an amount of population, however, 
though it may fall short of the exaggerated statements in circulation 
at different periods of the contest, must be allowed to afford no 
inconsiderable basis for a great structure of prosperity, fame, and 
dominion, when we reflect on the impression created in the world 
by Genoa, Venice, and Florence, in modern times, and by Athens 
herself, with her thirty or forty thousand citizens, at the period of 
her greatest glory. But be this as it may, and however high the 
future destinies of this once celebrated people may rise, their 
present extent of territory does not exceed that of the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland; their amount of population does not 
reach that of the West Riding of Yorkshire; the whole trade of 
their nation is exceeded by that of Hull; and the whole revenue 
levied on their present exhausted resources does not equal the 
taxes paid by a couple of London porter brewers. 

Ill. After the allied courts had decided on the limits of the 
Greek state, and declared its independence of the Turks, their 
next subject of deliberation was the nature of its government and 
the selection of its sovereign. In their former protocols they had 
laid down two important resolutions on this subject—that the 
government should be as near a monarchy as possible, and that 
the sovereignty should be hereditary in the family of a Christian’ 
prince, unconnected by blood with the reigning houses of the 


* Col. Stanhope says, in a letter dated from Missolonghi, Jan. 3, 1824, ‘‘ Mavro- 
cordato lately informed me that the poll-tax of one piastre had been levied last year. 
From it the government had ascertained that the whole population now under their 
controul, including the islands, amounted to about two millions of souls.” How gul- 
lible the crafty Greek must have supposed the blunt English soldier to be! 
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contracting parties. ‘This latter “ self-denying ordinance” saved 
them from many suspicions of. partiality, ‘and annihilated the 
separate interests which might have led to misunderstandings. A 
conclave of ministers possessed the disposal of a crown, and had 
to set about king-making. Different candidates crossed their 
hall of conference, and disappeared like the enchanted procession 
of Macbeth. Prince Paul, the brother of the King of Wirtem- 
berg, and a prince of the family of Baden, both of them connected 
by blood or by affinity with the Emperor of Russia, thought them- 
selves fit for reigning over the Greeks, and preferred their claims. 
But the imperial elector, to save himself the trouble of deciding 
between such conflicting interests or pretensions, surrendered his 
white ball imto the hands of one of his allies. Having conquered and 
dismantled an empire, his imperial majesty could afford to aban- 
don his stake in the disposal of a little fragment cut out of its 
ruins. It was enough for his vanity—perhaps for his glory—that 
one of his generals had been able to create a kingdom in one of 
the minor articles of a treaty of peace—that he had been able to 
reverse, by a stroke of his pen, the political slavery of four cen- 
turies—and that he could thus toss a crown among the by- 
standers to celebrate his triumph, like medals at a coronation. 
The proxy of Russia was therefore given to France, which, from 
her active co-operation in all the measures for the liberation of 
Greece—from her advances of money to support the provisional 
government, and particularly from her expedition to the Morea, 
had merited that mark of confidence. The power which the 
government of France thus obtained, was, we think, wisely, as 
well as impartially and generously exercised in favour of Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg, to whom England lent her support. 
It would be out of place here to enter into a narrative of the 
transactions that preceded and followed this nomination,—to 
detail the various obstacles which were encountered in the course 
of the negotiation, and the manner in which they were encountered 
and overcome,—to describe the jealousies of one party, the 
offended pride of another, and the timid hesitations of a third— 
in short, to produce a budget of political gossip on a merely per- 
sonal subject, where no essential principle was involved, and no 
permanent interest was endangered. Suffice it to say, that after a 
difficult and delicate series of diplomatic proceedings, conducted 
on the part of the English government with great dexterity and 
ability, and displaying on the part of her allies much generosity 
and disinterestedness, a choice has been made of a sovereign for 
Greece in the person of Prince Leopold, which meets the wishes 
of her best friends—which dissipates many of our anxious fears 
respecting her future destinies—and atones for all our own past 
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errors in. relation to her affairs. We are led to express this un- 
qualified approbation of the new arrangement, and our gratitude 
ta its authors, not because we expect that England will derive any 
ee advantages in power—in trade—or security, by having au 

nglish “ pensioner” (as he has been called) on the throne of 
Greece —or because, under his reign, our allies will lose any of 
their relative influence; not because Malta or the Ionian Islands 
are insufficient for maintaining our preponderance in the Medi- 
terranean, or because we dreaded the neighbourhood of a rival in 
these seas, if a nominee of Russia or France had been preferred— 
not, in short, because we hope to remove any real danger, or to 
promote any selfish interest by the appointment—because we 
expect that we can obtain a more favourable commercial treaty, 
that our merchants and sailors will enjoy greater privileges in the 
ports of Greece, or our travellers and antiquarians command more 
facilities in exploring its antiquities—on none of these grounds, we 
repeat, do we rejoice in this arrangement ; but we do so, because 
we think it affords the best chance for the regeneration, moral in- 
struction and good government of Greece itself; because it will 
remove the popular jealousies which would, (perhaps,) however 
unjustly, have existed in John Bull against the new state, had it been 
subjected even to an enlightened prince of French or Russian con- 
nection; because it will promote, for the advantage of the Greeks, 
a greater intercourse between them and their improving country- 
men, under gur protection, in the Ionian Islands; because it will 
attract English capital and enterprise to cultivate their wasted 
fields, and to revive their ruined trade; because, in fine, it will 
ensure a more direct and unreserved communication between them 
and the most eplightened nation of the world; a more steady 
interchange of the benefits of knowledge—of wealth—of the arts 
~of moral elevation and political improvement. Count Capo 
d’Istrias laid his coyntrymen of the Ionian Islands under an ever- 
lasting abligation when he exerted himself to obtain their transfer 
to England instead of Austria—not because an Austrian governor 
would perhaps have been more absolute than the late Lord 
High Protector, commonly called “ King Tom,” but because 
the Austrian government would not have permitted Lord Guild- 
ford to establish an university at Corfu, or have encoyraged that 
yatercoyrse of opinign and action with an enlightened people, 
which must have its influence on every local admjnistration with 
which it is established. A similar benefit may be expected for 
Greece under a prince so allied to English feeling and so imbued 
with English principles, even on the supposition of his most 
perfect freedom from English controul, and his unreserved devo- 
tion to the interests of his new country. 
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But questions have been started respecting the determination 
of a form of government, and the appoitment of a sovereign for 
the new state, which deserve an anxious consideration and a solema 
solution. The allies, it may be said, had a right to. declare the 
independence of Greece, because the Greeks solicited their aid 
to free them from their chains. They had a right to fix the limits 
of the new state, because, having interfered to procure the consent 
of its late tyrant to the liberation of a portion of his territory, 
conquests or usurpations, they were entitled to stop in the de- 
mand of concession within whatever reasonable limits they chose, 
But the Greeks never commissioned a conclave of ministers in 
London to model their institutions, or to select their ruler; they 
never empowered them to exchange a Mussulman for a feudal 
system, or to hand over their government from Sultan Mahmoud 
to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg. If studious endeavours 
were at first made to disclaim all interference during the contest, 
why, it is asked, attempt this most direct and violent interference 
at its close? Why are not the Greek people consulted as to the 
prince whom they would choose to obey, and in respect to the 
institutions under which they desire to live? They have had some 
of the passing forms of independent sovereignty for nine years— 
they have met in four national congresses to settle their insti- 
tutions—they have enjoyed for two years the benefit of a govern- 
ment which the allies themselves have acknowledged, by the mis- 
sion of accredited agents to correspond with its president. They 
cannot, therefore, be considered a national mob—an insurgent 
anarchy—a rebellious chaos, incapable of listening to any propo- 
sal of deliberation, or uniting in any expression of consent. Iya 
letter addressed by Prince Polignac to the chief of the Greek 
government, on the 7th of last October—after the settlement of 
Greek independence by the success of the Russians—the prince 
thus expresses himself to his excellency. 


“ His Most Christian Majesty hopes that the Greek government, 
henceforward free from any external fear, will be able to maintaim itself 
with the resources which the country possesses, and which will receive 
from the establishment of peace, all the developments of which they are 
susceptible. This happy result will be due in a great part to the ability 
and prudence ef your administration, and will add to the high esteem 


which the king for a long time professed towards your character and 
your talents.” 


Here is an evidence that the Greek people might with safety: 
be consulted, because it affords a proof that they enjoy a political 
organization. 

That the -Provisional President of Greece expected; in the 
name of the Greek people, to be consulted ow their future destiny, 
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is evident from the whole tenor of his conduct for the last nine 
months. In August last, the fourth National Assembly, which 
met at Argos, among other important matters with which it was 
occupied, gave great attention to the foreign relations of the coun- 
try, and empowered the Provisional President to treat with the 
allies on any definitive settlement of the Greek commonwealth.* 
In an address which it presented to the President, the Con- 
gress thus expresses its confidence in the present chief of the 
state, and directs him to consult with the allies in the decision of 
their destinies. 


“ The Greek insurrection, the fruit of four centuries of despair, must 
necessarily have borne in its origin the impress of the violence and 
disorder which provoked it. But in the midst of the dangers which 
threatened her existence, Greece never ceased her efforts to give herself 
a government and laws suited to a Christian nation, demanding free- 
dom, and desirous of tranquillity. She endeavoured from the com- 
mencement to establish orcer in the interior, because she knew that it 
would not only secure the means of defence against her enemies, but 
conciliate the good will and solicitude of the sovereigns of Europe. She 
could not attain her object so long as she wanted a guide of prudent 
mind, and a stranger to parties. Hoping for the attainment of this 
order, so long desired, Greece spontaneously and unanimously invited your 
excellency to steer the vessel of the state, agitated by the tempests.” 


The same address afterwards says— 


** Greece did not obtain her wishes till she entrusted you with the 
reins of government. It was you whom the nation voluntarily called—it 
was you whom she proclaimed her President and guide, to watch over her 
interests—and it is you whom she invites to acquit her debt of gratitude to 


the allied sovereigns, the admirals, the French army, and all the generous 
friends of Greece.” 


At the conclusion of the same National Assembly, one of the 


* The following is the Decree in question : — 

“ The Fourth National Assembly of the Greeks decrees— 

“ 4. The principles which his Excellency the President has followed in the just ap- 
preciation of the Allied Courts, in his Manifesto of the 23d of May, and his Note of 
the 5th of June, are approved in the fullest extent. 

** 2. Full power is given to his Excellency the President, J. A. Capo d’Istrias, to take 
part in the negociations to which the Allied Courts may invite him, to agree on the conditions 
of the execution of the Treaty of London: in this he shall abide by the principles laid down 
in Article I., and not on the bases which the National Assembly at Epidaurus agreed to, and 
according to'which the instructions of the 26th of April, 1826, are drawn up. 

«« 3, The conditions which may be agreed upon shall not be binding upon the nation 
till they are acknowledged and confirmed by its National Representatives. 

** Argos, August 3, 1829. 

** (Signed)—The President, Gingi Sessini.—The Vice-President, J. Mauromati.— 
The Secretaries, Jacovaki Rizo, N. Chryngelo.”—(Here follow the signatures of other 
members of the National Assembly.) 
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secretaries, affecting inspiration, exclaimed, addressing himself to 
the President— 


“ Greece! raise thine eyes.“ See: thy children of all parties united. 
See in thy bosom the object of thy prayers—thy beloved son—him in 
whose person thou didst seek thy safety at the Congress of Trezene; 
when reduced to extremities thou didst fix thine eyes upon him.” 


That the official head of the Greek people has not been con- 
sulted, and that no appeal has been made to the Greek nation on 
the choice of their ruler, is evident from the speech delivered at 
Napoli de Romania, on the 8th of November, to the Senate, in 
which the President says to that body: 


“ Besides the intricate concerns of the internal government, which 
wil] be submitted to your deliberations, we do not doubt that the matters 
already subjected to discussion, and which have influence on the happi- 
ness of Greece, will be equally the subject of your attention, and of 
your unremitted care. 

“* The allied powers have not as yet communicated any thing on these 
latter points to the Greek Government. 

“* We, however, hope that our expectations will soon be realized, and 
that we shall soon be enabled to inform you that, thanks to the protection 
of our honoured benefactors, and under the shield of the rights of nations, 
Greece will be able honourably to reap the fruits of her long and cruel 
sacrifices. 

“ But the more the nation may desire and hope for that good fortune, 
it is the more necessary first to prove to the world, by the progress of 
its national regeneration, and by the establishment of internal order, 
that it is worthy of happiness.” 


Two facts must, therefore, be admitted from these quotations: 
—that the Greek people expected to be consulted on the ar- 
rangements for the final pacification of their country; and that 
the allies have settled these matters without any reference to the 
— opinions of those whom they most affect. 

n almost any ordinary case we are ready to admit that such 
interference in the affairs of a people might be an indication of 
great oppression, and exposed to the charge of great injustice. 
But such an imputation will be removed in the case of the Senin, 
when we consider the tyranny from which they have been rescued, 
the favours which they owe to their protectors, and the further 
benefits proposed to be conferred upon them. It is plain, from 
a very superficial view of their situation in the beginning of 1827, 
that but for the interposition of the allies, and the conclusion of 
the treaty of London, they must have been very soon overpow- 
ered. Ibrahim Pacha held almost undisputed possession of the 
Peloponnesus—Missolonghi had fallen long before. Western 
Greece had thus been re-subjugated, and Eastern Greece was 

VOL. V. NO. X. ¥¥ 
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again in .the power of the Pachas.. There were scarcely any 
troops on foot—there was only the shadow of a government—and 
many of the selfish chiefs were prepared for submission. 
:. In 1825 a proposal had been made by the existing Government 
of Greece to place it under British protection; and subsequently 
the belief was general, that nothing but foreign protection could 
save it from Mussulman conquest. In such a state of things, 
and in yielding to such appeals, the allies acquired a right of 
interfering in the affairs of Greece, which they could not have 
acquired in any common circumstances of national alliance, As 
they have kept their squadrons in the Mediterranean for years to 
secure the pacification of Greece, as they have fought battles, 
and equipped expeditions for the same object, they are entitled 
to provide permanently for the accomplishment of their object, 
-by. giving Greece a stable government. The enemies of their 
policy may object to their conduct, that they treat the Greeks 
dike a flock of sheep; but if the comparison be at all admitted, 
it ought to be followed up by saying, that, if they are a flock, 
ithey have been rescued from the wolf, to be put under the care 
of the shepherd. 
Such a course of argument would, however, only establish the 
abstract right of interference in certain specified cases, without 
justifying its exercise in all; and it may be contended that, as the 
provisional government of Greece had been for sometime conducted 
with discretion by a man of ability and administrative experience, 
‘it was unwise to disturb present arrangements, or to hazard pros- 
pective disorders, by a change of rulers, And if all the assistance 
required by the Greeks for the full establishment of internal order 
and external security had been already given—if no farther confi- 
dence was needed from the allies—if they could all repose the 
same trust in Capo d’Istrias as they will do in a sovereign prince 
of their own choice—we should still think the former the best 
person for ruling Greece, and would object to any interference with 
existing authorities. But it seems quite evident that the contrary 
of all this is-‘more consistent with fact. It is admitted, that, in 
order to accomplish the pacification of Greece, farther aid will 
be requisite; and it must consequently be allowed, that the pre- 
sence of the Provisional President (Capo d’Istrias), as paramount 
governor of the country, would have the effect (whether from 
prejudice or any other cause we shall not stop to inquire,) of dis- 
uniting the allies, of preventing the concerted consummation of 
their work, and perhaps of occasioning a degree of anarchy and 
confusion among the Greeks, more injurious to their own happi- 
ness, and more alarming to the interests of civilized nations in 
the Mediterranean, than the condition of things which called for 
the allied interference. Though, therefore, we think that Capo 
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d’Istrias has done much for his country-——though we believe. that, 
from his administrative experience, his enlightened: views, his 
conformity with the religion, and his acquaintance with the:lan- 
guage, genius, habits, and capabilities of his countrymen, he 
would, on the establishment of an independent: republic able 
to maintain itself without foreign aid, have made:a better chief 
magistrate for Greece than any foreign Prince who is:a stranger 
to the faith and feelings of his new.subjects ;—we. yet. anticipate 
great. benefits, and no material inconvenience, from. the proposed 
change. Should the Count, from national antipathy, endeavour to 
obstruct the new arrangement, or from ill-timed ambition, try. to 
maintain himself in his present dignity, we shall have a less.favour- 
able opinion both of his patriotism and his prudence, than we have 
hitherto entertained, and have already expressed. But we appre- 
hend no such result. His Excellency has lived too long under the 
sway of the Autocrat of all the Russias, to think of disputing his 
authority, or of placing. the rights. acquired by popular choice 
and. general acquiescence, above the dictates. of supreme. power. 
He .must know well the maxim, that. the. powerful cannot be in 
the wrong,— ts 


“ La raison du plus fort est toujours la meilleure ;” 


and therefore we lend no credit to the rumours which are propa- 
gated of his ambitious intrigues. 

“« But” (exclaim the French liberals,) ‘‘ why have a foreign 
prince or president at all?—why should not all foreign influence 
be withdrawn, and the Greeks be allowed to form a republic, with 
central authority like ancient Rome, or a federal union of small 
republics, like modern Switzerland?” Nothing could be more 
senseless than such a proposition for Greece in her present state. 
As in a republic the direction of affairs belongs to the mass, the 
mass must be instructed before it can direct them aright. Those 
therefore who recommend the establishment of republican imsti- 
tutions in Greece, are totally unacquainted with the ignorance, 
degradation, and demoralization of the people. By attempting 
to form a federal union on the plan of Switzerland, they would 
merely exchange Mussulman oppression for a hopeless anarchy, 
or a barbarous oligarchy of bandits. and outlaws. Every petty 
chief, who formerly lived by plunder in his mountain-fastness, 
surrounded with clan or band, would set up for himself, and tive 
in perpetual warfare with his neighbours, The primates—or Cod- 
gia-bachis of the Morea,—the most corrupt and tyrannical set of 
men in Greece,* having power in their hands, would rule the 


* We speak advisedly and upon the almost unanimous.consent of numerous travellers, 
when we thus describe the primates and capitani. Sir W. Gell, probably no great 
¥r@ 
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towns and villages for their own. selfish objects. Any thing like 
the establishment of a general government, with authority suffi- 
cient to direct the energies or repress the hostilities of these par- 
ties, to protect the peace or improve the institutions of the land, 
would be out of the question. The Maniots, under a chief 
whose sway is acknowledged by a hundred inferior leaders, would 
descend from their sterile haunts, on the sides or among the re- 
cesses of Mount Taygetus, to plunder the rich plains on the banks 
of the Eurotas and the Pamesus, no longer defended by Turkish 
garrisons; and the territory north of the Misses would experience 
a similar visitation from the Roumeliotes of Pindus or the moun- 
tains of Thessaly. Greece does not possess the elements of a 
federal government, composed of men who, with the knowledge 
of administration, would have the power to secure obedience. 
A few of the Greeks of Constantinople, some of those who have 
served under the princes of the Trans-danubian provinces, and 
others who have received an education abroad, or travelled in 
western Europe, are fitted by their talents and acquirements for 
office; but they are viewed with jealousy by the local chiefs, and 
would be resisted in all their plans of order or improvement. 
None of them have been raised to any commanding eminence by 
his valour or talents in the revolution, which, as the French ex- 
press it, has never been personified in the body of a single chief. 
Without possessing, therefore, moral or physical force, their 
authority would not last six months. The attempt has been 
already repeatedly made, and has signally failed. Various gene- 
ral congresses have been held, and several forms of government 
been planned, which have never been established or executed. 
At one time we find the legislature quarrelling with the executive, 
—at another the legislature dividing against itself, and forming 
two hostile assemblies,—at another time, different corps of the 


public force, even in the same garrison, directing their arms against 
each other. 


“« Every means,” says M. Fontanier, “ were laid hold of by the 
Klephtes and Pallicares by which they might get money. The munitions 


authority in other matters, may be relied on for an account of these primates with whom 
he came in contact. They were all rogues—and each allowed the other to be infamous. 
“ The Archons, or Codgia-bachis,” says he, “ are the most corrupt class of men in 
Greece.” Soutzo bears a similar testimony to the honour of his countrymen during the 
war. In mentioning a certain primate called Konakaris, he says, he was the only re- 
spectable person of his class in the Morea. He describes the rest as a set of dishonest, 
false, factious, selfish, and base intriguers. We might cite passages from nearly every 
one of the thousand-and-one authors who have written on the state of Greece or the 
history of the Greek revolution in support of our assertion. 

The capitani were in general as bad as the primates. Most of them had been in the 
service of the Turks, or in rebellion against them—alternately officers of government and 
outlaws. When M. Raybaud arrived at Missolonghi in 1825 with Prince Mavrocordato, 


they met some, among whom was Alexis Noutza, who requested them to betray the 
Greek cause and join Ali Pacha. 
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of war were exposed in public market ; the arms destined for the defence 
of the country were objects of traffic; the clothes, the bread, destined 
for the troops, were likewise sold. I have seen sailors, who fought well 
against the enemy, seize, in the Gulf of Lepanto, a corvette, threaten- 
ing to sell it to Ibrahim, if their pay was not discharged !” 


If no tie of confidence between individuals—if no feeling of 
patriotism or bond of order—no regard to general security or 
foresight of common danger, could impose restraint on the selfish- 
ness or ambitious pretensions of these men, when their salvation 
depended upon their union, how can we expect that they would 
join in any rational system of federal administration, when the 
most powerful principle of cohesion—resistance to the common 
enemy—is withdrawn! ‘The Greeks never could agree long about 
a common object, even in the more celebrated epochs of their 
history. If they had not anciently the federal union, after the most 
approved Swiss model, they had their Amphyctionic council ; 
under this council we find state arrayed against state, and city 
against city, in perpetual warfare; we find all the names and 
characters of inveterate hostility, Peloponnesian wars, sacred wars, 
and civil wars. 

“ But,” exclaims a French publicist, with pedantic twaddle even 
more offensive than the ignorant indifference of our countrymen, 
“are a display of feudal institutions to be established in Greece, 
and is Sparta to be forgotten on the banks of the Eurotas?” 
The alternative is not necessary, nor has Sparta anything to do 
with the question. The fact is, that Sparta has long been for- 
gotten where the Frenchman would wish to find it. The peasants 
or shepherds who lurk among the reeds, or cultivate the banks of 
that celebrated stream, have never heard of its glories, and feel 
not reproached by them for their own degeneracy. Even its name 
is not known to the natives, and M. de Chateaubriand, the country- 
man of our publicist, twenty years ago could neither discover a 
Spartan building nor a Spartan citizen. Nay, when on the site of 
Lacedemon, in a fit of very poetical, but perhaps not very rational 
enthusiasm, he pronounced aloud the name of Leonidas, its greatest 
king, even the echoes were silent.* But in his affected horror at 
the establishment of feudal superiorities in the land of Solon and 
Lycurgus, our publicist ought to have recollected, that the cele- 
brated states to which he alludes, had fallen under the iron sway 
of the feudal barons of the West, long before they were subjected 
to the Crescent,—that Italian and French crusaders established 
their dominion in them, or disputed their possession, for more than 
two hundred years of barbarism—that the investiture of several 
Homeric kingdoms was conveyed by one chief to his vassals— 


* See Itinéraire de M. de Chateaubriand. 
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that there’ was a feudal’ Duke of Athens before it became the 
appanage of the Black’ Eunuch of the Seraglio, and a feudal 
Lord of ‘Achaia, before any pasha planted the three tails in the 
Morea. . 
But though we think that a federal republic, or any other form 
of republican government, would be unsuited to the present state 
of the Greek population; that it would inevitably lead to provin- 
cial discords and external weakness; that it would prolong the 
reign of anarchy, and establish the usurpations of a hundred 
chiefs, instead of the tyranny which has been abolished; or, im 
the words of a people who felt the weight of patrician despotism, 
it would be only multiplicatam servitutem, centum pro uno 
dominos factos; that it would again endanger the national inde- 
pendence atchieved by foreign interference, and thus destroy the 
fruits of past sacrifices; though, we say, we apprehend so strongly 
all these consequences as the certain’ result of any attempt to 
institute a kind of government which would throw the people into 
the hands of their corrupt chiefs, that we would appeab from the 
authority of the Paris liberals on this subject to that of Homer, 
who, through the lips of one of his heroes, tells his countrymen, 
in language as applicable at the present day as in the time of ‘the 
‘Trojan war: 
Ou« ayaboy rodvKoipin: Erg Kowpavog eoTw, 
Ere Baoweve. 

still we must not be understood as objecting to liberal institu- 
tions, or as wishing to deprive any orders of the Greek State of 
their just controul over the conduct of the executive, by the 
establishment of a national assembly. It was pleasing to hear 
from the English Ministry, in the late debate, that the Prince 
proceeds to his government perfectly unfettered on this subject; 
and we anticipate, as one of his earliest measures, the formation of 
a constitutional act adapted to the wants and wishes of his people. 
Writing at the present moment, (February 18,) before the 
papers containing the new Greek arrangement have been laid 

before parliament, we profess to know nothing of its details : 
what title the prince will assume; what guarantee of support he 
will receive ; or what pecuniary resources will be placed at his 
disposal; but we have no hesitation in briefly expressing our 
opinion on some of these topics. It appears to us then, that thie 
sovereign prince of Greece should be styled king. The title of 
king, if not absolutely ridiculous, like the roid’ Ivetot or the 
kings of Brentford, is always worth something, and among a 
people so vain and fond of display as the Greeks, must be worth 
a great deal. They have already princes of the Phanar in their 
. service; the Mavrocordatos and the Ipsylantis; they have the 
bey or the prince of Maina, and many chiefs of clans who rule in 
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their own districts. It would require a higher title than any of 
these to impose upon their pretensions, or to satisfy their pride. 
Nor is there any danger that the royal dignity will be degraded 
by conferring the rank of king on the sovereign of the new state. 
The modern king of Greece will possess a greater extent of territory 
than the kings of Denmark or Saxony, and in ashort time will have 
more subjects than either. He will extend his sceptre. over many. 
celebrated kingdoms and republics of antiquity, and Avag —_ 
AsomoAdos will round an hexameter as well as Agamemnon, he 
objection which has been made to the establishment of this dig- 
nity on the score of its expense, and the contrast which the splen- 
dour of royalty would present to the misery of the people, appears 
to us to have as little foundation. Monarchy is not necessarily 
the most expensive form of government; nor would it be indis- 
pensable for the sovereign of Greece to maintain a numerous suite 
of embroidered chamberlains, lords of the bedchamber, aides-de- 
camp of parade, high officers of the household, beef-eaters or 
body guards. The amount necessary for the personal. comfort 
or splendour of the sovereign would be very limited; and all. the 
excess of his revenue which would be expended in maintaining a 
force to make his government respected, would be a part of the 
public establishments as requisite for a president as for an em- 
peror. In watching the proceedings of the present economical 
sovereign, Capo d’ Istrias, we observe that he sails round his 
insular and continental dominions in his frigate Hellas, the only 
great vessel in his navy, and that whether on sea or land he js 
generally attended by a small suite. Would there be any neces- 
sity for King Leopold to display a more expensive state? With 
regard to privy-purse expenditure, to diet, or domestic arrange- 
ments, the difference of charge between a king and a republican 
chief magistrate in that country would scarcely be worthy of con- 
sideration. Whether, like the ancient Spartans, he took to a 
vegetable diet of black broth, or indulged in the more costly 
luxury of turtle-soup—whether, like his wide-ruling predecessors 
in the Homeric age, he cooked his own mutton, and presided 
over the equal feast (Sais ain) with the spit in his hand, or em- 
ployed the most renowned gastronomic artiste that Paris—that 
modern Sybaris—could afford, would not very much affect the 
finances of the smallest community entitled to an independent 
existence. The same observations may be extended to other 
parts of the royal expenditure. That aking of Greece, the mas- 
ter of a poor and half-ruined domain, cannot afford to spend a 
civil list like that of England or France —to have studs of horses 
—royal castles, palaces, and parks—to maintain crowds of cour- 
tiers, or to support a host of state officers, is self evident; but 
crowds of courtiers, parks, palaces, cream-coloured horses and 
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gilded coaches are not essential to the existence of royal authority, 
or the security and efficiency of kingly government. 

Neither John Bull nor the allies, therefore, would have any 
reason to object to the kingly title of the prince, which would cost 
them nothing ; but they may feela little differently respecting the 
pecuniary part of the arrangement. That any prince who pro- 
ceeds to Greece with the commission of the allied courts to rule 
that country, must, in order to establish his authority, carry with 
him pecuniary resources, either as a subsidy or a loan, must be 
evident to every person who knows any thing of its present con- 
dition. The assumed patrician power of the allied Ministers in 
London may address the Greeks in the style of ancient king- 
making among the Romans, ‘‘ Quod bonum, faustum, felixque sit, 
Quirites, REGEM CREATE, ita Patribus visum est ;” but unless 
they decorate their image of Royalty, like the statue of Phidias, 
with gold, they need not present him to the people. “ Put 
money in thy purse,” is our advice to King Leopold:—* put 
money in thy purse,” or go not in search of a Greek throne. 
The whole revenue of Greece last year did not amount to 
£160,000, while the expenditure exceeded £400,000. The 
difference was made up by subsidies from Russia and France, 
by a loan from a citizen of Geneva, and by the contribution of the 
whole private fortune of the President.* 


* The following is an official Statement, published by M. Eynard in a French 
Journal :— 


Extracts from the Accounts of the Revenues and Expenses of the State, from the month of 
January, 1828, to 30th April (old style), 1829:— 

REVENUES, Frances. Cts. 
Revenues of State ...... Secepe ee eoeeee 3,415,987 64 
Capital of National Bank 813,064 3 
Seizures not liquidable ....es-eeeseeeseeeeees 93,365 62 
Bee OE UE INK Sod Sv v6 aN ccedae Sines ees 186,330 14 
Capital advanced by President .......+++++++++ 682,630 51 
eee 3,302,000 0O 
PE SEED 6606 cds nkaice sd unsweawecewe 1,753,200 0O 


Francs 10,243,385 94 

EXPENDITURE. 
Army and Navy «+ 7,458,885 61 
Different establishments for public service ...... 273,734 22 
Salaries of employés and Home Department...... 751,945 77 
Interest paid by National Bank...........- eoes 15,511 88 
Orphan Asylum 266,603 41 


142,752 0O 
Advances made to state creditors 112,708 40 


Arrears of farmers of state 274,379 23 
Lord Cochrane 68,804 0 

‘ 46,332 45 
Ready money in Treasury.......... Ceccctoeee 714,808 0 
Payments which have yet to be made .,...+.+++ 136,800 0 


10,258,265 88 
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Now, again, the pay of all the civil officers of the government, 
and of the military and naval forces, is in arrear. The troops in 
many places have disbanded for want of support; and a body of 
them, we were lately told, had broken out from Eastern Greece, 
passed to the Morea, and seized the harvest of currants on the 
government lands. Without pay there can be no obedience, and 
without obedience no order. It was the pecuniary resources 
which the presence of Capo d’ Istrias commanded from foreigners, 
and the judicious mode in which he administered them, which 
mainly contributed to the success of his government for the last 
two years. The following account of the state of the country im- 
mediately before the Count arrived with these succours, will be 
again realized as soon he withdraws, unless his successor brings 
greater means of suppressing disorder, and establishing something 
of political organization. 


** The inaction of the enemy, so far from assisting the Greeks to esta- 
blish some kind of organization, did nothing more than afford parties 
time to spring up and tear one another in pieces. Years were found ne- 
cessary to arm and prepare an expedition: an instant was enough to arm 
the factions and bring them into action. One might say that this un- 
fortunate people have no activity but to. work their own injury. It 
never marched against the enemy but by fits and starts ; and whether 
vanquished or victorious, as soon as those whom it fought fled, or reposed 


under their new laurels, like an infant it forgot the danger, and a 
peared not to know that for it it would return more menacing. . . . No 
administration could be established—no imposts regularly levied. Of so 
many loans, of so many voluntary offerings, none were employed for the 
public good. The money was pillaged by the chiefs. i 


and effects sent by the European committees—all was sold. enemy 
was often fed on the provisions sent to supply the Greek fortresses, 
whilst the Greek army was famished for want of bread. Justice was as 
badly administered in the affairs of the country. The government was 
always without force—without influence. It never had a soldier or a 


ship at its disposal. Properly speaking, there were no parties in Greece, 
but as many céteries as there are villages.” 


Though the allowance of the prince from England were 
much more considerable than it is, none of it could be spared for 
the first few years from the support of his establishment, or the 
necessary preparations for his permanent residence. He goes to 
a country where there is scarcely an edifice standing fitted for the 
reception of a man accustomed to the luxuries of life or the 
splendour of rank. The houses of the powerful Turkish proprie- 
tors, and of the wealthy Greeks, which were never very conve- 
nient, grand, or elegant, in this province of the empire, have been 
thrown down; and remain in ruins. A palace or some residence 
for the sovereign must, therefore, be built among the huts of 
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fishermen or the cabins of shepherds. We heard a great deal at 
the time from Philhellene visitors of the romantic appearance pre- 
sented by the two general assemblies of Argos and Astros, who 
met to deliberate on the affairs of the nation in a garden under 
the shade of orange-trees, citrons and olives; but the reason why 
the national representatives chose this picturesque and primitive 
scene of deliberation was carefully concealed. It resulted from 
necessity, and not from choice. They deliberated in the open air; 
like gypsies under a hedge-row, because they could not find the 
shelter of a roof, or a building large enough to contain even a 
small assembly. The house of the President at Egina, though it 
boasts of a few conveniences, is scarcely distinguished externally 
from the hovels by which it is surrounded. A French traveller; 
whom we have already referred to (M. Fontanier), a short time 
ago waited upon some of the members of administration in the 
above-mentioned town, and found them lodged in houses without 
furniture, and half in ruins, The Minister of Marine, he says, 
received with gratitude the sum of twenty francs (or sixteen 
shillings) which M. Fontanier was commissioned to furnish him 
with. The council chamber was in the garret of a ruined tower; 
which the ministers had to ascend by a ladder. The only tole- 
rable lodgings which the President ever enjoys are on board his 
frigate. The towns and country exhibit nothing but the traces 
of war and desolation. You see the remains of Greek, temples, 
of Mahometan mosques, or Venetian castles, but rarely a decent 
house in sufficient repair to be habitable by a western European 
accustomed to the conveniences of life. 

A considerable expense must likewise be entailed on the new 
sovereign by the attendants by whom he will be accompanied to 
Greece, and the chieftains whom he must gain over when he 
arrives. He must at once invite out English or French officers 
to discipline his troops, and find the means of imposing upon the 
fears or satisfying the rapacity of the turbulent primates and capi- 
tani, whose patriotism, during the whole contest which has just 
been concluded, never rose above mutiny and faction. Nothing 
more singular, perhaps, can be conceived than the appearance of 
King Leopo!d’s court on its first establishment. It must consist 
chiefly of Kleftic chieftains or Turkish slaves—of the Coloco- 
tronis, the Petro Beys, the Noutzas and the Gouhras—of those 
who were robbers on the highway, or pirates at sea—of the 
leaders of banditti on the mountains, or the collectors of tribute 
in the villages, mixed with the political ship-owners of the islands, 
and the titled intriguers of the Phanar. To allay the conflicting 
ambitions, or to controul by employment, honours, or emoluments 
the daring turbulence of such a mass, will not be the least difficult 
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part of the task which the ruler of Greece will be ‘called to per- 
form. 

But a great deal more will remain to be done by our German 
Lycurgas. He must carry back with him to Greece the: im 
provements and Civilization which the world received from that 
classic land.’ Never was a more melancholy moral attainder to 
be reversed—never more lamentable disorders to be rectified, or 
deeper desolation and misery to be alleviated. ‘Two thousand 
years of slavery have branded on a quick and susceptible race the 
vices and degradation of a succession of profligate and unprinci- 
pled masters, from the Roman to the Mussulman. Whether sub- 
Ject to Latin pretors, overrun by the Goth, conquered and plun- 
dered by the Venetian, or oppressed by the Turk, they have been 
debased by a foreign tyranny, which has left deep traces of its bar- 
barism and demoralization: cunning, treachery, dishonesty, false- 
hood, mutual antipathy, perfidy, and the practice of all those arts 
of duplicity and servility by which helpless weakness endeavours 
to elude unreasonable oppression—latent pride to indemnify itself 
for contempt—avarice to escape plunder—and abject prostration 
to ward off arbitrary punishment, are but too generally character- 
istic of the race. How could they remain industrious, when they 
could not reap the fruits of industry? How could they maintain 
the virtues of truth and independence under the lawless exercise 
of the bastinado or the scymeter, from which often nothing bat 
suppleness or falsehood could save them? How imbibe any 
reverence for law which was every hour broken by their masters? 
What motive for cultivating knowledge for cultivating mental 
improvement, or advancing in art, when talent exposed to perse- 
cution, and superior knowledge only established a title to death 
or persecution. Even religion in such a state of things was ne- 
cessarily perverted, and instead of maintaining a’higher standard 
of morality, and a higher sense of human dignity, was itself de- 
graded by ignorance into an instrument of abject superstition. 
In such a state of things there could be no social union among 
the oppressed—no sense of public duties—no self-respect, or re- 
gard for public opinion—none of the benefits of the social system 
in which each man finds his place with its appropriate obligations 
—no co-operation for any: public object—no public spirit, and 
no joint undertakings requiring credit or confidence—no sacrifice 
of the present for a precarious future. They might hear from 
their priests that their ancestors were once a celebrated people, 
and they might observe around them some of their gigantic monu- 
ments: but they saw these memorials of former grandeur in ruins, 
while the mosque and the minaret rising amid its cypress grove, 
overshadowed not only the temples of their Heathen forefathers, 
but their own rude and miserable chapels. It need not, there- 
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fore, excite surprise that so little of any virtue but the hatred of 
the Turks was displayed in the late revolution, for their detesta- 
ble tyrants had scarcely left them any other. Nor ought it to 
create despair in the new government, that so much remains to be 
done to establish order, to extend education, to promote union, 
and to restore a better system of morals—the fruits of an im- 
proved civil administration. 

One of the first and chief objects which, with this view, will 
demand the attention of the new government, is the state of reli- 
gion and of public instruction in the country; or, in other words, 
the church and the schools of general and elementary education. 
It has been sufficiently established by M. Rizo, and is readily 
acknowledged by all those who have attended to the subject, that 
the Greek church has been one great cause of the preservation of 
the Greeks as a separate people,—that it has, in fact, been the ark 
in which their national character and distinctive existence have 
rode out the deluge of barbarism and Mahometan conquest, and 
which has preserved them, till the olive-branch announced that the 
waters had subsided. ‘The Sultan rather protected than opposed 
it, because it embroiled the Greeks with the churches or heresies 
of the West, more hateful to them than the fraternity of the green 
turban or the descendants of the Prophet, and because, by having 
the Patriarch in his power at Constantinople as the representative 
of the nation, he could, to a certain point, flatter himself with the 
idea that, in case of revolt, he possessed what the Roman tyrant 
desired, the heads of all his mutinous Greek vassals on one pair 
of shoulders. But the church, though not attempted to be extin- 
guished by the Turks, partook of the i ignorance and degradation 
of the people, in addition to its own inherent vices. 

The clergy, who are divided into two bodies—the regular and 
secular—have a different mode of provision, a different set of pri- 
vileges and qualifications. Out of the former, collected into con- 
vents or hermitages, all the bishops and prelates are selected. 
They require a noviciate, some learning, and are maintained by 
lands, or the ecclesiastical bank at Constantinople. The latter 
are made without any previous preparations, and are scarcely 
distinguishable either by knowledge or sanctity from the great 
body of the people. Scarcely able to read the service, they lead 
a life of poverty, and often of vice, dependant for their —— 
on the charity of their flocks, and ready to abet their irregulari- 
ties. In the province of Maina they sometimes blessed and 
attended piratical expeditions, intended for murder and rapine ; 
and some of our travellers found loquacious priests, who did not 
know what was meant by the Old Testament.* In the hands of 


* Sir W, Gell’s Narrative of a Journey in the Morea. 
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such persons religion is nothing but a mass of ridiculous super- 
stitions. ‘‘ Their worship,” says a traveller, “‘ is irremediably 
overcharged with ceremonies, feasts, fasts, midnight assemblies, 
dingy lamps, and black pictures, to the utter exclusion of precept 
or example.” ‘The places of worship, which these priests sup- 
ply, were, even before the late revolution, in a state of ruin and 
dilapidation, many of them without roofs, and many with broken 
walls. 

In the late troubles this devastation has been carried further, 
and still greater disorders have been introduced among the clergy. 
The new sovereign will probably find it necessary to convoke a 
kind of synod to remedy these abuses—to establish a progressive 
reform—to settle the connection between the patriarch and synod 
at Constantinople, in the power of the Sultan, and the church in 
independent Greece—to fix the manner of appointing bishops, 
and procuring them from the great seminary of Mount Athos. 
Some additional provision will likewise be necessary for the 
church ; and the Parkish mosques, with lands which were con- 
nected with them, will furnish im many cases places of worship 
and funds. Whether the conscience of the prince can so far 
yield to expediency or policy, as to allow him to pay an homage to 
the faith of his new subjects by conforming to their worship, we 
cannot say; but we place sufficient reliance on his moderation 
and good sense to be assured that he will not offend their consci- 
entious prejudices. Henry IV. thought “ the crown of France 
worth a mass,” where the choice lay between a mass and a crown. 
Prince Leopold, without being obliged to a similar alternative, 
_ acquire some respect for the “ Panegit and St. Spiridion.” 

ut whatever be his determination on this point, there is one 


thing connected with religion to which he cannot pay too early an 
attention—the education of the people. Some of our Philhel- 
lenes saw ae a necessity for schools and newspapers, at 


a time when the Turk still held possession of the land, or threat- 
ened invasion, and when arms ought to have been the only care of 
the people. Since his arrival in Greece, Count Capo d’Istrias 
has tried to do something for the promotion of education; but his 
time and his means have been very limited. The object ought 
now to be pursued with a zeal proportioned to its overwhelming 
importance. The peasantry of Greece are a fine body of people, 
who have lost their value by the ignorance or oppression which 
threw them into the bands of the primates or capitani. The only 
“ virtue extant” is among them; let education give them power 
to act upward by their opinions on the corrupt slaves of the higher 
ranks—let a school for elementary instruction be established in 
every district, and let society be regenerated by stirring the soil 
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about its deepest roots. A college, university, or national insti- 
tution may then be formed, and Athens once more see the wisdom 
of her ancient philosophers mixed with the discoveries of after- 
times, adorning the Lyceum or the Academy. But the first care of 
the government is to attend to the physical wants of the nation, and 
the repair of the calamities of the late revolution, and the adjust- 
ment of affairs which have grown out of a change of masters and 
system. ‘The plusquam civilia bella of Greece for several years 
have left vestiges which could only be imprinted by barbarians. 
The towns are ruins—the fields are waste—trade has been de- 
stroyed—capital has never been created, or at least does not exist 
—agriculture is deserted—the people of whole districts, having 
fled from their homes, are huddled together in places of asylum far 
from their houses and property—-the army is without. pay—the 
finances without order—the courts without judges, and the laws 
without authority. Nothing but the most laborious communica- 
tion can take place between one district and another. ‘There is 
not a carriage road, and scarcely a bridge in the whole country. 
The lands which the Turks have left, and the value of which re- 
mains to be adjusted by a commission, must be distributed. . The 
peasantry must be located on their new grounds, freed from the 
influence of the chieftains, and placed under the dominion of law. 

If Prince Leopold accomplishes the half of the task here set 
before him, he will lay the foundation of the best kind of fame 
among his contemporary sovereigns. - Though he has not been able 
by arms to contribute to the independence of his adopted country, 
he will become the honoured instrument of giving that inde- 
pendence its chief value, and thus earn that higher praise which 
Cicero bestows on the framer of wise institutions above the 
author of even patriotic victories, in the following comparison 
between the ancient legislators and the military chiefs of the two 
celebrated states which are now merged in the dominions, or 
placed under the sway, of King Leopold. 

“ Sed cum plerique arbitrentur res bellicas majores esse quam urbanas : 
minuenda est hec opinio. Veré autem si volumus judicare, multe res 
exstiterunt urbane majores, clarioresque quam. bellice. . Quamvis enim 
Themistocles jure laudetur, et sit ejus nomen quam Solonis illustrius, 
citeturque Salamis clarissime testis victorie, que anteponatur consilio 
Solonis, ei, quo primum constituit Areopagitas; non minus preclarum 
hoc, quam illud, judicandum. Illud enim semel profuit ; hoc semper 
proderit civitati: hoc consilio leges Atheniensium, hoc majorum instituta 
servantur. Est enim bellum gestum consilio senatis ejus, qui a Solone 
constitutus erat. Licet eadem de Pausanid Lysandroque dicere, quorum 
rebus gestis qaamquam imperium Lacedemoniis putatur, tamen ne minima 


quidem ex parte Lycurgi legibus et discipline conferendi sunt !”—De 
Offciis, lib. i. 
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Art. XITI.—Present State of Literature in Poland. 


Amonc the literary institutions of Poland which have most contributed 
to awake and to revive the literary spirit of that too-much-forgotten 
land, the Philomathie Society of Warsaw takes a prominent place. It 
was delightful to witness the interest taken in its proceedings at the 
public session of April last, by a large auditory of both sexes. In 
the chair was the Nestor of the Polish poets—the veteran Niemeewicz 
—the friend and companion of Washington; a man whose services to 
the literature of his country are obvious in every part of the field. 
He reported to the assembly the proceedings of the society during the 
a ing half year, under the two grand divisions of Literature and 

ience; and we heard with pleasure of various liberal presents of 
books, manuscripts, and curious antiquities. The speech of the presi- 
dent was followed by a dissertation of the Abbé Szweykowski, the 
Rector of the University, on the orthography of the Polish language, 
with a view to fix the exact value of the vowels i, j and y, the use of 
which has been always somewhat capricious ; while, according to the 
Abbé’s views, the complete removal of dipthongs and tripthongs might 
be effected, and thus the spelling simplified, the pronunciation made 
obvious and easy, and the words be traced to their parent source, His 
plan would establish a general rule of orthography, whose system 
should give to letters all the precision of musical notes; and there is 
really no reason why every language should not have such an alphabet. 
If prejudices in favour of what is and was were not stronger than the 
love of what ought to be, half the difficulties of foreign idioms would 
speedily be swept away. After the Abbé had finished, M. Kwiat- 
kowski read a dissertation on Polish medals; and then M. Kozmian 
repeated two — from his Polish Georgics, the first on bees, the 
second on the burning of a forest—a scene not uncommon in Poland in 
the dry seasons—a scene of the most tremendous magnificence, and 
offering to the mind of the poet materials of terrible and exalted sub- 
limity.. ‘The names of the newly-elected members were then read, 
among whom we noticed, of our countrymen, Sir Humphrey Davy, Dr. 
Wollaston, and Mr. Dalton; the two former of whom are, lest beyond 
the reach of those plaudits which break not the silence of the dead. 
One of the new members then delivers an academical discourse,’ which 
on this occasion came from M. Lach Szyrma, whose Letters on Poland 
were published in Great Britain some years ago, and breathe, .as did 
his oration, the most generous and patriotic spirit. 
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The Society proposed the following subjects for prizes :—1. For the 
best historical, manufacturing, and commercial report on the towns of 
Poland: 2. For the best description of the ancient popular traditions, 
customs, usages, dresses, &c. of the Poles: and 3. the best account of 
the state of Podolia under the government of the Turks, during the 
27 years which elapsed between the treaty of Buczacz in 1672, and 
that of Karlowicz concluded by Augustus the Second, in 1699. 

Warsaw must be considered as the central point of Polish literature, 
the most important works being published there; but in the following 
complete list of periodical publications are included those which appear 
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in Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Poland. They are as follow: 


Pamietnik umieietnosci czystych i sto- 
sowanych. 

Dzieunik Warszawski. 

Themis Polska. 


Pamietnik Warszawski lekarski wy- 
dawany, przez Dra Malcza. 

Sylwan, pamietnik lésny. 

Izys Polska czyli dziennik umieiet : 
nésci, wynalazkéw, kunstow i re- 
kodziet przez Lelowskiego. 

Slawianin tygodnik dla rzemiost rol- 
nictwa, handlu i. t.d. przez Prof. 
Kitaiewskiego. 

Kolumb, pamietnik podrozy. 


Sandomierzanin, pismo historyczne. 


Tygodnik dla dzieci. 

otyl Pisma tygodniowe. 
Smieszek : wesojeéy 1 lekkiéy trésu. 
Piast pamietnik technologiczny. 


In 1828 was published in German, M 
soon abandoned for want of demand. 


Gazeta Warszawska. 


Korrespondenta z rozmaitésciami. - 
Gazeta Polska. 

Kuryer Warszawski. 

Przewodnik Polski. 

Dziennik powszechny kraiowy. 
The Warschauer Bote has ceased. 


Journal of theoretical and practical 
science, (monthly). 

Warsaw Journal, (do.) 

Polish Themis, journal of jurispru- 
dence, (two-monthly). 

Warsaw Medical Journal, by Dr. 
Malcz, (quarterly.) 

Silvanus, Journal of Forests, (do.) 

Isis, a monthly journal of sciences, 
inventions, arts, and manufactures, 
by M. Lelowski. 

Slowianin, a weekly journal of arts, 
discoveries, agriculture, trade, &c. 
by Prof. Kitajewski. 

Columbus, a fortnightly journal of 
travels. 

Sandomierzanin, a journal for the 
publication of historical documents, 
(quarterly,) 

Children’s Weekly Journal. 

The Butterfly 

The Laugher 


} both weekly papers. 


Piast, a technological journal, (time 
uncertain). 


azin fiir Heilkunde, but it was 
he Warsaw newspapers are— 


Warsaw Gazette, the oldest newspa- 
per in Poland. 

Correspondent, with literary varieties. 

Polish Gazette. 

Warsaw Courier. 

Polish Guide (has disappeared). 

General Journal, all these are daily. 


In Cracow are published, the Gazeta Krakowska (Cracow Gazette), 


the Goniee Krakowski pismo polityczne, historyczne i literackie (the 
Cracovian Courier of politics, history, and literature), Dziennik ogrod- 
niczy wydawany, przez H. Wodzickiego (an horticultural ional, by 
Count Wodzicki), and the Miscellanea Cracoviensia, published in 
Latin, by the University of Cracow. In Wilna are published, the 
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Dziennik Wilenski, (Wilna Monthly Journal), and the Kuryer Litewski, 
(Lithuanian Courier). In Leopol (Austrian Gallicia),—Czasopism 
xiegozbioru imienia Ossolinskich (the Quarterly Magazine), and the 
Gazeta Lwowska z Rozmaitésciami (Leopol Gazette) ; and in Posen, 
the Gazeta Poznasnka. 

The most important modern literary enterprize in Poland is that 
undertaken by the printing establishment of Galezowsky of Warsaw, 
to reprint all the ancient Polish writers. The printing-office — 
of is now the most active, and as it was established by shareholders, 
its funds are sufficiently ample. This collection of old Polish authors 
makes the standard of the Polish tongue, and is referred to as the 
great authority by the moderns. The first works reprinted were those 
of Lucas Gornicki, who lived in the sixteenth century. His writi 
consist of the Dworzanin, or ‘ Courtier,’ which has a strong similitude 
to the composition of the Italian moralist, Castiglione, Gornuki’s contem- 
porary; but the latter has adapted his volumes to the state of society 
in Poland. Then follows the Kronika Polska, or Polish Chronicle, 
consisting together of four volumes. The fifth volume of the series 
contains a very curious account of the religion and manners of the 
Turks written by a Pole, who, having been carried a prisoner to Con- 
stantinople, embraced the Mahomedan faith and entered into the 
Janissary corps. It is printed from a MS. somewhat defaced, ap- 
parently of the beginning of the 16th century. The name of the author 
Is as yet undiscovered, the remarks are sprightly and often very saga- 
cious, and the particulars he gives as to the opinions of the Turks 
respecting Jesus Christ and his teachings are novel and striking. Then 
follow the works of the eminent Rey of Naglowic, in three volumes. 
He was an eminent naturalist, who was born in 1515, and died in 1568. 
Of hima short account will be found in Dr. Bowring’s specimens of the 
Polish poets. The most renowned of his productions is “ Zwierciadto 
poczciwego cztowieka,” Mirror of an honest man, which is at the same 
time an attractive picture of antique Polish manners, and a practical 
lesson of truth and virtue. Nor is his style less admirable than his 
philosophy. He was, and is, and will be, a model of the Polish lan- 
guage. He has never been surpassed in originality and correctness. 
He was a Protestant, and Protestantism was at that time the religion of 
by far the greatest proportion of the illustrious men of Poland. It was 
an epoch when the spirit of inquiry flew from bosom to bosom, 
and flapped the minds of men into energetic efforts of intellect. At 
the end of the sixteenth century, two-thirds of the nobility, or at least 
of the senators of Poland, had quitted the Roman creed. But the 
Catholic priests and Jesuits lighted the fierce flames of persecution, 
and heresies like those of Calvin, Luther, and Servetus were torn up 
by the roots by barbarous and bloody hands. Concealed intrigues 
and open hostility prepared a far less happy era, under whose influence 
Poland is still suffering, and will long be doomed to suffer. The ninth 
and tenth volumes of our collection contain the till now inedited Chro- 
nicle of Chwalczewski, and the tenth and eleventh the Chronicle of 
Bielski, both historians of the sixteenth century, and of distinguished 
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merit. An immense service has been done to literature, by placing 
works like these, which have hitherto been confined to the libraries of 
the: few, or to the collections of monks, within the reach of the many, 
They have opened a new vein for historical novels—a class of writings 
which begin to swarm in Poland as elsewhere, not only in Polish originals, 
but especially in translations from other languages, written by Poles 
established in other lands, and who have still chosen subjects for their 
romances from the national history. Such has been the course of 
Bulgarin in Russia, and of Bronikowski in Germany. From the Ger- 
man we have had lately versions of Bronikowski’s Casimir the Great, 
Bratynski, and the Election of King Michael. The last subject has 
given him an opportunity of introducing several remarkable characters 
as competitors for the throne, and to give much interest to the remark- 
able and stirring events of that busy time. No less than three candi- 
dates for the crown appear on the stage—the Ex-king Stanislaus 
Leszezynski, Prince James Sobieski, son of the renowned monarch 
John Sobieski the Third, and James Stuart of England, each having in 
truth some title to the disputed sovereignty: they have a meeting at 
Strasburg. Bulgarin’s new novel of Estherka, the Hebrew concubine 
of Casiroir the Great, is now exciting great attention. _Our Polish prose 
romancers are, Wezyk, Bernatowicz, Count Skarbek, and Madame 
Hoffmann, better known by her maiden name of Clementina Tanska. 

Lach Szyrma has: published three volumes of Travels, entitled 
Anglia i Szkocya (England and Scotland). They are the reminiscences 
of his journey to Great Britain, and are adorned with lithographic 
—_ and fac-similes of Scott, Byron, Campbell, Mackintosh, 

Vordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Moore. His descriptions are 
very lively, and his curiosity seems unbounded; men, manners, arts, 
sciences, literature, every thing passes in review before him. Of the 
poetry of Mickiewicz, several editions have appeared. _ The com- 
pletest has lately issued from the Petersburg press, the style is 
Byronian, and his Wallenrod is the best example of it. The hero is 
the Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights, the scene of action Marien- 
burg in Prussia, and the epoch the latter end of the 14th century. His 
Faris is an exquisitely-told Arabian story and of the most perfect of 
sustained productions of modern genius. Adam Mickiewicz was 
educated at Wilna, he has sojourned for some time in Russia, and is 
now travelling in Europe. Three volumes of his works beautifully 
printed by Barbezat have appeared at Paris under the title of Poezye 
Adama Mickiewicza, An excellent portrait of the author is attached 
to the first volume. 

The young Edward Odyniec has also had much success as a poet. 
He has lately published a drama called Izora, which has been very 
well received, though the plot cannot be lauded for much novelty, it 
being the so often told tale of the attachment of the two representatives 
of noble houses engaged in long hereditary feuds, so that a union is 
brought about both of families and lovers. He has contrived however, 
to give some additional interest to the story by a well-contrived com- 
plication of various incidents. He has published two volumes of 
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romantic poetry, and edited for 1828 an almanack with the title of 
Melitete. 

Witkowski has published lately his Pustelnik or Hermit of the Cra- 
covian suburbs, one of the principal streets of Warsaw. It is an imita- 
tion of the well-known Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin, of M. Jouy, 
combining, however, something of the character of the Hermit in Lon- 
don. It consists of four volumes. 

The business of translation is in a state of great activity in Poland. 
The difficulties of the Polish language have im fact facilitated to the 
Poles the acquisition of every other, and there are few well-bred and 
well-instructed Poles who do not speak three or four foreign tongues. 
The most remarkable works, especially those of French and German 
origin, speedily find a Polish version. Victor Hugo’s Bug Jargal has 
very lately appeared in a Lithuanian dress, Of Sir Walter Scott there 
is not a novel which has not been translated into Polish; respecting his 
life of Napoleon the opinion of the Poles is universally condemnatory. 
It cannot be denied that the Poles looked to Napoleon with great and 
earnest hopes, and remember him with affectionate gratitude ; for they 
believe, that had he lived, their country might through him have been 
redeemed and regenerated. Though there are many booksellers who 
are eager enough to grasp at any thing which bears Sir Walter’s illus- 
trious name, not one was to be found courageous enough to try the ex- 
periment of a translation of the Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

The English school of political economists is making an impression 
here. A translation has appeared of M‘Culloch’s Principles, and some 
of Mill’s Essays are in circulation. One of them appears in a late num- 
ber of the Memoirs of Science. It is that on Prisons and Prison disci- 

line, a topic which begins to share much of the public attention. Mr. 
‘Bentham’s Panopticon project is in consequence discussed with a good 
deal of excitement and interest, ‘In this department of the field of 
legislation a great deal is being done. Our prisons are improving in 
every particular. 

The Miscellanea Critica of the University of Cracow has just ap- 
peared. As this is one of the few periodicals in the world which appears 
in the Latin language, we give the particulars of its contents, The Poles 
have been celebrated in all times for their pure Latinity, and the mantle 
of Casimir Sarbievius appears still to be on the shoulders of many of 
our eminent men. The articles are: 1. Dissertatio Historica de Epis- 
copatu Lubesensi. 2. Philenon Are, carmen ineditum Simonis Simo- 
nidis. (Szymonowicz was an eminent Latin and Polish poet of the 
17th century, of whose writings Bowring has given specimens in his 
Polish Anthology.) 3. Josephi Jankowski Succincta Logices in Polono- 
rum Scholis Historia. 4. De Arte Moriendi, opusculo altero manu- 
scripto ineditoque, altero xylographico et seepe evulgato. Primus 
auctor Mattheus de Cracovia. (This is to enrich Spenceriana.) 5. 
Hermanni Schugt animadversiones in Sophoclis Trachinias. 6. De 
Martino Gallo, (a Polish chronicler of the 12th century.) 7. Literae 
Sigismundi I. quibus declarat: Omnes civitates regni debere jure Sax- 
onico uti 1535, cum animadversionibus Georgii Bendtkie et Cajetani 
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Trojanski, 8. Frederici Tryplin Meletemata in particulam quandam 
Epistolz Ciceronis ad Atticum, }.x. 3. 9. De Sueboldo Fiolo, primo 
Cracovize typographo qui Cyrilicis literis libros edidit. 10. Privilegium 
Casimiri IV. a° 1489, in datum de exsiccandis aquis in fodinis Olkus- 
siensibus. (The Fodinze of Olkusz were known in ancient times to 
produce large quantities of gold. Inundations overflowed them, and 
made them unproductive. The government has of late been applying 
considerable sums to drain the waters and re-open the mines, but with 
little success hitherto.) 

In Austrian Gallicia, a plan is now in progress of publishing the 
portraits of the most renowned of the Poles, especially those previous 
to the present generation, attaching to such a sketch of their lives and 
writings. A folio fasciculus is to appear half yearly, containing six 
heads, The first which has issued, has the likeness, and biography of 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, the modern Polish Meczenas, who died in 
1823; John Tarnowski, an eminent warrior, who died in 1561 ; Stanis- 
laus Rewera Polocki, a military chief, ob. 1667; George Lubomirski, 
commander and great marshal of the crown, who died in 1666; Samuel 
Macieiowski Bishop of Cracow, a great patron of literature, who died 
in 1550; and Nicholas Wolski, a well known statesman and marshal of 
the crown, who died in 1630. 

We have thus in a desultory way endeavoured to introduce our rea- 
ders into the fields of present Polish literature. It warms every Polish 
heart to know that in England there is a thought for them. 


Art. XIV.—1. De [Origine Authentique et Divine de ? Ancien Testa- 
ment. Discours accompagné de Disthageees et de Notes. Par J, E. 
Cellerier, fils. Genéve et Paris. 1826. 12mo. 

2. De VOrigine Authentique et Divine du Nouveau Testament. Dis- 
cours accompagné de Développemens. Par J. E. Cellerier, fils. Ge- 
néve et Paris. 1829. 12mo. 


Ever since the Reformation, the pastors of the Protestant Church at 
Geneva have laudably devoted a series of historical sermons, which 
have been and still are delivered on a particular day in the week, to 
the elucidation (accompanied with practical improvements) of the prin- 
cipal facts contained in the Holy Scriptures. The introductory dis- 
course on these occasions is usually appropriated to a popular discussion 
of the authenticity, integrity, and credibility of the Old or New Testa- 
ment, according as the facts related in one or other of these books are 
the subjects of the course of lectures which are to be delivered; the 
task of composing and delivering such introductory sermon is usually 
entrusted to one of the divinity professors, and most frequently to the 
professor of sacred criticism. In the discharge of this duty, M. Cellé- 
rier, the younger, who is professor of Hebrew, Sacred Criticism and 
Antiquities, in the Academy or University of Geneva, composed the 
two discourses, which form the bases of the volumes we are now to 
introduce to the notice of our readers. 
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In the first, from Gen. i. 1. the learned author takes occasion to dis- 
cuss the authenticity and credibility of the Pentateuch ; and then pro- 
ceeds to exhibit a rapid summary of the evidences of its divine origin, 
as well as of the other books of the Old Testament, together with sa- 
tisfactory refutations of some popular objections drawn from the 
alleged grossness, singularity, and cruelty of certain facts related in 
the Old Testament. 

In the second discourse, which is founded on Luke, i. 1—4, Professor 
Cellérier shows—I. The certainty and authenticity of the Four Gospels, 
by historical and critical proofs, and also by proofs drawn from the 
propagation of Christianity, from the consequent reception of the books 
forming the canon of the New Testament, and from a consideration of 
the sentiments therein developed. II. The certainty of the knowledge 
possessed by the Evangelists of the facts which they have recorded, 
whence necessarily follows, III. The certainty of the Gospel history, 
and consequently of the Christian revelation, 

It will be obvious to our readers, that in a popular sermon not ex- 
ceeding three-quarters of an hour in its delivery, many proofs can only 
be noticed in a very cursory manner. To supply the deficiency thus 
necessarily occasioned, and at the same time to furnish a compendious 
manual of evidences for the truth of the sacred writings, Professor 
Cellérier has subjoined to each discourse what he calls dévelappemens, 
containing a — investigation of numerous particular proofs and 
testimonies. These it is not necessary to detail, as most of the topics 
on which he has treated will be found copiously discussed in various 
masterly English works which are in the hands of every divinity stu- 
dent. But although little that is new can be offered on a subject 
which has exercised the pens of the most able biblical writers and di- 
vines, yet we should not render strict justice to Professor Cellérier if 
we were not to add, that he has selected the most striking arguments, 
and expressed them in clear and perspicuous language; and that his 
treatises are well calculated to confirm the faith of Christians, and 
lead them to study the Scriptures with sentiments of profound reve- 
rence and with entire confidence. 

In the elucidations annexed to his discourse on the Old Testament, 
we have been particularly pleased with his chapters on the testimonies 
borne by modern discoveries in favour of the Mosaic chronology, 
—on some common mistakes in the mode of forming a judgment of 
that portion of the Bible,—and on the Divine plan aie in the 
constitution and history of the Jewish nation. In his volume on 
the New Testament, the following chapters are deserving of repeated 
perusal, viz.: On the Veracity of the Evangelists, the Integrity of 
the Four Gospels, and on the Authenticity and Credibility of the 
Epistles, especially those of St. Paul, concerning whose character and 
mode of teaching Professor Cellérier has offered some very able re- 
marks and illustrations, and, finally, on the Entire Canon of the New 
Testament. 

Those of our readers, divinity students in particular, who are de- 
sirous of retracing the principal evidences of the Christian religion, and 
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at the same time of renewing or maintaining their acquaintance with 
the French language, cannot better employ some of their leisure hours 
than by appropriating them to a careful study of M. Cellérier’s unpre- 
tending but instructive little volumes, 


Art. XV.-—Discursos Economico-Politicos, sobre si la moneda es comun 


medida de los generos comerciables, §c. Escritos por D. Jose Manuel 
de Vadillo. 12mo. Paris. 1829. 


The contributions of the Spaniards to the science of political economy 
are not very numerous, though not so rare as some may be apt to ima- 
gine. In the library of the political economist, the works of Campo- 
manes and Jovellanos must ever hold a conspicuous place. Translations 
of the most eminently distinguished works upon that branch of know- 
ledge are not unfrequent in Spain; and Adam Smith has found a very 
intelligent translator in Don Jose Ortiz, who, besides giving the text 
with fidelity and spirit, enriched his version with very valuable notes. 
Yet when a popular system of government was adopted in that coun- 
try, in 1820, the legislature acted upon principles no less pregnant with 
mischief than contrary to the most uel doctrines of the econo- 


mists. A tariff was put in force, the more injudicious, as it was in- 
tended for a country where manufactures can hardly be said to exist. 
That measure, however, did not pass without opposition. Its effects 


being highly injurious to the mercantile town of Cadiz, the members for 
that place in the Spanish legislature were foremost to contend for the 
adoption of sounder principles, which the interest of their constituents 
recommended. Don Jose Manuel de Vadillo, who represented Cadiz 
in the Cortes of 1813 and 1814, and again in those of 1820 and 1821, 
and who afterwards became a member of the ministry in 1822 and 
1823, when he was at the head of the colonial department—a man of 
very extensive information and enlarged views—not satisfied with 
speaking in his place against the injudicious restrictions laid upon com- 
merce, was the author of a well-written pamphlet, in which opinions 
favourable to free trade in their application to Spain are explained, dis- 
cussed and upheld. That pamphlet he has now republished in Paris, 
during the exile with which he, in common with many of his fellow- 
countrymen, has been punished, for his exertions in the cause of his 
country and social improvement. To that work he has prefixed a 
short discourse which he wrote and read to a society or institution in 
Seville, as far back as 1805, in which the laws fixing the interest upon 
money, or what is called usury, are deservedly condemned. These 
two tracts, with a few notes and additions, compose the unpretending 
little volume which is now before us. 

The tract, which stands first, as prior in date, is learned and judi- 
cious. At the time when he wrote it, the author appears to have been 
unacquainted with Bentham’s admirable Defence of Usury, though he 
speaks of it with praise in a note evidently written at a much later 
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period. Little novelty can be expected upon so trite a subject, Yet 
it is satisfactory to see, that even in Spain men were found enlightened 
enough to condemn laws which still deface the English code. The 
tract is written with purity and elegance. 

The discourse upon the system of prohibition is of a more important 
nature. In it the author shows himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the works of the best political economists, and the application of the 
principles of the science to Spain, under her then existing circum- 
stances, is made with judgment. ‘The style is elegant and unaffected, 
though occasionally redundant. In general the work does great credit 
to the head and heart of the writer. 

In the substitution of a system of his own for that of the tariff of 
1820, against which his attacks are mainly directed, the author has not 
been quite so felicitous. We should suspect that he occasionally wavers, 
and that the obsolete ideas of a protecting system recur to his mind, 
though at variance with his general principles, were we not certain that 
concessions to existing prejudices are sacrifices which all the defenders 
of the doctrines of free trade have considered themselves at liberty to 
make, in order to render their opinions more palatable. 

Upon the whole, we beg to recommend the perusal of this book. 
While the legislatures of free America and enlightened France are still 
labouring under the influence of ancient prejudices and disreputable 
jealousies, it is consolatory to find those principles, which are so emi- 
nently conducive to the welfare of mankind, advocated by a member of 
a nation that is thought to rank very low—much lower indeed than it 
deserves—in the scale of civilization. 


Art. XV1.—Theater Stycken af Gustaf IIT. (The Plays of Gustavus 
the Third.) 2vols. 8vo. Stockholm. 1826. 


So rarely do Sovereign Princes devote their leisure to the service of 
the Muse, that when such a phenomenon occurs, we cannot fling aside 
the fruits of their labour quite as negligently as those of “ the mob 
of gentlemen who write with ease,” even though the royal productions 
should prove of inferior value. But Gustavus the Third of Sweden, 
whose Dramas are now before us, possesses claims to our respectful 
attention, both as a Monarch and as an Author, far beyond the mere 
circumstances of birth and station. In the former capacity he sought 
improvement from travel, when fashion, instead of setting kings and 
princes to run post over Europe, condemned them to yawn away at 
home the hours unfilled by business or pleasure. The same energy 
that dictated his foreign tour, enabled him to break the yoke imposed 
by the Swedish aristocracy alike upon the king and the people, and to 
achieve, by his address and courage, a bloodless revolution. _ He thus 
possessed himself of a degree of power beyond what the Swedish Con- 
stitution allows the Crown, but which only factious spite could deno- 
minate arbitrary, since it is generally admitted that he restored and 
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even enlarged the popular rights and privileges. In the end, however, 
his success cost him his life ; he was assassinated at a masquerade by 
Ankerstroem, the active agent of a conspiracy of vindictive nobles. 

As an author, Gustavus, whilst his literary subjects aimed at nothing 
beyond translating or imitating French originals, boldly struck out a 
different path, took the fables of his Dramas from national history, 
and treated them without regard to other unity than that of action, the 
only one neglected upon the Classical French Stage. Thus he has 
written Dramas upon the adventures of Gustavus Vasa; upon the for- 
tunes of a plebeian Swedish warrior, who, from a profligate, even a 
criminal youth, raised himself by sheer merit to fortune, rank, and 
honour ; with other analogous, and some more commonplace, pieces. 
It is unlucky that his Majesty was not as skilful in conducting, as judi- 
cious in selecting, a dramatic story, and that he consequently did not 
make the most of his subject. We shall, however, give such a sketch 
of one of his Plays, as may enable the reader to judge of his dramatic 
talents; and for this purpose, much as we admire his judgment in not 
mixing stale love intrigues with great historical interests, we shall 
make choice of a Play tounded upon a love story, induced so to do 
chiefly by our belief that the early and unfortunate attachment of its 
hero, Gustavus Adolphus, is not generally known. The Play is entitled 
Gustaf Adolph och Ebba Brahe, a heroic drama, and is dedicated to 
the royal author’s sister, Princess Sophia Albertina, in gratitude for 
her able performance of the heroine ; most of the pieces were written, 
it should seem, for a Private Court Theatre. 

Ebba Brahe, paternally and maternally related to the royal family, 
was early bequeathed by her dying mother to the care of Charles the 
Ninth’s Queen, and brought up with the Crown Prince, Gustavus 
Adolphus. A mutual attachment ensued. Gustavus Adolphus as- 
cended the throne at the age of 17, and privately plighted his faith to 
Ebba, but deferred their nuptials until he should have earned, by the 
punctual discharge of his duties in the war which had just broken out 
with Denmark, a right to indulge his inclinations. The Queen Mother, 
whose pride revolted from such a union, made use of the delay to pre- 
vent it, and negotiated a marriage for Ebba with Count Jacob Pontus- 
son de la Gardie, commander of the Swedish forces in Finland. The 
drama presents the result of these machinations. 

The day appointed for the marriage of Ebba with de la Gardie has 
dawned; the bridegroom is hourly expected at Calmar, where the 
Queen holds her Court; and the bride is anxiously looking for an 
answer to the letter, announcing her imminent danger, which she had 
dispatched to the King, then encamped on the Island of Oland, in the 
immediate vicinity of the enemy. A son and niece of Ebba’s nurse 
come from Oland, bringing bridal offerings from the peasant family, 
upon her publicly reported marriage to de la Gardie; and intelligence 
that the King is at that moment giving battle. An officer lands, 
bringing letters for the Queen, but none, as it appears, for Ebba. Of 
this circumstance her Majesty takes advantage; shews her a letter 
from Gustavus Adolphus, touching a project of peace with Denmark, 
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founded upon a double marriage ; persuades her, not that the King is 
unfaithful, but that he will sacrifice passion to duty, and instead of 
fulfilling his engagement with her, will marry a Danish Princess. She 
represents that this will give Ebba the appearance of having been 
fooled, and exhorts her to save her honour by marrying first. At this 
moment de la Gardie arrives, and the Queen assures him that her son 
destines his kinswoman Ebba Brahe’s hand for the recompense of his 
victories in Finland. The enamoured de la Gardie readily believes 
her; but desires to hear from Ebba, that he may hope for her heart 
as well as hand. Ebba, bewildered by the Queen’s arts, and by the 
fears and suspicions springing from the King’s apparent neglect, mur- 
murs some incoherent words about the Count’s achievements, her duty, 
the Queen’s will, and the King’s promises, which her Majesty cuts 
short by expressing her conviction that the bridegroom must now be 
satisfied, and cannot expect more from virgin modesty. She then 
drags away the half-faintng Ebba, and summons the enraptured lover 
to follow to the altar. 

The Second Act passes upon the Island of Oland. We here find 
Ebba’s nurse and her family occupied, almost equally, with their own 
affairs, (a double marriage of four cousins,) Ebba’s, and the battle 
which is then fighting at no great distance, and in which one of the 
bridegrooms is engaged. The letter-carrying officer returns in a boat 
from Calmar, requires 2 horse to convey him with all speed to -the 
army ; and whilst the horse is saddling, laments his having been pre- 
vented, by the Queen’s manceuvres, from delivering, in person, the 
King’s letter to Ebba, and compelled to entrust it to a-page. _Mean- 
while, Gustavus Adolphus has defeated the Danes, and leaving his 
generals to pursue the flying enemy, has galloped to the ferry, at- 
tended only by his favourite friend, Lars Sparre. We now learn the 
youthful victor’s sentiments from the following dialogue. 


Sparre.—Your Majesty rides so hard, that scarcely can I follow you. The 
enemy we have this day beaten, could not fly faster. 


Gustaous.—I have another victory to gain this day, yet dearer to my heart; 
I have to free Ebba Brahe from my mother’s control, and place her upon the 
throne, of which she is so worthy. Oh! my friend, share the feelings of my 
heart. I believe myself deserving of my happiness, because I would not enjo 
it until I had performed my duty. Informed by her last night of de la Gardie’s 
coming, of my mother’s intention of concluding the marriage in my absence, of 
the whole scheme, (I know not how to term it, consistently with filial respect,) 
informed of all, I was detained in my camp by the enemy’s stiehhuitonl 
Divided between the fear of losing her I best love, and that of missing the op- 
portunity of delivering the kingdom by a victory, I have suffered all the con- 
flicts, which duties so precious can excite in a tender heart. I gave my 
country the preference. Though trembling to lose my beloved, I remained at 
my post. But the instant the enemy’s defeat and flight consummated my vic- 
tory, I listened to the voice of love—lI hastened to obey its dictates. See, my 
friend, in yonder Castle, (pointing towards Calmar, ) happiness awaits me. It 
exists not in the grandeur and splendour surrounding me, or promised by vic- 
tory and fame ; love only can bestow it. Go, Sparre, hurry the boat. Time 
presses; Ebba sorrows; Ebba is anxious—perhaps mistrusts my faith. I 
cannot sufficiently hasten to console her, 
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Sparre.—But the peace arranges a double marriage between the two royal 
houses. The King of Denmark’s sister— 


Gust.—Is affianced to my brother. De la Gardie’s victories have gained a 

pvapors for Charles Philip, which the Princess of Denmark is to share with 
im. 

Sparre now goes in search of boatmen; and during his absence, 
Gustavus saves the life of the nurse’s son, who had put to sea in rough 
weather, and in a crazy boat, to relieve the general anxiety, by obtain- 
ing intelligence of the result of the battle. He further stays to assist 
in recovering the half-drowned man, is recognized as king upon the 
arrival of the soldier-bridegroom, (who in the recent engagement had 
rescued the King, and in turn been rescued by him,) promises wealth 
befitting their condition to both bridal pairs, invites them to Calmar to 
his own wedding, and learning from them that Ebba’s marriage is 
upon the point of celebration, embarks, exclaiming, 


Yes, gracious Heaven! I rely too fondly upon thy justice to believe that the 
moments I have delayed to discharge the chiefest duty of a king, of a man, to 
save the life of a subject, to do good, should have plunged my remaining life in 
sorrow, have struck death to my heart. 


The King’s confidence in Heavenly justice is deceived; but it is 
rather his previous act of patriotic virtue in staying to fight, than his 
humanity, that enables his mother to rob him of happiness, for the 
marriage, if not over during the entre-acte, must have been actually 
celebrating whilst he was fishing up the young peasant. 


The Third Act returns to Calmar, and opens with Ebba’s lamenta- 
tions over her now irremediable fate. She is Countess de la Gardie, 
and strives to subdue, or at least to conceal, if she cannot extinguish, 
her ill-requited passion. A page brings her the King’s long-looked- 
for letter, with the officer’s apology for its delay ; when, discovering 
the falsehood of the suspicions that had provoked her consent to her 
marriage, she for a moment gives way to despair. But her virtue 
speedily regains the ascendancy, and she is praying to be spared the 
danger of future interviews with him she loves, when Gustavus Adol- 
phus, unconscious of his misfortune, appears. His raptures, his ur- 
gency for an instant marriage, distract her. She cannot speak the 
fatal obstacle; he, notwithstanding all he has heard, either from down- 
right stupidity, or because “love will hope where reason would des- 
pair,” conceives no alarm from her evident distress and disorder. Even 
the bridegroom’s entrance does not clear up the mistake. Gustavus 
understands de la Gardie to ask Ebba’s hand, refuses it, proclaiming 
their mutual love, and intended immediate nuptials; and, without 
listening to the explanation she now tries to give him, hurries away to 
obtain his mother’s consent. The Count reproaches his bride with 
having made all three unhappy by her dissimulation; to which she 
replies only by assurances of duty, fidelity, and future affection, when 
she shall have conquered her unfortunate and henceforward guilty at- 
tachment. ‘Fhe King, persuaded by his mother that he has been be- 
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trayed by Ebba and de Ja Gardie, returns in rage and despair, but the 


Count’s vindication elucidates all, and he exclaims, 


What do I hear? She loved me! She was forced to give her hand! She 
has not betrayed me! All may yet be changed! Oh, Heavens! Light dawns 
upon my hopes, upon my love ! 

Ebba.—No, Prince, we are parted for ever! Gustavus, thou wast dear to 
me—I loved thee—but never more can I be thy wife. My vow is plighted ; 
my honour cannot break it; my virtue is known to thee as unchangeable. 

Gust.—I received thy first vows; those thy heart swore; those alone are 
sacred. Have pity on my despair! It iscruel. Thou who hast loved me, who 
still lovest me, speak one word, and all is changed. And thou, who hast rival- 


led thy king, who hast thought to rob him of his dearest hope, thy triumph is 
premature. 

cd * * * * oa 
Ebba, one word from thee, and I break thine unhallowed union! Our laws 
allow it. 

Ebba.—But honour forbids what the law may allow. 

Gust.—Honour ! 

Ebba.—Ask your own heart. To that judge I appeal. 

Gust.—Barbarian! 

Ebba.—Heaven wills that another should share your throne. Heaven has 
governed all. It was Heaven that blinded my eyes—that bewildered my senses 
to believe you false—that now endows me with strength to withstand your 
love, your power, your despair. 

Gust.—Thy firmness, thy fancied duties, shall not resist my tenderness, my 
agony. The voice of thy true, thy adoring Gustavus—the voice that has so 
often touched thy heart, shall vanquish thy cruelty. 

Ebba.—No! I cannot yield so criminal a victory. De la Gardie’s rights— 

Gust.—His? He has none! 

Ebba.—The holiest ties— 

Gust.—They were not freely knit, and may be broken 

Ebba.—Never! God sanctioned, your Court witnessed them. And even 
were I weak enough to break them, you are too great, too noble, not to punish 
such frailty with your contempt. 

Gust—All amazes me in thee, but all combines to break my heart. Thou 
teachest me my duty, and Gustavus Adolphus must not be weaker than Ebba, 
But what super-human strength does it not require! e &: 

I will resign thee—will live for my country, for my.people. I will obey the 
will of Heaven. Heaven has refused me happiness, has prevented our union, 
that my heart might be wholly devoted to my country. Trembling, I sacrifice 
my love. I know the bitterness of the sacrifice, but thy honour and my duty 
require it. I submit to theirlaws. Live then, worthy of the love I have borne 
thee, of the tears I now shed, and that will flow till death closes my days. War 
and honour point out the path by which I must seek the end of my sorrows. It 


is amongst the troops of defeated enemies, upon the field of victory that I shall 
seek death. 


The King’s good resolutions are confirmed, and his heart.is soothed, 
by the passionately sympathetic loyalty of the happy peasant family he 
had bidden to his wedding ; and the Drama concludes with his recon- 
ciliation to his successful rival, whose military services he rewards by 


conferring upon him the dignity of Riks Marsk, an office analagous to 
that of Lord High Constable. 
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Art. XVII.—Viaggio in Savoja, ossia Descrizione degh Stati Oltra- 
montani di S. M. il Re di Sardegna. (A Tour in Savoy, or a De- 
scription of the Ultramontane States of his Majesty the King of Sar- 
dinia.) Per Davide Bertolotti. 2 vol. 8vo. Torino, 1828. 


Berrotorti, the author of the work before us, has been known in Italy 
since the peace, as one of that useful, though secondary class of writers, 
who are endeavouring to supply a remarkable deficiency in the litera- 
ture of their country, namely, that of works of light and entertaining 
prose. In poetry, in all its branches, Italy is redundantly rich ; she 
is also abundantly supplied with books of erudition, of science, and of 
the fine arts, and is by no means so scarce in philosophical and political 
works as many foreigners are apt to imagine. But an Italian library 
of easy, instructive, and at the same time amusing reading, adapted for 
young persons, for females, fit for the drawing-room and the circulat- 
ing library, is yet a desideratum in that country. Italy had no novels, 
(for we can hardly class Ortis’ letters under that name) until Manzoni 
gave her a splendid specimen in the “ Betrothed.” Of tales there 
was a copious store, but most of them unfit for general perusal, and 
especially objectionable to youth. Tours, descriptions, biographies, 
were also extremely scarce. Miscellaneous works, such as magazines, 
annuals, light essays or treatises, were either unknown or ill executed. 
Bad translations from the French or German were the only substitute 
for a family library. Since the peace, several young men, especially 
in the north of Italy, sensible of these deficiencies, have started on the 
unoccupied arena. Besides Manzoni, Rosini, Sacchi, Bertolotti, An- 
gelica Palli, the authors of Sibilla Odaleta, and of Cabrino Fondulo, 
young Dandolo, and others, have published novels, descriptive letters, 
and tours. Bertolotti has been one of the most productive among them. 
We first heard of him in 1814, when he stood forth as the apologist 
of his country against M. de Chateaubriand, who, in his pamphlet on 
‘«¢ Buonaparte and the Bourbons,” had in one of his rhetorical flourishes 
been pleased to ascribe the vices with which he charged Napoleon, to 
the national character of the land of his birth. Bertolotti, then a 
young man, resented the aspersion, and in a short but well-written 
reply, observed— 


“ That whilst Napoleon was triumphant the French had claimed him as their 
own countryman, although a native of an Italian Island; but now, in the sea- 
son of adversity, they threw him back upon calumniated and ill-used Italy. 
Italy, however, never rejected him; she felt even a natural pride in acknowledg- 
ing him for her son, even while she was suffering at his baile, and deploring his 
errors ;” about which Bertolotti observed, that “in France Napoleon had 
received his education, in France he had began his career in the midst of the 
distractions and infectious example of revolutionary times, that to France, 
therefore, were owing the formation of his character, and the principles he had 
imbibed in youth.” 


Bertolotti has written since, in succession, the Amore e Sepoleri, a 
work of a miscellaneous nature, something after Sterne’s manner; the 
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Peregrinazioni round the Lake of Como, a pleasing description of a 
romantic district ; Amore Infelice, a short Piedmontese tale of the times 
of the ruthless conscription, some scenes of which are managed with 
considerable power ; the Jsoletta dei Ctpressi, a tale too much in the 
Werter style, and other productions of a similar compass. 

The present work is, however, one of a more elaborate cast. The 
author undertook, in 1827, a tour of the various provinces of the 
Duchy of Savoy, and this, as it was understood, with the sanction of 
the Piedmontese minister. He employed the summer and autumn of 
that year in this interesting peregrination, and the volumes before us 
present us with the result of his observations. They give a graphic 
description of every part of the country, in the shape of letters, agree- 
ably and even elegantly written, in an enlightened but temperate spirit. 
It is the only complete description we have of Savoy.* 

Savoy, although a very remarkable land, and placed on the high 
road to Italy, has been neglected by travellers, most of whom hurry 
through its most barren and dull district, the valley of Maurienne, in 
their way to or from Mount Cenis, carrying with them an unfavour- 
able impression of the country in general. Bui Savoy embraces within 
its snowy boundaries many a romantic district, many a beautiful valley 
hardly ever visited by strangers, and yet not inferior to any of those 
most frequented by fashionable tourists. The people, too, are honest, 
industrious, good-natured, and more civil and sociable than the blunt 
mountaineers of Switzerland. Living is cheaper than in the latter 
country, French is spoken by all, and generally with considerable cor- 
rectness. 

Our author entered Savoy from the Val d'Aosta, by the pass of the 
Little St. Bernard, and descended into the province of Tarentaise, the 
most remote the least visited, and perhaps the most interesting part of 
the Duchy. It consists chiefly of a long valley, watered in its length 
by the river Isére, a fine stream that has its source in the glaciers 
of Mount Iseran, and runs through part of Savoy and Dauphiné, until 
it joins the Rhone near Valence. 

Tarentaise is rich in mineral productions ; we may mention the salt 
pits of Moutiers, the lead and silver mines of Pesey and Macot, in the 
same neighbourhood, several marble quarries, and the mineral springs 
of La Perriere, lately discovered, and already much frequented by in- 
valids, It has a useful institution in the school of mineralogy and of 
mining, established at Moutiers, to which three professors are attached, 
a rich collection of minerals, a library, and a laboratory. This esta- 
blishment was re-opened under the present king, Charles Felix, in1825. 
A foundry for melting the ore has been established at Conflans. The 
lead mines and works afford employment to about six hundred work- 
men. The present king has also put into execution the long projected 


* The other modern work descriptive of this country is the “ Historical, Literary 


and Statistical Dictionary of the Duchy of Savoy,” written in French by Grillet, a 
native, 
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embankment of the Isére, by which large tracts of fertile land, capable 
of affording subsistence to 30,000 people, will be restored to agricul- 
ture. A good carriage-road has also been lately finished, which leads 
from, Annecy to Moutiers, the capital of Tarentaise, so that now tra- 
vellers can drive from Geneva or Chambery, to the foot of the Little 
St. Bernard. 

The population of Tarentaise does not amount to quite 43,000 indi- 
viduals of both sexes. Active, industrious, and early accustomed to 
hardships, many of the men are in the habit of quitting their homes at 
the fall of the leaf, and proceed to Piedmont, France, or even Ger- 
many, where they pursue their respective trades, and then return in 
the spring, to attend to the labours of their fields. Their churches, 
their charitable houses, and their schools, supported by private dona- 
tions, prove the good character of these honest mountaineers. The 
mode of courtship here resembles that of the Swiss highlands. The 
accepted lover repairs at night under the window of his mistress, by 
whom he is secretly introduced to her own apartment, where he sits 
till the morning, without, it is said, any offence to female virtue. 

From Annecy our author proceeded by Bonneville into the province 
of Faucigny. After describing the celebrated wonders of the valley of 
Chamouny,* he contradicts the absurd statement in the itineraries, that 
this singular spot was unknown to the rest of the world until the year 
1741 when MM. Pococke and Windham visited it, and gave the first 
information concerning its existence. As early as the eleventh cen- 
tury, Aymon, Count of Geneva, founded there a monastery of Bene- 


dictines, who cultivated the district, and from which the principal village 
of the valley is still called the Prieuré. 

It was afterwards annexed, by a bull of Leo X., to the Chapter of 
Sallenche. The parish church was rebuilt in 1707. But it was not 
yet then the fashion for travellers to explore mountains and remote 
vallies in quest of glaciers and panoramic views. Hence the — 

8, 


in which the valley of Chamouny remained so long. There is, how- 
ever, another district in that neighbourhood, which, although little fre- 
quented, is no way inferior to the former in beauty and grandeur of 
scenery. This is the valley of the Giffre, called also of Sixt, which 
runs. to the foot of the Buet. It is accessible to chars on the side of 
Geneva; there is a very good inn at Samoens, a town of about four 
thousand inhabitants, and another at the village of Sixt. The valley 
of the Giffre has over that of Chamouny the advantage of numerous 
and magnificent waterfalls. The Buet, a mountain nearly ten thousand 
feet high, commands the finest view in all Savoy. Its ascent is consi- 
derably shorter and much less perilous than that of Mont Blanc. The 
other or left branch of the valley leads the traveller to the foot of the 
Col de Taneverge belonging to that inaccessible cluster of lofty Alps 
that rise between Savoy, the Lower Valais, and the Leman, and of 
which La Dent du Midi forms the central summit. At the foot of the 


* The natives call it Chamonix, from the old Latin name campus munitus. 
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Taneverge the valley terminates in a sort of natural--funnel, ap be 
ately called Finimondo.. In this gloomy recess the.sun in the Soren 
summer days is only visible for three hours ! 

From the Faucigny our tourist passed into the Chablais,. another 
division of Savoy, forming the southern bank of the Lake of. Geneva: 
The scenery is here milder, though still beautiful. The high road to 
the Simplon runs along this district. The principal towns are _Thouon 
and Evian. Near the former is Ripaille, the favourite retreat of Ama- 
deus VIII., Duke of Savoy, who, after a reign of forty-three years, 
renounced the cares of the throne to his sons, and shut himself up with 
six noblemen of his Court in a convent, or rather hermitage, which he 
had himself erected. Five years after, the Council of Basle havi 
deposed Eugenius IV. in 1439, elected Amadeus as supreme pontiff 
A deputation of prelates was sent to Ripaille, to announce his election. 
After some demur, he was at last prevailed upon to accept the tiara, 
and assumed the name of Felix V. The greater. part of Europe 
acknowledged him, but Italy continued to side with Eugenius, and after 
his death with Nicholas V., who was crowned ‘at Rome, whilst Felix 
resided at Geneva. The latter, however, anxious to terminate. this 
scandalous schism, proposed to the rival pontiff certain conditions under 
which he would resign his claim to the papal chair. These were agreed 
to in 1449, and the ex-pontiff resumed his name of Amadeus, and 
withdrew again to his solitude of Ripaille. He survived his abdication 
only eighteen months. 

The province in which Chambery is placed is called Savoy Proper in 
contradistinetion to the general appellation of the whole Duchy... The 
town of Chambery is finely situated, and its society is. remarkably 
pleasant and courteous to strangers. In its neighbourhood is the cot- 
tage called Les Charmettes, famed in Rousseau’s Confessions. General 
de Boigne, who had served long in India, resided. many years in this 
neighbourhood, in his park of Buisson Rond, where he lately died. The 
Abbé Saint Real, and the two Counts, Xavier and Joseph de Maistre, 
were born at Chambery. 

Not far from Chambery are the baths of Aix, where a numerous 
company assembles in summer. In the same neighbourhood is the fine 
Abbey of Hautecombe, founded by Amadeus III. in 1125, and in 
which several Princes of the House of Savoy were entombed. The 
church was rich in monuments, inscriptions and valuable relies of the 
middle ages. During the French Revolution, the spirit of devastation 
broke upon the sanctuary, the graves were opened and ransacked, and 
the building itself fell into ruins. The present King has had the abbey 
repaired and restored to its original state. 

The early history of the House of Savoy is closely connected with 
the wars in the East against the Saracens and Turks. . Bertolotti- in- 
tersperses his descriptions with many curious records of those times ; 
no where the spirit of chivalry was perhaps more deeply rooted than 
among. the nobility of this mountainous land. Even now a high feel- 


ing of honour is found among the old though not wealthy families of 
avoy. 
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- From Chambery our author retraced his steps towards Italy, through 
the province of Maurienne, which every traveller must cross on his way 
to Mont Cenis. 

This work deserves to be better known, and would be a very useful 
companion to a tourist among that part of the Alps. In the Appendix 
we find an analysis of the various mineral springs with which Savoy 
abounds. We are glad to perceive that the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment is more awake than it used to be to the interests of this valuable 
and loyal portion of its dominions. The present King appears active ; 
he visits in person his various provinces, has had roads and other public 
works finished ; and even in the long-neglected island of Sardinia, it 
appears that civilization is fast spreading, communications are opening, 
and a better police introduced. 


Arr. XVIII.—Machines a Vapeur ; Apergu de leur Etat actuel, sous les 
points de vue de la Mécanique et de Industrie, — conduire @ la solu- 
tion accomplie du Problémeque présentent ces Machines ; avec un sup- 

_ plément donnant la Théorie Mathémati que rigoureuse des Machines a 
Vapeur, fondée sur la nouvelle Théorie Générale des Fluides, Par 
Hoene Wronski. 4to. Paris. 1829. 


Ir is by no means an uncommon remark, that the application of steam 
is yet but in its infancy ; a proposition self-evident perhaps to those who 
maintain’ it, but one which we are disposed to regard with distrust, 


That steam is available for many purposes for which it is not used, is 
manifestly true, but then arises the question of expediency, and whether 
manual labour is not in the end cheaper. Some two or three years 
since an individual obtained a patent for an engine to chop up firewood 
and bind it into small faggots of given dimensions ;—the cost of the 
engine and its moving power would have supplied all London with 
faggots for a year. Another gentleman, about the same time, contrived 
a machine, to be impelled by any adequate power, for splitting straws, 
(we do not mean an attorney,) but the price of the apparatus and the 
maintenance of it would have absorbed all the profits of the straw-plat 
trade. The employment of steam machinery in such cases is prepos- 
terous, and the adoption of it must always be regulated by the value of 
articles so manufactured, and such as are produced by hand. But fur- 
ther, the unerring results of experience have shown that theoretical 
improvements do not invariably answer in practice ; there is a certain 
degree of perfection to which workmanship can be brought, but which 
it cannot exceed, and M. Wronski, after having talked of the véritable 
secret of steam engines, may excite a smile from an engineer by the 
following conditions, which must be fulfilled before a perfect engine 
can be constructed, and the positive assertion that a machine which 
he has invented fulfils them all; of the machine itself however, as it 
has not yet been protected by a patent, nothing of course is said. 


“ The ‘ véritable probleme’ of steam-engines consists in constructing a machine 
which shall completely fulfil the seven following conditions :— 
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“ 4. It should be contained in the mathematical minimum of space, that is to 
say, it should occupy the least possible volume. x 

‘2. In this least space it should contain the mathematical mazimum of 
vacuum to be occupied by steam, and, consequently, it should have the least 
possible weight, yet fulfilling the essential condition of sufficient solidity to offer 
a complete guarantee against explosion. i 

“3. The construction of it shoald be independent of the place wherein it 
werner ty so that it may act every where and even during the time of its 
removal. 

“4. But further this construction should be the most simple, containing 
only _ of immediate action ; that is to say, without having any intermediate 
part for the communication of the motion. 

“« 5. The whole machine should be susceptible of common manufacture, that 
it might both be sold at a low price and be repaired every where by ordinary 
mechanics. 

“ 6. It should be able to apply its moving power immediately in every direc- 
tion, without wheels, handles, or other parts for the transmission of motion, 
and, consequently, it should act vertically, horizontally, or in any way that may 
be required. 

“7, Lastly, its moving force should be as far as possible continuous and 
regular, and it should thus afford the whole of the force contained in the vapour 
expended, losing the least possible quantity of this force to overcome the 
frictions inseparable from the essence of matter. 

in its determination a posteriori and a priori is the véritable 
probleme of steam engines, to carry them to the extreme of perfection. Now, 
unless we deceive ourselves, and that when supported by rigorous mathematical 
calculations does not seem possible, we think we can offer a solution of this 
problem in the construction of a machine .... which we shall call dyna- 
mogene.” —p. 245. 


For the reason already assigned no description of this engine and no 
clue to its construction is afforded, but the analytical expression of its 
power, and the dynamogenous factor, facteur dynamogénique, offering a 
véritable GENERATION INDEFINIE DE FORCE, & GENERATION ARBITRAIRE 
ET ILLIMITE£E de force, upon which its superiority depends, is most 
—— set forth, and to save our readers the trouble which we our- 
selves encountered, we shall explain this mystification. An expression 
consisting of several terms is found for the power of his engine; one of 
of these terms, the dynamogenous factor, in proportion to which the 
value of this expression increases, is always an improper fraction, the 
numerator being the tension of the steam in the cylinder into which it 
is first admitted; the denominator, the tension of the steam in another 
cylinder into which it is discharged from the first. So that the whole 
thing resolves itself into Woolf’s engine, in which, from the mention 
made of Mr. Perkins, steam of the tension, occasionally used by that 
gentleman, is to be employed. 

The history of the pamphlet before us we conceive to be this; the 
arrival in Paris of Mr. Perkins, and the experiments he performed there 
some short time since, set Mr. Wronski's busy head to work; so, 
gs. up what he could of that able engineer’s proceedings, and with 

. Arago’s summary of the history of the steam-engine in last year’s 
Annuaire for a text book, he sat down to write a history and invent a 
machine of his own. The historical part of the treatise professes to 
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have been composed three years since; but the continued references to 
the Annuaire, the arrangement, tone, and spirit of the whole are not in 
harmony with such an assertion, while the quiet intimation of the co- 
incidence between his own theoretical results and what Mr. Perkins has 
determined experimentally, point out, in the case of M. Wronski, from 
what quarter his knowledge was derived. We are no more inclined to 
deny M. Wronski’s general talents and ability, because we have hazarded 
the above statement, than we should be to question his propensity to 
mystification, because an instance might possibly be adduced in which 
he had acted with good faith. But while we think that he has been in 
some cases hardly dealt with, we consider it an insult to the science of 
Europe, that what he does know should be propounded in enigmas, 
which, when solved, not unfrequently turn out, as in the present case, 
an ass in a lion’s skin. 


Postscript to the Article on the “ Present State of the Netherlands.” 
See p. 400. 


—— 

Whilst these sheets are in the press, the Philosophical College 
of Louvain has been abolished, and the organization of the epis- 
copal seminaries will therefore meet with no obstacle. Events 


have, in truth, within the last two months, been multiplying at a 
rate too rapid for us to keep pace with. ‘The dismissal of a nu- 
merous body of public functionaries for voting against the govern- 
ment, and the collection of large subscriptions from the people for 
their indemnity, are among the matters which would otherwise 
have been noticed. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In the review of Professor Heeren’s work on the Polity and Commerce of the 
Great Nations of Antiquity in our last Number, we mentioned incidentally that 
the English translation published in America by Mr. Bancroft of Professor 
Heeren’s Manual of Ancient History had been reprinted here for the benefit 
of ourselves. We find we were misinformed as to this point, and that the trans- 
lation published by Mr. Talboys, of Oxford, is an entirely new one. The same 
publisher has also printed a translation of Heeren’s Sketch of the History of 
Ancient Greece, in which Mr. Bancroft’s translation was used, but very much 
altered and corrected throughout. 
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FRANCE. 


A votume of Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the celebrated Diderot, by 
his daughter, Madame de Vandeul, will shortly make its appearance. The 
manuscript had been in the hands of Baron Grimm, who ad sent it to a 
German prince, whose correspondent he was. A copy of it was recently 
allowed to be taken, which has fallen into the hands of a Paris bookseller, 
who is about to publish it. Some piquant extracts from it have already appeared 
in the Gazette Littéraire, a clever weekly periodical, which has been recently 
started in Paris on the plan of our own Literary Gazette. We copy the fol- 
lowing description of this encyclopedist and philosopher's habits : 

“In this manner my father employed his time. He wrote epistolary dedica- 

tions for the musicians, of which I possess several ; he sketched the plot of a 
comedy for a dramatist who could only write, and wrote for the one whose 
forte lay in plots; he made prefaces and introductory discourses to suit the 
wants of those who applied to him. One day a man came to him to beg him 
to write an advertisement of some pomatum which was to make the hair 
grow; he laughed heartily, but did what was requested. He did not always 
labour, however, for the mere sake of obliging. He had given up to his wife 
the whole of his little income, and very rarely asked her for money, and then 
only for trifling sums. He spent a great deal however ; he was fond of cards, 
played very ill, and always lost; he liked riding in hackney coaches, often 
forgot them at the doors of houses where he stopped, and had a whole day’s 
fare to pay. The females to whom he was attached cost him considerable 
sums, which he was anxious my mother should know nothing of. He never 
denied himself a book : hehad a taste for prints, gems, and miniatures, of which 
he made presents within a day or two after he had bought them ; but he required 
money to meet all these expences. He laboured, therefore, for public bodies, 
for magistrates and others who could recompense him liberally for his work. 
He composed discourses for advocates-general, addresses to the king, parlia- 
mentary remonstrances, and various other things, which, he said, were paid 
three times their value. It was with the little sums he received in this manner 
that he satisfied his taste for making presents, and the little luxuries of life.” 

Here is the account of his death : 

“ He went to occupy a splendid suite of apartments, which had been hired 
for him by the Empress of Russia in the Rue Richelieu. He enjoyed them but 
twelve days ; he was enchanted with them; having always lodged in a garret, 
he thought himself in a palace. But his body became weaker every day ; 
although his head was not at all affected, he was firmly persuaded that his end 
was approaching; but he said not a word about it, from a wish to spare the 
feelings of the persons about him, whom he saw plunged in sorrow; he occu- 
pied himself in everything that could divert and deceive them; every day he 
was arranging something new, putting his prints in order, &c. The night before 
his death a more convenient bed was brought for him ; the workmen took a great 
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deal of trouble in placing it properly. ‘ My friends,’ said he to them, ‘ you 
are taking infinite pains there for a piece of furniture which will not be wanted 
for more than four days.’ In the evening he saw his friends. The conversa- 
tion turned upon philosophy, and the various roads for arriving at that science. 
‘ The first step towards philosophy,’ said he, ‘ is incredulity.” This remark is 
the last which he pronounced in my presence. As it was late, I left him, in 
the hope of seeing him once more. 

“ He got up on Saturday, the 30th of July, 1784; he conversed all the 
morning with his son-in-law and his physician ; he had his blistering plaster re- 
moved, as it gave him pain; he set down to table, took some soup, some boiled 
mutton and succory; he then took an apricot, which my mother wished to dis- 
suade him from eating. ‘ But what possible harm do you think that can do me ?” 
He did eat it; then rested his elbow on the table in order to eat some preserved 
cherries, and coughed slightly. My mother asked him a question, and receiv- 
ing no answer, she raised her eyes and looked at him—he was no more!” 


A new drama by M. Victor Hugo, entitled Hernani, is now in rehearsal at 
the Theatre Francais. The representation of this is looked forward to as an 
event which is to decide the great literary question, which has been so long in 
discussion, between the classical and romantic schools. 

The Memoirs of Levasseur, an ex-conventionalist, receniiy published, have 
been seized by order of the government. 

At the sitting of the French Academy of Sciences on the 14th of December, 
M. Charles Dupin read the first part of an elaborate Essay on the comparative 
progress of the Private and Public Revenues in France and Great Britain, from 
the commencement of the sixteenth century to the present time. In this Essay 
M. Dupin justified, by calculations, the principle of the legislation on corn. He 
defended the law relative to the importation and exportation of corn, against 
the opinion of the advocates for the free circulation of the agricultural product. 
He concluded by drawing a parallel between the measures adopted in France 
and Great Britain, which, though different in their views, are founded on the 
same principles, and productive of results equally advantageous to both nations. 


We understand that there is to be a grand Musical Festival held at Strasburg 
on the 12th of April next. All the artists and amateurs of Alsace, and several 
of the departments of the interior, are to be present on the occasion ; and seve- 


ral distinguished musicians of the grand-duchy of Baden have accepted the 
invitation given them to attend. 


M. Serullas was elected on the 28th of December a member of the Academy 
of Sciences in the room of M. Vauquelin, deceased. M. Chevreul has been 
elected the successor of the same gentleman as Professor of Chemistry at the 


Museum of Natural History. General Rogniat has been elected an academicien 
libre in the room of Count Daru. 


M. Thiers, author of the History of the French Revolution, has undertaken 
the principal editorship of a new daily political journal, which commenced on 
the Ist of January under the title of Le National. The tone of it appears more 
moderate than that of the Constitutionel, to which M. Thiers has been for some 
years attached as one of the principal collaborateurs. A duel has already taken 
place, however, between one of the collaborateurs of the National and another 
of the Drapeau Blanc, in which the latter was wounded. 
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The report, which obtained currency on the continent some time since, of the 
death of Sir Hudson Lowe, which was totally unfounded, has given rise to one 
of those fabrications with which French literature at present so mach. abounds. 
It is entitled Memorial de Sir Hudson Lowe, and the materials of which it is 
composed are of that nature which will most likely procure it the honour of 
a saisie, and the notice of the procureur du Roi. 


The first volume of an extremely interesting and elegantly written work by 
M. E. Gauttier d’Arc, entitled History of the Conquests of the Normans in 
Italy, in Sicily, and in Greece, has recently made its appearance. We advert 
to it now principally to direct attention to a curious document published among 
the Piéces Justificatives at the end, giving an account of the daring literary for- 
gery committed by the Abbe Vella, an illiterate Maltese priest, who succeeded 
in imposing upon Monsignor Airoldi, the Archbishop of Heraclea, a personage 
of real learning and knowledge of the world, to such a degree, as to induce him 
to publish, as genuine, a series of documents popes to be translations from 
the Arabic, and relating to the dominion of the Arabs in Sicily, which were, in 
fact, the entire creations of Vella’s own brain. The title of this work was, 
Codice Diplomatico di Sicilia, sotto il governo degli Arabi, pubblicato per opera 
e studio di Alfonso Airoldi, Arcivescovo di Eraclea. Palermo: 1789—1792. 
6 vols. 4to. Another, which Vella himself published afterwards, of the same 
description, is entitled, Libro del Consiglio di Egitto, tradotto da Giuseppe Vella, 
&c. Palermo: 1793. 1 vol. in folio. In the controversy, which arose at the 
time respecting these manuscripts, the Danish orientalist, Tychsen, stood forth 
very prominently as the asserter and vindicator of their authenticity, while M. 
De Guignes and M. Barthélémy did not hesitate, on the evidence before them, 
to pronounce them rank forgeries. 

A detailed prospectus has just been issued at Paris of a new edition of 
Henry Stephen’s Thesaurus Lingue Grace, “ in which the text of the author is 
entirely preserved, arranged in alphabetical order, and augmented with the 
labours of the English edition and of the new editors; published by M. Hase, 
Member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, Professor in the 
Special School of living Oriental Languages, Assistant Keeper at the Royal 
Library, &c. &c. and by Messrs. Sinner and Fix; according to a plan submitted 
to the Academy of Inscriptions, and approved by its Commission.” As one 
of the main reasons which has led to the undertaking of this new edition the 
editors state :—‘ The English edition, which costs more than 50/. (although it 
had 1086 subscribers on its appearance), is too high-priced to be of the service 
to literature which might have been expected from it, and the list of subscribers 
to it consists rather of rich persons than of men of letters. Notwithstanding, 
although the plan of our edition is totally different, we should not have allowed 
ourselves to establish a competition which might have been injurious to the 
spirited publisher, had we not previously been assured by himself that his edi- 
tion was exhausted. We should have been afraid of incurring the reproaches 
which Scapula so well merited.” We have not room to enter into any further 
details, but must refer the classical reader to the Prospectus itself, which con- 
sists of sixteen pages in folio. The edition will be published in 28 livraisons 
in folio, in double columns, the same size as the original and the London edi- 
tion, upon a handsome vellum paper. The first livraison will appear in April 
next, after which from six to eight livraisons will appear annually. The price 


of each livraison will be 12 francs. Subscriber’s names will be received by the 
publishers of this Review. 


In the second number of a periodical quarterly work lately commenced 
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under the title of Annales de l’ Hygitne publique, there is a curious Memoir by 
Dr. Villermé, on the Stature of Man in France, and the consequences to be deduced 
from it for Natural History and Legislation. Among the curious facts which 
Dr. V. has demonstrated, is one, that the human stature is more elevated, ceteris 
paribus, in rich countries than in poorer, and in cities than in the country. 
During the existence of the French empire and the conscription, several millions 
of men were measured, and from their measurements it results that the richest 
departments always supplied the tallest conscripts, and presented the smallest 
number discharged on account of disease. The people of Paris are taller than 
the inhabitants of the other part of the department of the Seine, and those of 
Lyons than the inhabitants of the arrondissement of Villefranche. Besides the 
influence of wealth, Dr. V. recognizes certain local influences; marshy coun- 
tries produce a stunted as well as a miserable race; mountaineers are not tall 
generally, except in countries where the people are in easy circumstances. 

The deductions which M. Villermé has drawn from these facts are of two 
sorts :—the first, which apply to the natural history of man; and the second, 
to statistics and legislation. Among the first the principal is, that persons 
above the middle size are less liable to infirmities than those that are below it. 
Of the second sort the following are the most striking :—1. That the conscrip- 
tion presses very unequally on the different parts of the same territory. In the 
rich districts there is a much greater number of men fit for military service than 
in the poorer ones. Notwithstanding this, the contingents demanded from both 
are the same. 2. The age fixed for the recruiting ought to be later in the poorer 
departments and in the country, than in the rich departments and the towns. 
3. In the poor districts the men of the requisite height for the army suffer from 
the smallness of their compatriots; for they are less numerous to furnish the 
required contingent. In the department of the Allier, some years back, 55 out 
of 100 young men were under 4 feet 10 inches, while in the department of the 
Doubs there were only 8. In the first, therefore, the drawing by lot was con- 
fined to 45 individuals, in the second it extended to 92. The chances of the 
drawing were therefore very different. 4. By requiring men of tall stature for 
the army, the effect will be in the end that there will be none but little men. 
It would be much better to admit all capable men, and even where the capacity 
was equal, to take little men in preference. It is probable that long-continued 
wars tend to degenerate the human race. The conscription lays hold of the 
tallest men and those possessed of the most robust health, and the war sweeps 
them off in distant countries. (This fact had been already noticed by M. 
Charles Dupin in his Forces Productives, §c. de la France. See Vol. I. p. 481, 
of this journal.) 

A writer in the Bibliothéque Universelle of Geneva, commenting upon these 
facts, observes, that the difference which M. V. attributes to the degree of 
wealth, may also be accounted for from a cause independent of wealth, namely, 
the difference of races; in proof of which he adduces the circumstance, that, 
in some of the poorer departments of France, the men are taller than their 
richer neighbours. This is the case in Franche Comté, compared with the 
Cote-d’Or and the Yonne. In Britanny, the only province where the abori- 
ginal or Celtic race has remained pure, are to be found the shortest men in 
France; and it is believed that the British portion of the same race, namely, 
the Scotch highlanders as compared with the lowlanders, and the Welsh as 
compared with the English, give ground for the same remark. 


GERMANY. 


Baron Humpotpr has returned to Berlin from his excursion to the Ural moun- 
tains of Siberia. His observations on these mountains have led to a remarkable 
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discovery. More than two years since, struck with the extreme resemblance 
between them and the mountains of Brazil, he was convinced’ that diamonds 
ought to be found in Siberia as well as in America, This opinion was more 
strongly confirmed in his mind during his last excursion there, and from his 
observation the Comte de Pollier, who accompanied him, was impressed with 
the same conviction. This nobleman, (who is married to the Princess Scha- 
kanskoi, the proprietress of considerable estates in the Ural chain,) after quit- 
ting the Baron, when the latter took the road to Tobolsk, recrossed the moun- 
tains in order to visit his wife’s property, situated on the western or European 
declivity of the Ural. He gave orders to make search in a washing of gold, 
situated 25 wersts to the N.E. of Bissersk, and 250 -wersts E. of Peru. This 
has been attended with complete success ; and though no machine has yet been 
constructed, the children employed to wash the gold on tables have already 
found seven diamonds. Machines are now getting ready to make this precious 
mineral the subject of regular working. 


The grand Musical Meeting of the Prussian and Saxon Musicians took place 
in the University of Halle on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of September last. The 
orchestra consisted of 600 performers, among whom weré Schneider of Dessau, 
and Spontini, the director of the royal chapel at Berlin. The first day’s con- 
cert began with the overture of Olympia, the composition of Spontini, and it 
would be difficult to describe the sensation produced on the auditory by this 
brilliant morceau. A cantata by the same composer, in honour of the King of 
Prussia, was as loudly applauded. Spontini’s manner, though different from 
that of most of the German composers, is at present the subject of admiration 
at Berlin and the north of Germany. A hymn from his Agnes of Hohenstauf- 
Jen, and the Prussian National Air, concluded the evening’s entertainment. 
This last composition, the energetic words and simple and majestic air of which 
produce the most striking effect, was played with the most perfect precision. 
The stanzas were sung by Madame Schulz, whose clear sail sthontts voice 
excited a sort of magical sensation when, after the repetition of the chorus, 
relieved by the accompaniment of innumerable instruments, she resumed the 
solo of each successive stanza. This air is, perhaps, of all the master-pieces of 
Spontini, that which is most characteristic of his manner. He excels in the art 
of elevating and carrying along his auditory, by accumulating, as it were, 
the melodious concords to the point of intoxicating the imagination. Every 
instrument is brought into play to stir up the passion which he wishes to raise 
to the very utmost ; from the timbrel to the first violin, all of these have but one 
object, that of exciting the same feeling which actuated the composer during 
his labours. 

On the second day Handel’s grand oratorio of Samson was performed. On 
this occasion Spontini acquitted himself most nobly in the direction of the band, 
as a composition so essentially different from the rules which he follows required 
his whole efforts. He paid the greatest homage to the manes of that great artist, 
by entering for the moment completely into the spirit of his composition, and 
reproducing in his native city a work on which the whole charm of his genius 
is impressed. ’ 

In the three concerts which were given during the general meeting of the 
associated performers, the public were enabled to hear thirty-six morceaux of 
the very first order. The Society, desirous of testifying its gratitude to Spon- 
tini for his zealous and indefatigable attention, presented him with a gold 
medal, with the inscription Lyrice Tragedie Principi Germania Meritorum 
Cultrix ; and the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Halle, before his 
departure, conferred on him the rank and diploma of Doctor of Music. 
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Dr. Schneller, a professor of the University of Fribourg, published, about the 
latter end of 1828, a work in 2 vols. 8vo., entitled The Influence of Austria 
upon Germany and Europe, from the Reformation to the Present Time, which 
is remarkable on several accounts. The author lived 28 years in Austria; he 
is a Catholic, and was a professor at Gratz; he wrote his book while he was 
resident there, he sent it to Vienna for examination by the censorship, and it 
was returned to him with notes in the handwriting of M. Gentz, part of which 
are printed with the text. The book is written with so much boldness and 
freedom, that very few of the German journals have ventured to quote from it, 
even by way of censure. Frederick Schlegel, in his famous book on modern 
history, exhibited Austria to us on the bright side; Dr. Schneller shows her to 
us rather too much on the opposite. Both these writers agree in considering 
her as an immediate organ of Providence; but while the first views the system 
of the Court of Vienna as a salutary and conservative power, the latter regards 
it as a fatal obstacle to the improvement of nations. 


Another re-print of Stephen’s Thesaurus Lingue Grece is announced to 
appear at Leipsic. It will contain the new matter of the London edition, with 
copious additions by the Dindorff’s. It is to be completed in 40 parts in folio, 
price 8s, each (in Germany), and will occupy seven years in publication. 


NETHERLANDS AND HOLLAND. 


A new and complete edition of the works of Jacob Cats (dedicated, by per- 
mission, to H. R. H. the Prince of Orange) is announced to be published in 
13 volumes, 8vo., divided into 80 livraisons. The first will appear in March, 
1830, and the subsequent livraisons every three weeks. Of this author our rea- 


ders will recollect the interesting account given in our fourth vol. p. 50—52. 


HUNGARY. 


Qur friend Dr. Bowring has just published a handsome little volume, entitled 
Poetry of the Magyars, preceded by a Sketch of the Language and Literature of 
Hungary and Transylvania. It contains about 160 specimens, including seve- 
ral of those which were first published in the Article on the Language and 
Literature of the Magyars that appeared in this journal, vol. iii, p. 28—76. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Farner Hyaciyta, of whom we have had occasion to speak more than once in 
our preceding numbers, has recently published in Russian, at St. Petersburg, 
A Description of Peking, with a Plan of that Capital; translated from the 
Chinese. A French Translation from the Russian, by M. Ferry de Pigny, has 
also been published at the same time. A report upon this work to the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, drawn up by M. Klaproth, was read at a meeting of the 
Society in October, a copy of which appears in the Journal Asiatique for No- 
vember. From this it appears that Father Hyacinth’s work contains only a 
small portion of the original Chinese, which consists of 1080 pages, while the 
Translation has only 175. M. Klaproth has made great use of the original in 
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his General Description of China, which has been announced for several years 
to be published in English in London, the ap nee of which has been 
hitherto retarded by unforeseen circumstances. e Plan, which accompanies 
Father Hyacinth’s description, consists of two sheets, beautifully engraved, with 
explanations in Russian and French; but M. Klaproth regrets that if is defi- 
cient in the names of the streets, squares, canals, and the greater part of the 
bridges, besides several other inaccuracies. With respect to the Description, 
Mr. K. remarks, with some surprise, that Father H. has entirely confined him- 
self to the translation of his Chinese author, as it might have been expected that 
a man who had resided fourteen years in that capital, enjoying full liberty and 
leisure to traverse and examine it in every direction, would have given us some 
of his own observations upon it. A picture of Peking, exhibiting the aspect 
and usages of this ancient capital, and the impression which the sight of its 
streets, palaces, and temples had produced upon a stranger accustomed to a 
style of architecture, modes of life, and customs and usages totally different, 
would have been a most valuable present to European readers. Of all this, 
however, Father Hyacinth’s work does not contain one word. 

That learned Orientalist, Professor Neumann of Munich, author of the Life of 
the Armenian Philosopher, David, &c. is about to sail from London for China 
for the purpose of practically studying the Chinese language and literature. 
The result of this voyage will probably be very important to Oriental scholars ; 
and it is remarkable as being the first instance of an European scavan visiting 
China solely for literary purposes. The Royal Academy of Berlin has placed 
1500 dollars at the Professor’s disposal for the purchase of Chinese books. 


Dr. Bernard Dorn, translator of the History of the Afghans, (for which he 
last year received a gold medal from the Royal Asiatic Society of London,) 
has arrived at Kharkoff, and entered on the duties of the newly-founded 


Oriental Professorship, to which the Emperor of Russia has appointed him in 
that University. 


Dr. Siebold, of whose labours and collections relative to Japanese literature 
we had occasion to speak in a late number, has unfortunately excited the sus- 
picions of the Japanese government. He had obtained from the astronomer of 
Jeddo, (the capital of Japan,) a set of maps of the empire. The’ magistrates of 
Wangasaki, one of the five imperial cities, caused him to be arrested, and the 
maps to be taken from him; his papers were also seized and examined. In 
other respects he has been treated with great lenity, and it is now hoped that 
he will shortly be liberated, and allowed to return to Europe. The Dutch are 
the only Europeans whom the Japanese admit to trade with them, and it was 


in the capacity of physician to the Dutch factory that Dr. Siebold had been 
allowed to enter Japan. 


M. Silvestre de Sacy has published a short but curious Memoir on the Collec- 
tion of Stories entitled the Thousand-and-one Nights, in which that learned 
orientalist has satisfactorily demolished the arguments of those who ascribed 
to them an Indian or Persian origin: M. de Sacy’s opinion is, that they were 
originally written in Syria; that the collection was left incomplete by its 
author, and that the copyists have endeavoured to complete it by the addition 
of tales already known, or new ones written by themselves ; that the date of its 
composition is not very ancient, and may with tolerable certainty be set down 


about the middle of the ninth century of the Hegira, which would make it 
about 400 years old. 
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In page 479 of this No. line 2, for before mentioned, read hereafter mentioned. 
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Asovxir, Bonaparte’s fulse account of the 
battle of, 16. 

ABeagae, import of, 582. 

Achilles Tatius, notice of, 131, 132-——cha- 
racter of his romance of “‘ The Loves of 
Leucippe and Clitophon,” 131. 

Adultery, how punished by the ancient 
Greeks, 118. 

Agriculture, state of, in Spain, 74. 76— 
condition of the agriculturists, 76—im- 
provements made in agriculture, and 
notices of societies fur them, 77, 78— 
state of, in the Netherlands, $374— 
table of the capital employed therein, 
375—and of the annual produce, 376 
—vobservations on it, 377, 378—account 
of the agricultural colonies for mainte- 
nance of the poor, 401. 403. 

Akabah Mountain, description of, 202, 
203. 

Alba, observations on the foundation of, 
211, 212. 

Alcabala tax, in Spain, account of, 90. 
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Alezandria, anecdote of the scheriff of, 16, 
17—this city not given up to pillage by 
Bonaparte, 15. 

Alexius, emperor of Constantinople, his re- 
ception of the crusaders, 637. 639. 

Allied Powers, the treaty of, at London, 
respecting Greece, 287 — negotiations 
which preceded it, 288. 292—result of 
their treaty, 292. 294—extract from 
their protocol, 294, 295—review of their 
diplomatic conduct towards the Greeks, 
295. 310. 

Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, notice of, 715. 
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to the culture of, in England, 252— 
laudable efforts of the Astronomical 
Soviety, 252, 253. 


Anglesea (Marquis of), epigram on the leg 
of, interred at Waterloo, 224. 

Antediluvian animals in Brazil, notice of 
the discovery of, 459. 463. and note. 

Antonius Diogenes, the inventor of imagi- 
nary travels, 124—notice of his “ In- 
credible Things seen beyond Thule,” ib. 

Antwerp, flourishing trade of, 389. 

Apollo, fountain of, described, 204, 205. 

Aranda (Count de), character of, 549, 550. 

Aristenetes’s “ Erotic Letters,” character 
of, 125. 

Aristides, character of the Milesian Tales 
of, 120. 

Arrieros, or carriers in Spain, account of, 
82. 

Astronomy, practical, on the cultivation 
of, in England, 252—abstract of re- 
searches on the progress of physical 
astronomy. See Physical Astronomy. 

Athenian orators, abuse of their opponents, 
586, 587. 


B. 


Babylon, ancient, site of the remains of, 
152. 

Bahia, description of, 465—population, 
466—state of society, 466—commerce, 
ib.—slave market and condition of 
slaves, 467. 

Baldwin de Bourg, anecdote of, 653, 654. 

Belgium and Holland, Four Months in, 
222—presumption and vanity of the 
author, 223—specimen of his boasting, 
225—correction of his assertion respect- 
ing the Dutch language, 226—his ig- 
norance of the poets, 229—orthographi- 
cal blunders, ib.—misrepresentations of 
the character of the Dutch nation, 230. 

Bermudez (J. A. C.), Memorias de Jovel- 
lanos, 547—character of his work, 548. 
See Jovellanos. 
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Bertolotti (Davide), Viaggio in Savoja, 
712—notice of the author’s former pub- 
lications, ib.—Analysis of his Tour in 
Savoy, 713. 716. 

Bills of exchange, inland, circulation of, 
in Spain, 97. 

Births, in the Netherlands, table of, for 
ten years, with remarks, 368, 369— 
maximum and minimum of, compared 
with those of neighbouring countries, 
$72, 373. 

Biscay, account of the iron manufactures 
of, 95. 97. 

Blum (R. L.), Einleitung in Rom’s alte 
Geschichte, 207—design of his work, 
209—notice of his remarks on popular 
poetry, particularly Nevius, 217—on 
the poet Ennius, 218—on the prose 
writers of Rome, Fabius and Cincius, 
218, 219—on the early influence of 
Greece on Rome, 219—character of 
the early Greek historians, 220, 221— 
and of Livy, 221, 222. 

Bonaparte ¢ uis), character of, while 
King of Holland, 226, 227. 

Bonaparte (Napoleon), master passion of, 
3—anecdotes of him while at the mili- 
tary school of Brienne, ib. 4—copy of 
a report made to the King of France 
on his character, ib.—his conduct at the 
college at Paris, ib, 5—is appointed 
sub-lieutenant in a regiment of artillery, 
5—his destitute condition in 1792, 5, 
6—his arrest at Genoa and subsequent 
liberation, 6—employment in 1795, 7 
—his account of the transactions of the 
13th Vendémiaire, 7, 8—successes in 
Italy, 8—his mode of conducting his 
correspondence, 9—influence in the re- 
volution of the 18th Fructidor, 9— 
his difficulties at the time he made 
peace with the Emperor of Austria, 10, 
11—the real] secret of his expedition 
to Egypt, 11, 12—preparations for his 
departure, 12, 13—occupations on his 
voyage, 15, 14— instances of his hu- 
manity, 14—vindicated from the charge 
of giving up Alexandria to pillage, 15 
—his false account of the battle of 
Aboukir, 16—the great pyramid never 
entered by him, 17—miserable retreat 
of his army from Acre, ib. 18—correct 
account of the poisoning of his soldiers 
who were infected with the plague at 
Jatia, 18, 19—lying bulletin announc- 
ing his victories in Syria, 19—real his- 
tory of the cause of his departure from 
Egypt, ib. 20—his occupations on his 
voyage, 2i—arrives at Ajaccio, 21— 
perilous voyage thence to France, 22 — 
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real history of the revolution of the 
18th and 19th Brumaire, 93. 26—love 
of glory the dominant motive of his 
actions, 27, 28—anecdote of his con- 
ception of the battle of Marengo, 28, 
29—jealousy of his generals and offi- 
cers, 29—account of the publication of 
a pamphlet intended to feel his way to 
the throne, 30, 3i— Bonaparte believed 
not in friendship, 32, 33—his notions 
of honour, 33—severity towards two of 
his aides-de-camp, 34 — pardons an 
emigré who had been taken in arms, 
35—his motives in ordering the Duc 
d’Enghien to be murdered, ib.—account 
of his correspondence with Louis XVIII. 
36. 

Bonaparte (Napoleon), the younger, ob- 
servations on the coemneel: for placing 
him on the throne of Greece, 668, 669. 

Books published on the Continent, lists of 
the principal, from July to October, 
1829, 357.564—from November, 1829, 
to February, 1830, 726—number, for 
three years, of all books published in 
the Netherlands, 401. 

Botocudos, a tribe of native Brazilian In- 
dians, notice of, 455. 

Bourrienne (M. de), Mémoires sur Napo- 
léon, 1—his favourable situation for ob- 
taining information, ib, 2—motives to 
publication, 2— the companion of 
Bonaparte at school, 3, 4—renews his 
intimacy with him in 1792, 5, 6—re- 
joins Bonaparte in Italy, and is ap- 
pointed his secretary, 8—his treatment 
of Bourrienne after he became first con- 
sul, 31, 32—circumstances which caused 
his dismissal from office, 38, 39—cha- 
racter of his work, 40. 

Brasil, account of the diamond district in, 
450. 452—notice of a gold mine in this 
district, 452, 453—climate of this dis- 
trict, 453, 454—election of a king and 
queen by the Negroes, 454—modes of 
civilizing the South American Indians 
employed by the Portugueze in Brazil, 
455, 456—culture of cotton, 456, 457 
—state of education in the province of 
Minas Novas, 458—notice of some re- 
mains of antediluvian animals, 459— 
mode of killing the tapir, 459, 460— 
increase of population in the district of 
Contendas, 460—immense numbers of 
water fowl, caymans, and piranhas, ib. 
461—inundations of the river St. Fran- 
cisco, 461, 462—Negro funeral, 462— 
Antediluvian fossil remains, 463—com- 
merce of Cachoeira, 464—present state 
of Bahia, 465. 468—salt manufacture 
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in Brazil, 469—description of a thun- 
der storm, 470—notices of native tribes 
of Indians, 471, 472—difficulty of sett- 
ling in Brazil, 474. 

Breweries and beer trade of the Nether- 
lands, notice of, 384. 

Bricks, manufacture of, in the Nether- 
lands, 384, 

Budget, decennial, of the Netherlands, 
remarks on, 393. 

Buddhism, history and principles of, 491. 
493. 


Byron (Lord), observations on his joining 
the cause of the Greeks, 283, 284. 


Cc. 


Cachoeira, in Brazil, account of the com- 
merce of, 464, 

Cappello (Bianca), adventures of, 477, 
478—becomes the mistress of Frances- 
co de Medici, 478—by whom she is 
married, 479. 483, 484—their death 
by poison, 480—notice of Carlo Capel- 
lo, 484. 

Canal-Navigation, state of, in Spain, 85, 
86—and in the Netherlands, 386. 

Capod’ Istria (Count), presidentof Greece, 
his wise conduct, 312—state of the 
country at the time of his arrival, 695— 
account of his administration, 313. 315. 

Carthage, navigation and commerce of, 
154. 157. 

Castile (Council of), sage decision of, 85. 

Caymans or alligators of Brazil, account 
of, 461. 

Celestial Bodies, on the rotation of, 243. 
246—and on their figures, 246. 251. 
Cellérier (J. E), Discours sur ?Authen- 
ticité de ? Ancien et Nouveau Testament, 
704—analysis of his treatises, 705— 
remarks on the execution of them, ib. 

Chancery (Court of), in England, sketch 
of the early history and proceedings of, 
598. 601—Lord Bacon’s acknowledg- 
ment of the need of reform in this court, 
601—notice of various nugatory at- 
tempts for this purpose, 602, 605—ex- 
pense of proceedings in this court, 604, 
note—the present time favourable to the 
remedy of its evils, 604, 605—effects 
of increased equity jurisdiction, in aug- 
menting the business of the Court of 
Chancery, 614, 615—prolixity and ex- 
pense of the proceedings in it, 616— 
observations on the office of masters in 
chancery, and on the persons appointed 
to it, 617, 618—on their fees and those 
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of their clerks, 618, 619—suggestion 
for a court of appeals, 620—summary 
of improvements proposed, 621, 622. 

Charitable Institutions in the Netherlands, 
table of, 403. 

Chariton’s ‘“* Loves of Chereas and Calli- 
thoe,” character of, 132. 

China, notice of the mission of the Jesuits 
to, 486, 487—account of the religious 
sects in that country, 488. 493—notices 
of the introduction of Christianity into 
China, 493, 494—missionary labours 
of Johannes 4 Monte Corvino, 495— 
of the Jesuits, Matthew Ricci, ib.— 
and Adam Schall, 496 — of Father 
Rhodes and the French missionaries, 
497, 498—of Father Verbiest, 499, 
500—of Tachard and other French mis- 
missionaries, 500—jealousy of the Do- 
minicans against the the Jesuits, 501— 
progress of Christianity in the province 
of Setchuen, in the 18th century, 50¢ 
—perilous adventures of a missionary 
in 1767, 503, 506—persecution of mis- 
sionaries in China, 506—account of the 
Tsao-tsee or white water-lily sect, 507 
and of a conspiracy of some members 
of that sect against the Chinese -go- 
vernment, in 1790, 508. 510—detection 
of it, and consequent persecution of the 
Christians. 511. 513—examination of 
Mr de Saint Martin, Bishop of Cara- 
dra, by a Mandarin, 514—515—result 
of the Roman Catholic mission in China, 
515—and of the Protestant mission, 
515, 516. 

Christians, false charges of the heathens 
against, refuted, 591. 

Civilization, superior, of European nations 
and their cities accounted for, 474. 

Clergy, Spanish, taxes paid by, 92, 93— 
present state of the clergy in Greece, 
696, 697. 

Cloth, state of the manufacture of, in 
Spain, 95—and in the Netherlands, 
380. 

Coasting Trade of Spain, 98. 

Codrington (Admiral Sir Edward), gallant 
conduct of, against Ibrahim, Pacha of 
Egypt, 296—how far he and the admi- 
rals of France and Russia were entitled 
to propose terms to him, or to press his 
immediate return to Egypt, 297, 298— 
his vindication of himself, for not pre- 
venting Ibrahim from carrying off seve- 
ralthousand Greek captives, 302—letter 
from Sir Edward Codrington relative 
to his conduct, 670—67 2. 

Collard (Royer), observations of, on the 
judicial constitution of France, 607— 
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on the ignorance of the majority of 
French judges, 609, 610. 

Collieries of the Netherlands, account of, 
379, 380. 

Colonies for the maintenance of the poor 
in the Netherlands, account of, 401, 
402—benefits resulting from them, 402, 
403. 

Comets, on the perturbations of the orbits 
of, 238—calculation of the subsequent 
appearances of the comet, whose ap- 

arance had been predicted by Dr. 
alley in 1759, 239—of the comet, 
observed by M. Encke, 240, 241—and 
of that observed by M. Biela, 241, 242. 

Commerce of ancient Carthage, 154—157 
—principal commercial routes in the 
Persian empire, 147. 151—account of 
the commerce of the Netherlands, $87 
—391—of Cachoeira, in Brazil, 464— 
and of Bahia, 466. 

Commissioners of Bankrupt, observations 
on the tribunal of, and on the persons 
nominated to this office, 616, 617. 

Confucius, tenets of, and of his followers, 
488, 489. 

Conon, specimen of the “ Narrations’’ of, 
121, 122. 

Constant (Benjamin), remarks of, on 
Schiller’s character of Thekla, 72, 73— 
character of his imitation of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, 41. 

Constantine Manasses, a Greek romancer, 
notice of, 138. 

Cooper (C. P.), Lettres d’ un Frangois sur 
la Cour de la Chancerie Anglaise, 598— 
his description of Lord Eldon’s presiding 
in court, 611—chavracter of Sir John 
Leach, 612, 613—observations of, on 
the evils arising from the increased ju- 
risdiction of the court of chancery, 614, 
615—on the prolixity of chancery pro- 
ceedings, 616—onthe personsappointed 
commissioners of bankrupt, 617, 618— 
and masters in chancery, 619—his sug- 
gestion for the establishment of a su- 
preme court of appeals, 620—reply to 
the objection of innovation against the 
establishment of a court of appeals from 
the colonies, 620, 621—summary of the 
improvements proposed by him, 621, 
622—observations thereon, 623. 

Corn Trade, foreign, of Spain, observations 
on, and on the obstacles to tlie trans- 
port of grain from the interior to the 
coast, 78—80. 82—table of the aver- 
age prices of corn, &c, for one year, 
from Sept. 1827 to Sept. 1828, 81. 

Cortese (Giulio Cesare), a Neapolitan poet, 
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biographical notice of, 165—analysis 
of his “ La Vajeisseide,” with the com- 
raentaries of Zito, 169—167—of his 
“* Micco Passaro Innammorato,” 168— 
of his “ Cerriglio Incantato,” with spe- 
cimens, 168, 168 —character of his 
minor poems, 169, 170. 

Cotton manvfactures in the ‘Netherlands, 
state of, 383—accbunt of the culture of 
cotton in Brazil, 456—458. 

Cours Royales and Cour de Cassation, in 
France, jurisdiction of, 607—remarks 
thereon, 607, 608. 

Crime, state of, in France, 104, 105— 
table of criminal cases brought before 
the different courts in 1826, 106—and 
of the sentences awarded on them, ib.— 
classification of those sentences, 107— 
remarks thereon, 107, 108—comparison 
of the state of crime in the Netherlands 
and in France, 405—407 —tables of the 
state of crime in the Netherlands gene- 
rally, and in each province in particular, 
408, 409. 

Crusades, probable motives which led men 
to undertake, 623, 624—variety and 
interest of the topics which the history 
of the Crusades embraces, 624—625— 
the history of them why neglected, 625 
—account of Peter the Hermit’s preach- 
ing of the Crusades, 633—feudalism the 
governing principle of the Crusades, 
633, 634—opinion of modern historians 
on the causes of the Crusades, 634, 635 
—description of the pilgrims after the 
council of Clermont, 636, 637—arrival 
of the armies of the first crusaders at 
Constantinople, and their reception by 
the emperor Alexius, 637 —639—obser- 
vations on their numbers, 639—641— 
first battle of the crusaders with the 
Turks, 642 —Turkish and Frankish 
mode of fighting, 642, 643—notice of 
some striking circumstances in the Cru- 
sades, 644—645—account of the inven- 
tion of the holy lance, 645—647— 
legend of Angelram, 647,648—number 
of crusaders who are said to have pe- 
rished, 648—notice of the capture of 
Jerusalem, 649, 650—character of the 
princes who led the pilgrims, 650, 651 
—effects of the Holy Cross on the 
minds of the crusaders, and their 
mode of commencing a battle, 652, 
653. 

Currency of Spain, state of, 97, 98. 

Cyrene, sketch of the ancient history of, 
206—notices of ancient remains in the 
Cyrenaica, 201, 202. 205. 
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D, 


Dante (Alighieri), La Divina Contmiedia, 
con comento di Rossetti, 419—-nember of 
commentators on his poems, 419, 440— 
compatison of things sacted and pro- 
fane in it, 421—-424—design of Dante’s 
treatise on monarchy, 424, 425—anec- 
dotes of him, 425, 426—analysis of 
that treatise, 426—429 — remarks on 
Dante’s love of allegory, 430, 431—a 
double meaning acknowledged by him 
in his “‘ Commedia,” 431—opinton of 
Signor Rossetti, that Virgit is the type 
of political philosophy, 432—illustra- 
tion of some passages by this new ex- 
planation, 432—-437 —application of it 
to the elucidation of Dante’s description 
of hell, 437,438—remarks on the com- 
mentator’s hypothesis of a politico-reli- 
gious sect to purify the doctrines of the 
Romish Church, and to reform the 
abuses of its administration, 438—448. 

= on biographical notice of, 349, 


Dead. treatment of, by the ancient Greeks, 
118. 

Deaths, table of the number of, in the 
Netherlands, 368—comparison of thein 
with the number of deaths in France and 
in. Great Britain, 369—maximum and 
minimum of deaths, compared with those 
of neighbouring countries, 372, 373. 

Demonology of the ancients, particularly 
of the Gnostics, observations on, 580. 
533. 

Denon (le Baron Vivant} Monumens des 
Arts du Dessin, &c., 256—~anecdote of 
Denon and Voltaire, 258—of Denon 
and Robespierre, 259—remarks on the 
bulk of bis volumes, 260—analysis of 
his work, with critical observations, 
261—268. 

Diamond district of Brazil, climate of, 453, 
454—strict regulations of the govern- 
ment respecting it, 450, 451—and also 
the diamond-washing, 451—smuggling 
of diamonds, 452—notice of a gold 
mine in this district, 452, 453. 

Diderot, anecdotes of, 719, 720—his last 
moments, 720. 

Distilleries, Dutch, notice of, 384. 

Divorces, number of, in the Netherlands, 
368, 369. 

Dominicans, cabals of, against the Jesuit 
missionaries in China, 501. 

Dumont (M.) Biographical notice of, 518 
— birth and education, ib.—chosen one 
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of the pastors of the city of Geneva, ib. 
—becomes a voluntary exile at St. 
Petersburgh, 319—forms an acquaint- 
ance with the first Marquis of Lans- 
downe and Sir Samuel Romilly, S19 — 
and Mr. George Wilson, 320—goes to 
France and assists Mirabean, $20, 321 
—returns to England, 321—publishes 
the Traité de Legislation, ib.—import- 
ance and value of his labours, 322, “ 
—return to Geneva, 323— 

member of the supremé council om, 
324—his amiable character and death, 
324. 

Duval (Amaury), observations of, on the 
antiquity of the Hindoos, 263—on the 
artists of China, 264—his character of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 267—bombastical 
description of a fragment of Egyptian 
papyrus, 269—his lamentation on the 
restoration of the works of art at Paris 
to their original possessors, 270. 


E. 


Earth, on the various modes of ascertain- 
ing the figure of, 248—notice of the 
operations for measuring degrees on its 
surface, 2449—251. 

Education, state of, in the Netherlands, 
397—400—and in the province of Mi- 
nas Novas, in Brazil, 458—observations 
on the mode of teaching Latin and 
Greek in English schools, 657— abstract 
of M. Jacotot’s system of education, to 
the learning and. mastering of a verna- 
cular tongue, 658. 662—analysis of his 
principles, 662—664—rapid spread of 
his system of education, 655, 656. 

Eldon (Lord), description of his presiding 
in the court of chancery, 611. 

Ennius, character of the poetry of, 218. 
Epiphanius, character of, 589—notice of 
his charges against the Gnosties, 590. 
Espionage, anecdotes of Bonaparte’s sys- 

tem of, 30, 31. 

Eumathius’s romance of “ Isménius and 
Ismenia,” character of, 133. 

Expenditure, public, of the Netherlands, 
table of the principal branches and 
amoonts of, with remarks, 398—395— 
of Greece, 692. 

Experts, table of the official value of, from 
Spain in the year 1816, 99, note—re- 
marks thereon, ib.—table of the exports 
of England and of the Netherlands, 387 
—amount of export duties, in ‘the Ne- 
therlands, 389, 
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F. 


Fabre (Auguste), Histoire du Siége de 
Missolonghi, 27 1—character of the work, 
276, 277. 

Farms and Farmers in Spain, state of, 75. 

Fathers of the church, value of the writings 
of, 592—notice of the efforts of some 
of them to supplant Pagan classics by 
their own productions, 576, 577. 

Flemings and Dutch, causes of the anti- 
pathy of, 228. 

Food of the labouring classes in Spain, and 
prices thereof, 103. 

Foscolo (Ugo), Operette Varie, 335 — 
translation of one of his letters relative 
to his literary pursuits, with corrective 
notes, 335—337—his death, 337. 

Fossil remains in Brazil, account of, 463. 

France, observations on the judicial con- 
stitution of, 607 ,6V08—and on the igno- 
rance of the majority of the judges, 
609, 610—literary intelligence from, 
348—350. 719—722— observations 
on the expedition from, to Greece, 303— 
305—extract from a memoir of the 
French minister at Constantinople on 
the designs of the allies, 306. 

Fredericsord establishments for the em- 
ployment and maintenance of the poor 
in the Netherlands, account of, 402. 


G. 


Geology of Marmarica, 196, 197. 

Germany, character of the theologians of, 
570, 571—literary intelligence from, 
351, 552. 722—724. 

Giffré, notice of the valley of, in Savoy, 
714, 

Tvweig, primitive meaning of, 

Gnosticism, origin of, 572—many of their 
speculations of eastern origin, 573, 
574—sketch of their learning in divine 
things, 575—579—notice of their sup- 
posed power to controul spirits, 580. 
582, 583—mystical meaning of the 
word ARpagac, 582—elevated morality 
of the Gnostics, 584, 585—the excesses 
committed by a few, the probable cause 
of the whole body being stigmatized as 
licentious, 586—vituperations of Ter- 
tullian against the Gnostic Marcion, 
588, 589—remarks on the accusations 
of the credulous Epiphanius, 589, 590 
—examinations of the charges of im- 
morality, murder, and cannibalism, 
brought against the Gnostics, 590, 591. 

Godoy (Manuel), Prince of the Peace, 


anecdotes and character of, 552, 553— 
his hatred and persecution of Jovella- 
nos, 554, 555. 

Gold Mine in Brazil, account of, 452, 453. 

Gorges (M. de), notice of the colliery of, 
379, 380. 

Gorostiza (Manuel Edoardo de), Theatre 
Original, 328—notice of the author, ib. 
—analysis of one of his comedies, ib. 
329, 330. 

Grain, state of the trade in Spain, 783— 
81. 

Graneries, public, in Spain, notice of, 78, 


Greece, early influence of, on ‘ancient 
Rome, 219, 220—romance, why not 
cultivated bythe ancient Greeks in their 
early ages, 108, 109—the ground-work 
of the Greek character, 1810, 1813— 
manners of the Greeks in civil life, 114, 
115—state of the women, 115, 119— 
marriage rites of the Spartans, 116—of 
the Athenians, 116, 117—treatment of 
adulterers, 118—of the sick and dead, 
ib.—characters of the principal ancient 
Greek romancers, 120—138. 

Greeks (Modern), oppressed condition of, 
at the commencement of the Greek re- 
volution, 274, 275—result of the cam- 
pain in the first year of the war, 280— 
their successes in the second campaign, 
281—result of the third campaign, 281, 
282—events of the fourth year, 282, 
283—Lord Byron joins the Greeks, 
283—landing of Ibrahim Pacha from 
Egypt with a well-disciplined army, 284 
—his successes against the Greeks in 
1826, 285—their deplorable condition 
and prospects, 286—conclusion of the 
treaty of London, 287—view of the 
anterior negotiations which preceded it, 
288—292—result of the treaty of Lon- 
don, 292—294—extracts from the pro- 
tocol of the three allied powers, 294, 
295—circumstances which led to the 
battle of Navarino, 295—297—exami- 
nation of the question, how far the ad- 
mirals of the three powers were entitled 
by the treaty or by their instructions to 
propose the terms, and to press the 
adoption of an immediate return to 
Egypt on the part of Ibrahim, 297, 298 
—vacillating policy of the British go- 
vernment after the battle of Navarin, 
298, 299—destruction of Greek pirates 
by the allied squadrons, 303—negotia- 
tions of Sir Edward Codrington with 
Ibrahim Pacha for the evacuation of the 
Peloponnesus, ib.—he retires, and car- 
ries away several thousand Greek cap- 
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tives, 301—Sir E. Codrington’s vindi- 
cation of himself for not preventing the 
captivity of the Greeks, 302—reniarks 
on the French expedition to Greece, 
503—305—extract from a memorial of 
the French minister on the designs of 
the allies, 306—discussion of the ques- 
tion respecting the boundaries of Greece, 
306, 307—diplomatic proceedings of 
the allies with the oabtn respecting 
them, 307—310—effects of the success 
of the Russian arms in favour of the 
Greeks, 310, 311— wise conduct of 

Count Capo d’Istria, 312—account of 
him and of hisadministration, 313—315 
—fuature prospects of the Greeks, 316, 
317—account of M. Jourdain’s treaty 
with the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem on behalf of the Greeks, 277— 
279—further remarks on the restriction 
of the boundaries to be allotted to the 
new state of Greece, 674—677— states 
and territories comprised within those 
boundaries, 677—679—their popula- 
tion, 679, 680—nature of the govern- 
ment determined on by the allied sove- 
reigns, 680—competitors for the throne, 
681—remarks on the benefits which will 
probably result from the recommenda- 
tion of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Co- 
bourg, 682— proofs that the Greeks 
expected to be consulted on the ar- 
rangements respecting their country, and 
that the allies have settled them without 
consulting them, 683—685—a federal 
union, why unfit for Greece, 687—690 
—reasons why the sovereign prince of 
Greece should be styled a king, 690, 
691—reply to the objection to mo- 
narchy on account of its alleged ex- 
pense, 691—revenues and expenses of 
Greece, 692—state of the country be- 
fore the arrival of Count Capo d’Istria, 
693—expense which must be incurred 
in erecting a house for the sovereign, 
693, 694—and for the attendants who 
will accompany him, and the chieftains 
whom he must gain over, 694—neces- 
sity of introducing civilization among 
the Greeks, 695—and of improving the 
condition of the clergy, 696—and the 
state of education, 697, 698. 

‘ustavus IJI. (King of Sweden), Plays 
of, 707—character of his dramatic pro- 
ductions, 708—analysis of one of them, 
with specimens, 708—711. 


H. 


Halle University, state of, 352. 
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Hanno’s Voyage of Discovery, notice of, 
155. 

Heeren (A. H. L.)) Ideen iiber die Politik, 
&c. der Alten Welt, 141—general cha- 
racter of his work, ib. 142—>plan of the 
present new edition of it, 144—abstract 
of his researches on the dialects spoken 
in the Persian empire, 145—his geo- 
graphical and statistical view of that 
empire, 146—account of the great com- 
mercial routes, 147—151—remarks on 
the remains of Persepolis, 151—and on 
the remains of ancient Babylon, 152— 
on the rise and commerce of Carthage, 
154—157. 

Heliodorus’s “‘ Adventures of Theagenes 
and Chariclea,” 126, 127—specimen of 
it, 127—129—anecdote of him, 129, 
130. 

Himileon’s Voyage of Discovery, notice 
of, 151, 152. 

Holland, on the language of, 226—cause 
of the anti-French spirit prevalent there, 
ib.—and of the antipathy of the Fle- 
mings against that country, 228—ami- 
able character of the reigning sovereign, 
ib. 

Huet’s (M.) character of the Romance of 
Longus, 135—and’ of Theodorus Pro- 
dromus, 137, 138. 

Hungary, literary intelligence from, 724. 


I. 


Ibrahim Pacha, landing of in Greece with 
an army, 284—his successes against the 
Greeks, 285—negotiations for his eva- 
cuating the Peloponnesus,300— whence 
he retires to Egypt, 301. 

Imports, official table of the value of in 
Spain in 1826, 99, note—observations 
thereon, ib.—table of the imports of 
England and the Netherlands, 387— 
amount of import duties in the Nether- 
lands, 389—table of the various articles 
imported in 1827, 390. 

Improvements in agriculture, in Spain, 77, 
78 


Indians, degraded state of in Brazil, 455 
—furcible means resorted to for civi- 
lizing them, ib. 456—account of a native 
Indian settlement, 467— manners of 
another tribe, 471, 472. 

Indigence, state of, in Spain, 100, 10t. 

Inquisition, sketch of the history of, in 
France, 333, 334. 

Inscription, Greek, of the Guostics, 591— 
translation of it, ib.—remarks thereon, 
592.’ 
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Tnundations of the Rio de St. Francisco, 
461, 462. 

Tron-manufaetures, of Biscay, account of, 
95—97—and in the Netherlands, 379. 

Italy, literary intelligence from, 353—re- 
marks on the different dialects spoken 
in Italy, 158—160—attempts made to 
revive the cultivation of Italian litera- 
ture, 161—163—character of the va- 
tious dialects, 164—comparison of the 
Italian or Tuscan with the Neapolitan 
and Sicilian dialects, 181. 


J. 


Jacotot (J.), Enseignement Universel, &c. 
655—rapid diffusion of his system of 
instruction, ib. 656——outline of its ap- 


plication to the acquisition of the ver- ~ 


nacular tongue, 658, 659—advantages 
attendant upon the perfect n 
of one model-book, 660, 661—on the 
means by which a perfeet mastery of it 
is to be attained, 661, 662—analysis of 
M. Jacotot’s principles, 662—664— 
specimens from his first elementary 
book, 664—667 —application of his me- 
thod to Greek, Latin, and other lan- 
guages, 667—and sciences, 668—sur- 
prizing results of his system, ib. 
Jamblichus, notice of Babylonics of, 123. 
Jourdain (M.), Mémoires Historiques, &c. 
sur la Gréce, 273—account of his treaty 
on behalf of the Greeks with the knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, 277—280. 
Jovellanos (Gaspar de), held in high esti- 
mation both in France and in England, 
547—causes of the neglect of his works, 
ib, 548—defects in the published bio- 
graphies of him, 548—his birth and 
education, 549—appointed member of 
the criminal branch of the audiencia of 
Seville, ib.—his conduct in that capa- 
city, 550—and a member of the council 
of military orders, 550—forms an inti- 
macy with M. Cabarrus, 55t—is ap- 
pointed to an office in the finance de- 
partment, 553—dismissed by the prime 
minister Urquijo, 554—persecution of 
Jovellinos by Godoy, the Prince of the 
Peace, ib. 555—is imprisoned in Ma- 
jorca, 555—character of his petitions 
for a fair trial, ib,—released on the ac- 
cession of Ferdinand, 556—joins the 
cause of the Spanish patriots, 557— 
procures the Consejo de Castilla to be 
restored, 559—his error in this mea- 
sure, ib.—and in his half opposition to 
a free press, ib, 560—exposed to perse- 
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cution on the dissolution of tle junta 
central, 560—retires to Astarias, ib, 561 
is obliged to five before the French, 
561—his death, ib.—remarks on his 
character, ib. 562—a Spaniard’s cha- 
racter of his style, 562—similarity be- 
tween Montesquieu and Jovellanos in 
political doctrines and inclinations, 565 
and between Cicero and Jovellanos in 
point of style, 563, 564—pority of his 
Castilian style, 564—character of his 
poetry, ib—of his dramatic produc- 
tions, 565—of his elogivs, tb.—of his 
Memoir respecting projected Laws upon 
Agriculture, 566—of his Essay on Dra- 
matic Exhibitions, ib.—of his Oration 
intituled Pan y Toros (Bread and Bulls), 
ib.—of~his Memoir or Appeal to his 
Fellow-countrymen, 567. 

Justices de Paix, in France, jursdiction of, 
607. 


K. 


Koch (Paul de), character of as a novelist, 
516—519—analysis of his novel of 
Jean, 519—522—of his Laitiére de 
Mont-fermeit and Mon Voisin Raymond, 
523, 5%4—his characters of Monsieur 
and Madame Moutonnet, 525—527— 
sketch of his Maison Blanche, 5e7—of 
his Frére Jacques, 528—of Georgette, 
ib. 529—of Gustave, 529—and of La 
Femme, le Mari et ? Amant, 545, 546— 
remark on M. Koch’s dislike and igno- 
rance of the English character, 546. 


L. 


La Borde (M. le Comte), Itinéraire de 
UEspagne, notice of the new edition 
of, 73. 

Labourers, wages of, in Spain, 101, 102. 

Lace-trade of the Netherlands, state of, 58%, 

Laity, taxes paid by, in Spain, 91, 92. 

Lamothe Langon (E. L. B. de), Histoire de 
UInquisition en France, 331—character 
of the work, 334. 

Land, rent of, in. Spain, 75, 76. 

Languages, on the diversity of, 210, 211. 

Languedoc, devastation of by the “ army 
of the Lord,” 333. 

Lao-Tseu, a religious sect of the Chinese, 
account of, 489, 490. 

Latin Language, to what extent spoken, 
158, 159. 

Lavinium, observations on the foundation 
of, 211, 212. 

Lawsuits, table of the number of, in Spain, 
in 1826, 106. 
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Leach (Sir John), judicial character of, 
612, 613. 

Learning of the Gnostics, account of, 575 
—579. 

Leopold (Prince of Saxe-Cobourg), re- 
marks on the recommendation of him 
by the allied sovereigns as the monarch 
of Greece, 681, 682—and on the va- 
rious important affairs which will de- 
mand his attention in settling that 
country, 693—698. 

Liadiéres (P. Ch.), Walstein, Tragédie, 41 
character of his attempt to introduce 
Schiller’s Wallenstein to the French, ib. 
42, 43—defects of the French tragedy, 
69—72. 

Linen manufacture in the Netherlands, 
state of, 581, 382—table of the number 
of pieces of limen sold at nine of the 
principal markets, in 1816, 1820, and 
1825, 382. 

Literature, state of, in the Netherlands, 
396, 397. 

Literary Intelligence, from France, 348— 
350, 719—722—Germany, 351, 352, 
722—724—Huongary, 724—ltaly, 553 
—the Netherlands, 353, 724—Poland, 
699—704—Russia, 354—Spain, 354— 
Switzerland, 354, 355—intelligence re- 
specting Oriental literature, 355, 356. 
724, 725. 

Livy, observations on, 221, 222. 

Longus’s romance of “ Daphnis and 
Chloe,” character of, 133, 134—ana- 
logy between it and St. Pierre’s “ Paul 
and Virginia,” 135—Huet’s character 
of Longus, ib. 

Louis XVIII, letter of, to Buonaparte, 36 
—reply of the latter, 37. 

Louvain, philosophical college of, observa- 
tions on the conduct of the Belgian 
government towards, 400—its abolition, 
718. 

Luceres, one of the ancient Roman tribes, 
observations on the origin of, 213, 214, 

Lucian, the Satirist, notice of, 122—cha- 
racter of his ‘“‘ True History,” tb.—of 
his “ Lucius, or the Ass,”’ 123—his de- 
scription of the controversial discussions 
of the ancient Greek philosophers, 587. 

Luiz (St.), the capital of Maranhao, notice 
of, 472. 


M. 


Machinery, manufacture of, in the Nether- 
lands, 379. 


Madrid, number of births and deaths in, 
101. 
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Man, interesting facts relative to the na- 
tural history of, 722. 

Manners of the ancient Greeks, 114—118. 

Manufactures, new, in Spain, notice of, 
94, 95—state of the iron manofacture 
in Biscay, 95—97—encouragemeut of 
manufactures in the Netherlands by the 
government, 378—state of the various 
manufactures, 379—384—table of the 
value of the manufacturing industry, 
with remarks; 385—manufactare of salt, 
in Brazil, 469. 

Marengo, plan of the battle of, 28, 29. 

Marmarica, physical aspect of the region 
of, 196—its geological structure, ib. 197 
—vegetation, 197—zoology, ib. 198— 
ruins of Aboukir, the ancient Taposiris, 
199—notice of other ancient remains, 
ib.—probable causes of the desolation 
of Marmarica, 200—its modern inhabi- 
tants, ib.—amount of population, 201. 

Marriages, table of the nuinber of, in the 
Netherlands, for ten years, with re- 
marks, 368, 369. 

Martius’s (Dr.) Travels in Brazil. See 
Brazil. 

Masters in Chancery, observations on the 
appointment of, and on their emolu- 
ments, 617—619. 

Matter (Jacques), Histoire Critique du 
Gnosticisme, 569—connection of this 
work with his Essai Historique sur U Ecole 
d’ Alerandrie, 59S—amiable spirit which 
characterizes his history, ib. 594—plan 
of it, 595—remarks on a Greek inscrip- 
tion translated by him, ib. 596. 

Medici Family, true character of, 475, 476 
—marriage of Francesco de Medici with 
Bianca Capello, 479—484—their death 
by poison, 480—anecdotes of Cosmo 
de Medici, 481, 482. 

Meli (Giovanni), Poesie Siciliane, 158— 
notice of his “ Fata Galanti,” 182— 
character of his eclogues, 183—trans- 
lation of his “ Song of Spring,” 184— 
186—analysis of his — eclogues, 
186, 187—of his elegy of Polemuni, 
187—189—character of his odes, 189 
—transcript of one, with an Italian ver- 
sion, 190—notice of his other produc- 
tions, ib. 

Mendicity, state of, in Spain, 100, 101— 
and in the Netherlands, 401, 402. 

Mery et Barthélemy, Waterloo, Poéme, 
343—detection of their unfair state- 
ments, ib. 344, 345—their libellous 
character of the British army, 345— 
strictures thereon, 346—refutation of 
their shameless assertion that the Anglo- 
Belgic army was broken, 347, 
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Mesta, or code of laws relative to sheep, 
in Spain, ill effects of, 74. 

Michaud (M:), Histoire des Croisades, 623 
—character of his work, 626, 627— 
comparison of his mode of narrating 
with that of M. Wilken, 627, 628—his 
observations on the feudal principle of 
the holy wars, 634. 

Missionaries to China, account of the la- 
bours of, 495—506—difficulties and 
dangers to which they are exposed, 506, 
507—persecution of missionaries and 
Christians in 1790, 512—515. 

Montecorvino (Johannes a), missionary 
labours of, in China, 494, 495. 

Moon, on the rotation of, around her own 
axis, 245, 246. 

Morality of the Gnostics, purity of, 584, 
585. 

Morrison (Rev. Dr.), notice of the mis- 
sionary labours of, in China, 515, 516. 

Mortality in the Netherlands, compared 
with that of other countries, 372, 373— 
mortality in the depéts of mendicity, 
401. 

Muffling (General), his character of the 
English soldiers, 346. 

Musicians cf Prussia and Saxony, account 
of the grand meeting of, 723. 


N. 


Nevius, character of the poetry of, 217. 

Naples, devastation of, by the plague in 
1656, 170, 171. 

Naturalists of Germany, account of the 
eighth annual meeting of, 351, 352— 
notice of the meeting of Swiss natural- 
ists, 355. 

Navarin, review of circumstances which 
led to the battle of, 295—297—waver- 
ing policy of the British government 
alter it, 298, 299—letter of Sir Edward 
Codrington respecting it, 670—672. 

Navigation, inland, in Spain, state of, 
85, 86. 

Neapolitan Dialect, account of, 160—cha- 
racter of it, 164—of the principal Nea- 
politan writers: Giulio Cesare Cortese, 
165—-170—Giovan Battista Valentino, 
170—174—Filippo Sgruttendio, 174— 
178—Biaso Valentino, 178, 179—Nun- 
ziante Pagano, 180—comparison be- 
tween the Italian or Tuscan, Neapolitan, 
and Sicilian dialects, 181. 

Negro election of king and queen in Bra- 
zil, account of, 454—description of a 
Negro funeral in Brazil, 462. 

Netherlands, literary intelligence from, 
353. 724—accessibleness of the reign- 
nig sovereign to his subjects, 228—ex- 


tent of the Netherlands, as compared 
with that of France and Great Britain, 
367—proportion of unproductive land, 
ib.—amount of population, 367—table 
of the population, births, deaths, mar- 
riages, and divorces, for ten- years, from 
1815 to 1825, 368—comparison of the 
number of births and deaths with those 
in France and Great Britain, 369— 
table of the rates of increase of popu- 
lation in the several provinces, for five 
years, 370—remarks thereon, 370, 371 
—comparison of it with the rate of 
increase in Wurtemberg, Great Britain, 
the Two Sicilies, France, Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Sweden, 371, 372—maximum 
and minimum of births and deaths 
compared with the average mortality of 
other countries, 372, 373—comparative 
fecundity of the several provinces, 373 
—productiveness and variety of agri- 
culture, 374—table of the ‘capital em- 
ployed therein, 375—and of the annual 
agricultural produce of the Netherlands, 
376—remarks on it, 377, 378—encou- 
ragement of manufactures by the go- 
vernment, 378—state of the metallurgic 
arts, 379—and of the collieries, ib, 380 
—state of the manufacture of cloth, 
380 —and of linen, 381, 382 — lace 
trade, 382—cotton trade and manufac- 
ture, 383— distilleries, 384 — brick- 
making, ib—breweries, ib,—table of 
the value of the manufacturing industry 
of the Netherlands, 385—observations 
thereon, ib.—canal navigation and home 
trade, 386—table of the exports and 
imports of England and the Nether- 
lands, 387—of the imposts in 1826, 
388 — amount of import and export 
duties in 1823, 389—quantity of coffee 
imported and sold, ib.—table of the 
various articles imported in 1827, 390 
—value of the trade by sea and by 
land, 391-—total yearly amount of the 
productive industry of the Netherlands, 
ib.—table of the principal branches of 
the revenue in 1816, 1820, and 1825, 
392—and of the actual taxation, ib.— 
remarks on the decennial budget of the 
Netherlands, 393—table of the princi- 
pal branches of the public expenditure 
in 1816, 1820, and 1826, ib.—remarks 
on its several particulars, 394, 395— 
table of the expenditure of the Nether- 
lands for ten years, 395—number of 
printing presses, 396—and of news- 
papers printed, ib.—table of all the 
works published for three years, except 
periodicals, 397—state of education, ib. 
—table of the number of schools, 398— 
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and of the number of students in the 
-universities, 399—impolicy of the go- 
vernment with regard to the college of 
Louvain, ib. 400—prairian mode for 
the relief of the poor, 400—403— 
savings-banks and equitable loan banks, 
403—charitable establishments, 403, 
404—comparison of the state of crime 
in the Netherlands and in France, 405 
—407—table of the state of crimes 
against persons and property in the 
Netherlands in 1826, 408—and of the 
crimes respectively committed in each 
province, 408—remarks thereon, 409— 
expenses of maintaining prisoners, ib.— 
elements of prosperity in the Nether- 
lands, 410—disunion between the Hol- 
landers and Belgians, 411—violation of 
the liberty of the press in the case of 
MM. Bellet and Jador, ib.—and of M. 
Ducpetiaux and M. de Potter, 412— 
injudicious project of a law relative to 
the liberty of the press, proposed by 
the king, 413—observations thereon, 
414—injudicious policy of enforcing 
the Dutch as a national language, ib.— 
state of parties opposed to the govern- 
ment, 415—417. 

Nicetas Eugenianus, a Greek romance 
writer, character of, 138. 

Niebuhr (B. G.), corrections and additions 
to his Roman history, 207—causes of 
the comparative unpopularity of his 
first edition, ib.—excellence of the En- 
glish translation of the second edition, 
209—notice of the additions contained 
in the third edition, ib. 210—his obser- 
vations on the diversity of languages, 
210, 211—abstract of his hypothesis 
respecting the foundation of Alba and 
Lavinium, 211, 212—his opinion on the 
origin of the Luceres, one of the Roman 
tribes, 213—remarks thereon, 214. 
Nonnus’s Dionysiacs, character of, 136, 
136. 


Oo. 


Oriental Literature, intelligence respect- 
ing the progress of, 355, 356. 724,725. 


P. 


Pacho (J. R.), Voyage dans la Marma- 
rique, &c. 191—biographical account 
ot, 192—195—outline of his travels in 
Marmarica, 196—200— and in Cyre- 
naica, 201—205. 

Pagano (Nunziante), a Neapolitan poet, 


notice of ‘his “ Mortella a’Orzoloni,’”’ 
180. 


Paper-currency of Spain, account of, 97, 
98 


Parthenius, character of the tales of, 120, 
121. 

Pauperism in Spain, state of, 100, 101. 

Persepolis, observations on the remains 
of, 151. 

Persian Empire, notice of the dialects 
spoken in, 145—geographical and sta- 
tistical sketch of it, 146—account of 
its great commercial routes, 147—151. 

Philosophers, Greek, controversial discus- 
sions of, described, 587. 

Physical Astronomy, origin of ,232—obsta- 
cles to the more general acquaintance 
with this science, 233, 234—objects of 
physical astronomy, 235 — motion of 
translation of the planets, 235—238— 
perturbations of the cometary orbits, 
238 — calculations of the subsequent 
appearances of the comet, whose ap- 
pearance had been predicted by Dr. 
Halley, 239—of M. Encke’s comet, 
240, 241—of the comet observed by 
M. Biela, 241, 242—on the rotation of 
the celestial bodies around their own 
axes, 243—particularly of the lunar 
rotation, 245—and of the solar rotation, 
246—on the figures of the celestial 
bodies, 246—248—various modes of 
—— the figure of the earth, 248 
—notice of the operations for measur- 
ing meridional degrees on the earth’s 
surface, 249, 250—results of their ex- 
periments, 251. 

Pilgrimages, origin of, 628, 629—increase 
of pilgrims to Palestine, 629, 630—ac- 
count ef the pilgrimage of Robert, duke 
of Normandy, 631, 632. 

Piranha, a Brazilian fish, notice of, 461. 

Pindemonte (Ippolito), biographical notice 
of, 325, 326—character of his poetical 
works, 327, 328. 

Pirates (Greek), destruction of, by the 
allied squadrons, 300. 

Plague, devastations of, in Naples, in 
1656, 170, 171. 

Pleadings, observations on the prolixity 
of, in France, 609—and in the English 
court of chancery, 616. 

Poland, present state of literature in, 699 
—proceedings of the Philomathic So- 
ciety of Warsaw, ib. 700—number of 
journals published in Poland, 700, 701 
—notice of important works recently 
printed, 701—703—and of the Miscel- 
lanea Critica of the University of Cra- 
cow, 703, 704. 
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Polytechnic School, importance of esta- 
blishing one in England, 253, 254— 
advantage of this establishment in 
France, 255. 

Pontécoulant (G. de), Théorie Analitique 
du Systéme du Monde, 231—design of 
his work, 235—abstract of his researches 
on the motion of the translation of pla- 
nets, 235—242—on the rotation of the 
celestial bodies, 243—246—and on 
their figure, 246—251. 

Poor, account of provision for, in the 
Netherlands, 400—404, 

Population of Spain, 86, 87—table of the 
population of the several kingdoms and 
provinces, 88—increase of population, 
88, 89—of Marmarica, 200, 201— 
amount of population in the Nether- 
lands, 367—-general table of it for ten 
years, with remarks, 368—and of the 
increase of population for five years, 
370—comparison of its increase with 
that of several neighbouring countries, 
371, 372—rapid increase of population 
in the district of Contendas, in Brazil, 
460—population of Bahia, 466—and 
of the liberated provinces of Greece, 
679, 680. 

Pottier (M.), missionary labours of, in 
China, 502. 

Pouqueville (F. C. H. L.), Histoire de la 
Regénération de la Gréce, 271—charac- 
ter of the work, 280. 

Press, injudicious law concerning, pro- 
posed by the King of the Netherlands, 
413, 414. 

Priees of commodities in Spain, 103. 

Printing-presses, number of, in the Nether- 
lands, 396. 

Prisoners, cost of maintaining in the Ne- 
therlands, 409. 

Protestant mission in China, result of, 515, 
516. 

Publications on the Continent, lists of the 
principal, from July to October, 1829, 
357—364— from Suaaaien 1829, to 
February, 1830, 726—734—number of 
publications in the Netherlands for 
three years, 397. 


Q. 
Quetelet (M. A.), Récherches sur les Pays 
Bas, 365. See Netherlands, 
R. 


Racine, anecdote of, 126, 127. 
Raffenel (C. D.), Histoire de la Gréce, 271 
—character of the work ,280. 


INDEX. 


Raho (Maxime), Memoires sur laGréce, 
c. 271—character of the work, 277. 
Raymond, Count of Thoulouse, character 
of, 651. 
Rents of land in Spain, 75, 76. 
of Spain, account of, 90—94— 
and of the Netherlands, 392—of Greece, 
392. 

Rey (Joseph), De la Méthode Jacotot, 655 
—abstract of his analysis of M. Jaco- 
tot’s principles of education, 662, 663. 

Rhodes (M. de), missionary labours of, in 
China, 497. 

Ricci (Matthew), missionary labours of, in 
China, 495, 496. 

Roads, state of, in Spain, 82—84—reve- 
nues appropriated to their repair and 
construction, 84, 85. 

Robberies, frequency of, in Spain, 105. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, pilgrimage 
of, to Palestine, 631, 632. 

Robespierre, anecdote of, 259. 

Roman Catholic mission in China, account 
of, 495—515—result of it, 515. 

Romances, why not cultivated by the 
Greeks in the early ages, 108, 109— 
romantic character and pursuits of the 
ancient Greeks, 110, 111—characters 
of the principal writers of Greek ro- 
mances in later ages, 120—138. 

Rossetti (Signor), opinion of, that Dante 
allegorized political philosophy under 
the person of Virgil, 452—abstract of 
his illustration of some passages of the 
Divina Commedia, according to his 
hy pothesis, 432, 453—application of it 
to Dante’s description of hell, 437, 438 
—observations on Signor Rossetti’s hy- 
pothesis of the existence of a politico- 
religious sect to purify the doctrines 
and reform the abuses of the Romish 
Church, 438—448, 

Rotation of the celestial bodies around 
their own axes, 243—of the moon, 245 
—of the sun, 246. 

Russia, literary intelligence from, 354. 


Ss. 


Saint-Martin (M. de), Bishop of Caradra, 
examination of, before a Chinese man- 
darin, 518—515. 

Salt, manufacture of, in Brazil, 469. 

Savoy, present state of, 713—715. 

Schall (Adam), missionary labours of, in 
China, 496, 497. 

Schiller’s Trilogie of Wallenstein, notice 
of, 43—character of his tragedies, 44— 
46—analysis of his “ Camp of Wallen- 
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stein,” with translated specimens, and 
remarks thereon, 68—character of M. 
Constant’s tragedy imitated from Schil- 
ler’s, 41—and of M. Liadiéres’s feeble 
tragedy, 41—43, 69—7 1—remarks on 
Schiller’s character of Thekla by M. 
Constant, 72, 73. 

Schools, number of the Netherlands, 398, 

Sects, religious, in China, account of, 486, 
495. 

Seminary of foreign missions, at Paris, ac- 
count of, 498, 499, 

Setchuen, progress of Christianity in the 
province of, 501, 502. 

Sgruttendio (Filippo), a Neapolitan poet, 
analysis of his ‘‘ Canzionere,” 174— 
176—of his “ Glories of the Carnival,” 
176, 177—of his “ Macaroni,” 177, 
178. 

Sicilian language, comparison of, with the 
Neapolitan, 181—notice of writers in 
the Sicilian dialect, ib. 182—particu- 
larly of Giovanni Meli, 182 —190. 

Sick, treatment of, among the ancient 
Greeks, 118. 

Slave-trade and condition of slaves at 
Bahia, 467. 

Soutzo (Alexandre), Histoire de la Revolu- 
tion Grecque, 271—character of the 
work, 276. 

Spain, state of agriculture in, 74—76— 
condition of the agriculturists, 76—im- 
provements in agriculture, 77—socie- 
ties for its improvement, ib. 78—state 
of the foreign corn-trade, and obstacles 
to the transport of grain from the inte- 
rior to the coast, 78—80. 82—table of 
the average prices of corn, &c. in the 
various provinces of Spain, from Sep- 
tember, 1827, to September, 1828, 81 
-—state of the roads, 82—84—provision 
for their repair and construction, 84, 85 
—paucity of canals, 85—stupid deci- 
sion of the Council of Castile on this 
subject, ib.—notice of canals com- 
menced, 86—population, 86, 87 —table 
of the population in the several king- 
doms and provinces, 88—increase of 
population, ib. 89—cause of the present 
degraded state of Spain, 89—taxes 
paid by the laity, 90, 92—contributions 
of the clergy, 92—expenses and reve- 
nues in 1828, 93, 94—new manufac- 
tures introduced into Spain, 94, 95— 
iron manufactures of Biscay, 95—97— 
circulation of internal bills of exchange, 
97—currency, 98—coasting trade, tb. 
—table of official value of exports and 
imports in 1826, 99, note—remarks 
thereon, ib,—state of the indigent poor, 
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and of mendicity, 100, 101— of 
common labourers, 101, 102—ord 
food of the people, and prices of the 
articles most in use, 103—state of 
crime, 104, 105—table of lawsuits and 
of criminal cases brought before the 
different courts of Spain in 1826, 106 
—sentences awarded in criminal cases, 
ib.—classification of crimes for which 
sentences were awarded, 107—obser- 
vations thereon, ib. 108—literary intel- 
ligence from Spain, 354. 

Spiz (John Baptist) and von Martius (C. 
F, Philip), ‘Reise in uli ? 449, See 
Brasil, 


Steam, on the application of, 716—-condi- 
tions of a perfect steam-engine, - 
posed by M. Wronski, 717, - ~ 

Stephens’s (Henry) Thesaurus Lingue 

réceé, notice of new editions of, 721— 
724, 

Students in the universities of the Nether- 
lands, 399. 

Sun, on the rotation of, around its own 
axis, 246. 

Sveno, a Danish prince, death of, de- 
scribed, 627, 628. 


Te 


Tao-Szee, a religious sect of the Chinese, 
account of, 489, 490—account of a 
conspiracy of some members of this 
sect against the Chinese government, 
508—511. 

Tarentaise, province of, the present state 
of, 713, 714—population and character 
of its inhabitants, 714. 

Taposiris, notice of the ruins of, 199. 

Taxes, amount of, paid in Spain by the 
laity, 90—92—by the clergy, 92, 9S— 
state of taxation in the Netherlands, 
392. 

Tenants, condition of, in Spain, 75, 76. 

Tertullian’s treatise against Marcion, ex- 
tract from, translated, 588, 589. 

Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus, notice of his 
treatise on natural theology, 584, 585. 

Theodorus Prodromus, literary character of, 
136, 137—specimen of his literary va- 
nity, ib.—character of his ‘‘ Loves of 
Rhodanthe and Dosicles,” 137, 138. 

Ticossi (Signor), Mémorie di Bianca Cap- 
pello, 475—character of the work, 484, 
485 


Townsend’s (Rev. Joseph) Travels in 
Spain, notice of, 74. 

Trade of Spain, account of, 98, 99—do- 
mestic and foreign of the Netherlands, 
386—391. 
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Turks, insurrectian of the Greeks against, 
280. Sce Greeks. 


U. 


Universities in the Netherlands, state of, 
399. 


V. 


Vadillo (Jose Manuel), Discursos Econo- 
mico- Politicos, 706—biographical notice 
of him, ib.—analysis of his discourses, 
ib. 707. 

Valentino (Biaso), a Neapolitan poet, no- 
tice of his “ La Fuorfece,” or “ Scis- 
sars,” 178. 

Valentino (Giovan Battesta), a Neapolitan 
poet, analysis of his ‘‘ Napole scontra- 
fatto dapo la pesta,” 170—173—notice 
of his “ La Mezza Canna,” 174. 

Vegetable productions of Marmarica, 197. 

Verbiebst (Ferdinand), missionary labours 

‘ of, in China, 499, 500. 

Villa do Pedro Blanca, account of a settle- 
ment of native Indians at, 464. 

Villemain (M.), theory of, to account for 
the neglect of romances by the early 
Greeks, 109—his character of the ro- 
mance of Heliodorus, 126—of Achilles 
Tatius, 131—of Chariton, 132—of 
Longus, 133—of Nicetas Eugenianus, 
138 


Voltaire, anecdote of, 258. 


INDEX. 


W. 


Wages of labour, state of, in Spain, 101, 


102. 

Walsh’s (Rev. Dr.) “* Essay on Ancient 
Coins, illustrating the Progress of Chris- 
tianity,” observations on, 596—598. 

Water, scarcity of, in a district of Brazil, 
468 


Waterloo, extracts of a French poem on, 
wirh corrective observations, 343—347 
—epigram on the leg of the Marquis of 
Anglesea, buried at Waterloo, 224. 

Wilken (Friedrich), Geschichte der Kreus- 
suge, 623—character of of his work, 
626—comparison of his mode of nar- 
rating with that of M. Michaud, 627, 
628—his description of the mode in 
which the crusaders commenced a bat- 
tle, 652, 653. 

Woltmann (Caroline), Die Bildhawer (the 
Sculptors), a novel, 337—plan of it, 
with extracts and remarks, 388—342. 

Wronski (Hoene), Sur Machines & Vapeur, 
716—his account of a steam-engine in- 
vented by himself, 717—history of his 
pamphlet, 717, 718. 


X, 


Xenophon of Ephesus, notice of his “ Loves 
of Abrocomus and Anthia,” 123, 124. 


Z. 
Zoology of Marmarica, 197, 198. 


London: Printed by C, Roworth, Bell-yard, Temple-bar. 
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Prospertus 


OF THE 


CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND COMMERCIAL INSTITUTION, 


FOR PROTESTANT YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mr. E. W. G. HOUSEAL, 


29, BOULEVARD DU MONT-PARNASSE, OR 75, RUE DE 
VAUGIRARD, PARIS (LATE NO. 9, RUE DES DAMES 
AUX BATIGNOLLEs), 


Convinced that a thorough knowledge of the living lan- 
guages, with fluency in speaking them, is a necessary branch 
of modern education unattainable at home, an English parent 
sends his children to a Continental Seminary, and in general 
prefers Paris to every other seat of instruction, 

The reasons of this preference are obvious and well founded ; 
Paris is the general resort of learned and accomplished Fo- 
reigners, is possessed of many peculiar and important Institu- 
tions appertaining to Literature, to the Sciences, and to the 
Fine Arts, and is the only place where the French Language 
can be acquired in its utmost elegance of expression and purity 
of pronunciation. 

It is, however undeniable that the education of English 
Youths in this metropolis, as hitherto conducted, is liable to 
many serious objections, 

On their arrival, for instance, they are exposed to indispo- 
sition occasioned by a too sudden change of diet and the pri- 
vation of home comforts. 

The discipline, also, seldom bears sufficiently on their man- 
ners, the employment of their leisure hours, their private mo- 
ral habits, and their religious duties as Protestants, 

The system of Instruction, moreover, being intended for 
French Pupils exclusively, the Teacher, generally speaking, is 
ignorant of English, and of course not able for several months 
to make himself understood by the young foreigner, and still 
less so to lay before him the indispensable comparison of his 
mother tongue with the unknown idiom. Hence his progress 
in the language of the country is. much impeded ; and as this is 
the sole medium of communication for every other species of 
acquirement, his general studies suffer a long protracted inter- 
ruption. It also frequently happens, that after residing several 
years abroad, and exclusively associating with foreigners, he 
either forgets his native tongue or contracts a foreign accént, 

These objections do not in the least apply to the present 
Institution. 








a 
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Married to an English Lady—himself of English origin— 
educated and residing from his infancy on the Continent— 
Graduate of the University of Paris, and for many years Pro- 
fessor of modern Languages and Literature—Mr. Houseal so 
conducts his Establishment that young Englishmen, who here 
prosecute a liberal Education, feel as if at home, mix in polite 
French society, are under a vigilant inspection as to their 
morals, manners, and private arrangements, continue to culti- 
vate the language and literature of their native country, and 
never experience the interruption in studies above alluded to ; 
and this last, while a peculiar is an important advantage; for 
in general it is better that English pupils be wholly ignorant 
of the French Language on their arrival in Paris, as most of 
these who previonsly study it at home have very great diffi- 
culty in correcting the vicious pronunciation which they have 
more or less contracted. 

Independently of his own personal endeavours, and those of 
his Assistants, Mr, Houseal employs the most eminent teachers 
in the various branches of literature, of the sciences, and of the 
ornamental accomplishments, 

One of the resident Assistants is a French Protestant Cler- 
gyman, another a German, and the Pupils are young Protes- 
tants of different countries, this seminary being the only one of 
the kind in Paris possessing the sanction of the Government, 
which sanction confers the right of admitting French pupils as 
well as other Foreigners. Hence the Establishment is pecu- 
larly advantageous to English youths; for, while they here en- 
joy all the comforts of a private family, and are kept in con- 
stant application to study, they acquire several languages of 
the Continent, both by regular lessons, and by continually as- 
sociating with young foreigners, at the same time never ceas- 
ing to receive religious instruction, and to discharge their re- 
ligious duties. —The Sabbath is observed as in England; the 
pupils are conducted to one of the English, French, or German 


Protestant Churches, and Evening Service is performed in the 
Chapel of the Establishment. 


THE COURSE OE INSTRUCTION COMPRISES : 


USUAL BRANCHES, ADDITIONAL BRANCHES. 


Languages. 


Languages, 
Greek i German 
Latin (*) \ Spanish 
English Hindvostanee (+) 
French 


(*) Pupils intended for the Eng'ish Universities are taught i 
with due attention to Prosody and English Pronunciation. Ry note 
(+) Young Gentlemen destined for the Service of the H. E. I. C. attend 
the public Lectures of Oriental Languages, and receive private Lessons 
of Hindoostanee, &c. from M. Garcin de Tassy. Several of the public 
Libraries abound in valuable and expensive Works of Oriental Literature 
which are accessible to every Student, ere 





SCLENOES AND ARTS. SCIENCES AND ARTS. 


Mathematics Geometry applied to the Arts 
Merchants’ Accounts Political Economy 


Geography Stenography 
History Drawing and Painting 
Penmanship Dancing 


Gymnastics 


The pupils are entitled to attend College Lectures, and to 
compete for the Prizes annually distributed by the University. 

Young Gentlemen intending to graduate as Physicians in 
Paris, are prepared for the Degrees of Bachelor in Letters, 
and Bachelor in Sciences, which they must possess to be ad- 
mitted to the examination for the Diploma of M.D. 

In order to afford every facility for attending Public Lec- 
tures, to which the Pupils are conducted by an Assistant, Mr. 
H. has lately removed from the Batignolles to the present eli- 
gible situation in the vicinity of the printipal Colleges, the Sor- 
bonne, the School of Medicine, &c. 

The House (formerly the residence of the Duke de Laval- 
Montmorency), is elegant, capacious, and conveniently distri- 
buted into lofty Class-Rooms, Dormitories and private Cham- 
bers. It is surrounded by a well-shaded Garden appropriated 
to the recreation of the Pupils. 

The table and personal accommodations are on the most li- 
beral footing, and each pupil has a separate bed. 

TERMS—For Instruction in any of or all the above 
branches, Collegé Lectures when required, the use of an ex- 
tensive School Library, Board, Lodging and Washing, without 
the usual extra charges, such as Entrance-money, University 
Fees, Vacations (*) and Seat at Church:— 

For Pupils under 14 years old.... 
From 14 to 16 
From 16 to 18 Ditto, 
At 18 and upwards Ditto. 


Every Quarter to be paid in advance, as is the usual practice 
ou the Continent. Three months’ notice, or the payment of a 
Quarter’s Tertas expected previously to removing a Pupil. 

The Pupils pay separately not only for their Books, Sta- 
tionery, &. but also for private Lectures on Physics and Che- 
mistry, for Fencing, or for any branch of education not com- 
prised in the Course. 

As the performance of Experiments is absolutely necessary 
for deriving advantage from Public Lectures on Chemistry, 
the Establishment possesses a Laboratory in which the Pupils 
manipulate under the direction of a Professor, 

The first Masters, such as M. Biagioli, for the Italian Lan- 
guage; Mr. A. Boulanger, of the Royal Institution of Sacred 
Music, and Mr. Blangini, of the King’s Chapel, for French 
and Italian Music, &c. attend at their usual-charges. 

(*) The only vacations are at-Midsummer and Christmas, and they are 
merely nominal, as the Pupils who remain at the Establishment continue 
their Studies, and receive the instruction of all the Masters as usual. 


80 Guinea» per Annum, 
Ditto, 
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Mr. Houseal visits England regularly once a year, to con- 


duct Pupils to and from:Pari 


REFERENCES. 
PARIS. 


‘Mons. Goepr, lun des Pasteurs- 
Présidens de l’Eglise Chrétieune 
de la Confession d’Augsbourg, 
Chevalier de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur, rue Ste.-Avoye, No. 57. 


Janz& (Le VicoMTE DE), Maitre 
des requétes au Conseil d’Etat. 
20, rue Neuve de-Luxembourg, 


LEMAIRE, Doyen de la Faculté des 
Lettres de l’Académie de Paris- 
Editeur de la Bibliothéque Clas- 
sique Latine, rue des Quatre 
fils, No, 16 


| Mons. MARRON, Président du 
Consistoire de l’Eglise réfor- 
mée, Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur, 14, rue des fossé s- 
Montmartre, 


Monop, Pasteur de 1l’Eglise réfor- 
mée, Chevalier de la Légion 
@honneur, 88, rue du Fau- 
bourg-St.- Martin, 


SEILLIERE, F, A., 54, rue de Pro- 
vence, Chaussée d’ Antin. 


De Viviers, Secrétaire du Roi a 
la conduite des Ambassadeurs, 
12, rue des Saints-Péres, Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain, 


LONDON. 


Batpwin, Charles, Esq, 6, Par- 
liament Street. 


CurisTiE, John, Esq., 2, Dunster 
Court, Mincing Lane. 


Rutt, J.T. Esq., Clapton, 

SoaneE, John, Esq. F.A.S., Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, or at the 
Bank of England, 


LIVERPOOL. 
Brown, William, Esq.,. 3, S¢. 
George’s Square. 
Rawpon, James, Esq.,1, Everton | 
Crescent. 


Yates, John Ashton, Esq, Torteth | 
Park. 


TREUTTEL AND WuRTz, Messrs. 
30, Soho Square. 


TWEEDIE, Alexander, M. D., Ely 
Place, Holborn. 


Wise, Ayshford, Esq., (Ford- 
house, near Newton Abbot, 
Devon), or 55, Lower Brook 
Street, 


MANCHESTER. 
CHRISTIE, Robert, Esq., Spring 
Gardens. 
Harter, J, C, Esq., Chapel Walks. 


LANGSTON, Thomas, Esq., 68, 
George Street, 


Apply to the Director for further particulars, or for re- 
ferences to such of the above and other Gentlemen whose 
Sons are or have been at the Establishment. 


LONDON: 
PRINTED BY G, SCHULZE, 13, POLAND STREET. 











Vew Werks on Vaturat History, 
PUBLISHED BY 


TREUTTEL& WURTZ, TREUTTEL Jun. & RICHTER, 
30, SOHO SQUARE. 


I. 


Dedicated. by. permission to the Honourable Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, 


PLANT ASIATICZ RARIORES; or, Descriptions 
and Figures of a Select Number of Unpublished East Inp1an 
Pants, by N. WALLICH, M.& Ph. D. Number I. in large 
folio, with 26 beautifally coloured Plates, and 22 pages of Descrip- 
tive Text, handsomely printed.—£2. 10s. 


The Work will be published in Twelve Numbers, to appear every Three 
Mouths. Only a limited number of Copies being printed, the Subscription 
will be closed with the Fourth Number, which will complete the First 
Volume; and the greater part being already Subscribed for, the Price of 
the few remaining €opies will then be rajsed. 


Il. 


Published under the authority of the Right Honourable the Secretary-of State 
for Colonial Affairs, 


ELORA BOREALI-AMERICANA; or, The Botany of 
the Northern Parts of Bririsa America: compiled principally 
from the Plants collected on the late Northern Land Expedition 
under command of Captain Sir John Franklin, R.N.; to which 
are added (by permission of the Horticultural Society of London) 
those of Mr. Douglas from North-west America, and of other 
Naturalists; by W. J. Hooxer, LE. D., F. R.A. & L.S., Regius 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow, &c. &c. &c.— 
Part I. in 4to. with 18 Plates and a Map of the Country, com- 
prising the must recent Discoveries, prepared by the Admiralty 
expressly for this Publication, and illustrative of the Routes of 
Captains Franklin, Parry, Beechey, and others.—Price £1. 1s. 

The Work will be comprised-in Twelve Fascieuli, and the subsequent 


Parts will appear every ‘Three Months until completed. Subscribers are 
requested to send in their Names for the Work. 


Ill. 
ICONES FILICUM: Ficures and Descriptions of FERNS, 


principally of such as have been altogether Unnoticed by Bota- 
nists, or as have not yet been correctly Figured; by W. J. Hooker, 
LL. D. &c. &c. Ke. and R. K. Grevitte, LL. D., F.R.& A.S. 
Edin. and L. 8. London.—Fasc. I—VII. handsomely printed 
in folio, price £1. 5s. each, plain, or £2. 2s. each, coloured. 


Fasc, IX. will be published in a few days. 


The Work will be included in Twelve Fasciculi, each consisting of Twenty 
Plates, accompanied with as many leaves of Description, to appear Quarterly. 
The Descriptions are written entirely in Latin, and a few remarks added in 
English; the Plates are executed with the greatest attention to accuracy, 
and in the best style of the Art, especially in the dissections of the Fructi- 
fication, from Drawings made by the Authors. 

A List of Subscribers will be printed in the last Number. 


30, Sono SQuARE. 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY TREUTTEL, WuURTZ, & CO. 
IV. 


Dedicated by permission to the Honourable Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF INDIAN ZOOLOGY, consisting 
of CoLtoursep Puiates of New or hitherto Unfigured Inpiaw 
ANIMALS, from the Collection of Major-General HARDWICKE; 
Selected by J. E. Gray, Esq. F.G.S., M. R.S.L.—Part 1. in 
folio, with Ten beautifully coloured Plates, £1. 1s. 


The Work will be published in Twelve Parts, succeeding each other at 
the interval of Three Months. The Price of the Parts will be raised to 
persons subscribing after the Fourth Part. 


5. DE CANDOLLE, Prodromus Systematis Naturalis Regni 
Vegetabilis, sive Enumeratio contracta ordinum, generum, 
specierumque Plantarum hucusque cognitarum, juxta Me- 
thodi Naturalis Normas digesta. Vol. I. sistens Thalami- 
florarum Ordines LIV. 8vo. Paris, 1824 18s. 


Vol. II. sistens Calyciflorarum 


Ordines X. 8vo. 1825 ° iD. 16s. 

_ Vo. III. sistens Calyciflorarum 
Ordines XXVI. 8vo. 1828 ° . 12s, 
_— Regni Vegetabilis Systema Naturale, sive 
Ordines, Genera et Species Plantarum secundum Methodi 
Naturalis Normas digestorum et descriptarum, Vols. I. 

et II. 8vo. Paris, 1818—21 ° £1. 7s. 
Icones Selecte Plantarum quos in Syste- 

mate Universali descripsit A. P. De Candolle, ex archi- 
typis speciminibus a P. J. F. Turpin, delineate et edit 

a Benj. Delessert, 2 vols. 4to. with 200 plates £3. 10s. 

10. ——_—__—--___—_—_——— on vellum paper, £5. In folio, £7. 


Collection de Mémoires pour servir a 

Vhistoire du Régne Végétal; Ir. Mémoire sur la famille 

des Mélastomacées, avec dix planches gravées, 4to. 
Paris, 1828. . . . ° 10s, 

12, ———— 2de. Mémoire sur la famille des Crassu- 
lacées, avec 13 planches gravées. Paris, 1828. 10s. 

13. ———— 3e. et 4e. Mémoires, famille des Onagraires 
et des Paronychiées; avec 9 planches, 4to.1829 . 8s, 
—— 5e. Mémoire sur la famille des Ombelliféres, 
4to. avec 19 plates ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 15s. 

15, Jaume Sr. Hitaire, Exposition des Familles Naturelles 
et de la Germination des Plantes, 4 vols. 8vo. with 

117 Plates ° ‘ . £1. 16s. 
—_— 2 vols. 4to. Coloured Plates, 

£4. 16s. 

.'?. GUILLEMIN, [cones Plantarum Australasie Rariorum, cum 
descriptionibus. Decades due, 4to. Paris, 1827 . 6s. 


s. DELAROCHE, Eryngiorum necnon Generis Novi Alepider 
Historie, folio, with 32 plates, Parts, 1808 £1. 16s. 


30, Sono SQUARE. 











On the First of January was published, by TreutTer, Wurtz, 
and Co. Soho Square. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Honourable Court of Directors of the East India Company, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF INDIAN ZOOLOGY, 


CONSISTING OF 
Colored Plates of Hew or hitherto Gnfigured 
INDIAN ANIMALS, 


FROM THE COLLECTION or 
MAJOR-GENERAL HARDWICKE, F.nr.s and L.s. M.R.A.S. M.R.IA. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 


JOHN EDWARD GRAY, F.G.S. M.R.S.L. 
Corresponding Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the Maclurian 
Lyceum of Philadelphia, $c. §c. 


—_~_——— 


Tae Natura History or Invi, which had for a long time 
been almost entirely neglected, has again, of late years, awakened some 
share of that attention to which both its richness and extent so justly 
entitle it. Various useful and some splendid Publications—all pub- 
lished under the fostering care of the East India Company—have con- 
tributed to the elucidation of its different branches, and have’ rescued 
our country from the stigma of suffering the natural productions of so 
vast and interesting a portion of its dominions to lie buried in obscurity, 
while those of other regions, rarely visited by European travellerg, are 
daily becoming better known. Among such publications, those which 
have been devoted to its Zoology have occupied a conspicuous station ; 
but they have been hitherto confined to pote districts, and 
have been commonly restricted to certain classes or families of the 
Animal kingdom. Such are the magnificent works of Dr. Russell on 
the Serpents of India, and on the Fishes of the Coromandel Coast; and 
also the later and less splendid, but not less valuable, publication of Dr. 
Hamilton, on the Fishes of the Ganges, and Dr. Horsfield’s excellent 
Researches in Java. But a Work comprehending the whole of Conti- 
nental India, and of the Islands which are usually denominated its 
appendages, and embracing at the same time all the more perfect depart- 
ments of Animated Nature, is still a desideratum to Science. To fill u 
this void, the present Publication has been undertaken; the materiale 
for its execution, possessed by General Hardwicke, aré, we may confi- 
dently assert, unequalled in extent. They consist— 

Firstly, of Drawings made upon the spot, and chiefly from living 
specimens of animals which General Hardwicke was enabled to procure 
by the labours of collectors employed for the purpose and sent on excur- 
sions to Napaul, &c. during a residence of upwards of forty years in 
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various parts of the Indian Empire; executed by English and Native 
Artists, constantly employed for this express purpose, under his own 
immediate superintendance. 

Secondly, of Descriptions and Notes made at the same time with the 
Drawings, and carefully compared with the originals. 

Thirdly, of extensive Collections of the Animals themselves, the spe- 
cimens of which are, for the most part, deposited in the British Museum, 
the Museum of the Honourable t India Company, and in those of 
the Linnean and Zoological Societies. 

To these must be added, the Contributions of numerous friends who 
have liberally added to the riches of the Collection, and those materials 
which have been collected by the Editor's personal inspection of various 
English and Continental Museums. 

From these Materiais, which have been placed by General Hardwicke 
at the disposal of Mr. Gray, of the British Museum, under whose 
superintendance the Work will appear, it is first proposed to make a 
Selection of such Vertebrated and Molluscous Animals, more especially 
such as have never before been accurately figured, particular care bein 
taken to avoid giving again any of the Animals which have been Sgunt 
in the publications above enumerated. 

This Work will consist of Two Volumes, folio, each containing 100 
coloured plates, some of them representing several Species, engraved 
and lithographed by the first Artists, (as those styles best suit the sub- 
jects to be represented,) and coloured to resemble, as nearly as possible, 
the original Drawings. 

The Plates will have the name of the animals, together with their 
authorities and habitations engraved on them. 

The Work will be published in Parts, price One Gyinea each, con- 
taining ten coloured plates, the First appearing on the Ist of January, 
oven and the remainder succeeding each other at the interval of three 
months. 

A List of Subscribers will be given with the Title Pages and Index in 
the last Part; and, as only 250 copies of the Illustrations will be pub- 
lished, it is requested that the Subscribers will transmit their names with 
as little delay as possible. The price of the Parts will be raised to 
persons subscribing after the publication of the Fourth Part. 

The Names of Subscribers received by TREUTTEL, WuRTz, and Co., 
Soho-square ; 17, Rue Bourbon, Paris; and Grande Rue, Strasburg ; and 
Parsury, ALLEN, and Co., Leadenhall-street. 

Shortly will be published, in royal 8vo., illustrated with Engravings, 
Part L., containingthe Mammaliaof PRODROMUS FAUNZ INDICA, 
or a SYNOPsiIs OF INDIAN VERTEBRATED ANIMALS, containing the 
general and specific characters of all the recorded Indian Vertebrated 
Animals; with references to their Synonyma and Figures, detailed 
Descriptions of the hitherto undescribed Species; and Notes on their 
History and Habits. This Synopsis will form a Text to the Illustrations, 
and, at the same time, serve as a systematic Index to the other works 
on the subject, and to form a Manual forthe use of the Indian Zoologist. 
This Work wil! be compleat in Four Parts, price half a guinea each part. 


Also, lately published, 


SPICELEGIA ZOOLOGIC#; or Original Figures and short Systematic 
Descriptions of New and Unfigured Animals. No.1. price7s. No. UH. 
is in the Press, and will be published immediately. 





ALSO LATELY PUBLISHED BY J. D. HAAS, 
Dedicated by Permission to Her Serene Highness the Princess Esrermaty, 


In Two Volumes, Foolscap 8vo. Second Edition. Price 15s. 


WALDSTEIN; 


R, 
THE SWEDES IN PRAGUE; 
From the German of Madame C. Pichler, 
By J, D. ROSENTHAL, 


“ A very well executed and skilfully abridged translation of what is a.most favourable 
specimen of German romance. The narrative is interesting throughout.” —Literary Gazette. 


“A Tale of absorbing interest.”—London Weekly Review. 


‘‘ These Volumes may be recommended as possessing much merit, both in the subject 
itself, and the manner in which it is executed.”——Literary Chronicle. 


In One Volume, Foolseap 8vo. 
Embellished with an elegantly engraved Portrait, Title, and Vignette, 
Second Edition. Price 6s. boards. 


LIESLI, 


A SWISS TALE, 
By H. CLAUREN; 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
By J. D. HAAS. 


“The scene of this Tale is laid amidst the Glaciers, the Lakes, and Woods of the Alps; 
and catches the fancy at once by its romantic character, It is pretty, and will probably 
please readers of a romantic cast ; and we are happy to be able to add, that the translation 
is executed with fidelity, ease, and some elegance.”—Monthly Review. 


Oblong Folio, Price £2. 2s. boards. 


THE SKETCH BOOK, 


CONSISTING OF 
Hitty-fibe Picturesque Views of the Rhine, 
FROM MENTZ TO COLOGNE; 
DRAWN FROM NATURE, IN OUTLINE, BY J. A. LASINSKY; 
With a Map of the Course of the Rhine from Mentz to Cologne. 


The predilection entertained in England for this part of Germany, justifies the hope 
that this Set of Views will always be an agreeable remembrancer to those who have 
seen the beauties of the Rhine, and an incitement to such as have not yet visited these 
Countries, so interesting as well by grandeur of Scenery, as also by the many Historical 
Monuments of Antiquity, and of the Middle Age. 
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Howlett and Brimmer, Printers, 10, Frith-street, Soho, London. 















WEST-LONDON FOREIGN 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


(Exclusively devoted to Foreign Literature, ) 
11, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET. 








Ir is respectfully announced, that the variety and interest of this Library 
have lately been enriched by the addition of a very considerable number of 
new and valuable Works, productions of the most celebrated and esteemed 
Authors of Germany, France, Italy and Spain, in the selection of which it 
will be found that care has been taken to choose such only as are of acknow- 
ledged merit in both Polite and Scientific Literature. 

In addition, Subscribers will have the privilege of perusing the principal 
Periodicals of the Continent, particularly those of Germany and France, 
immediately on their arrival. 

Such Subscribers as may honour this establishment with their patronage, 


may rely upon the strictest attention being paid to their commands, whether 
in Town or Country. 


Terms of Subscription. 

First Crass. —£5. 5s. per Year; £3. 3s. per Half-Year; £1. 16s. per Quarter;— 
12 vols. in Town, 24 in the Country. 

SEconD CLass.—£4. 4s. per Year ; £2. 12s. 6d. per Half-Year; £1. 11s. 6d. per Quarter;— 
8 vols, in Town, 12 in the Country. 

TuIRD Cuiass.—£3, 3s. per Year; £2. 2s. per Half-Year; £1. 5s. per Quarter ;— 
6 vols. in Town, 8 in the Country. 

FourTH CLAss.— £2. 2s. per Year; £1. 5s. per Half-Year,; 15s. per Quarter ;— 
3 vols. in Town, 6 in the Country. 


Catalogues and Cards of Terms may be had on application; as also the ADDENDA, 
containing a List of nearly 200 New Works just published. 


J. D. HAAS, (from Messrs. Treuttel, Wiirtz, and Co.) LIBRARIAN, 
by whom has just been published, 


Dedicated by permission to Her Highness the Princess Mary Esterhazy, 
In 18mo. Elegantly bound in Silk, Price 10s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN LYRE; 


Specimens of the Poets of England, France, Germany, Italy & Spain, 
IN THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGES, 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN GOLD; 

Edited by J. MACRAY, Author of “« Stray Leaves,” §c, 


«« Among the number of elegant volumes fitted for presents at this holiday and gift- 
exchanging time, is a little collection of verses, published by Mr. Haas, called the ‘ Golden 
Lyre.’ It isa selection of beautiful short poems from the first writers of England, France, 
Germany, and Italy, But its most striking feature is its illnminated printing and elegant 
binding. If any little collection of poetry may be called the Lyre, this deserves the name 
of the Golden Lyre.” —Times, 

“ The Gotpen Lyre&.—A Polyglott Collection of Poetry, dedicated to Her Highness 
Princess Esterhazy, has just been published by Mr. Haas of Berners Street. This little 
volume forms an elegant specimen of typographical taste, heing printed in golden letters.” 
—“‘ It will prove a valuable present to lovers of Philology.”— The English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish poems contained in the ‘ Golden Lyre’ being both amusing 
and instructive, do much credit to the Editor’s selection,” —Morning Herald, Feb. 9th. 

See also “‘ The Courier,” “ The Observer,” “‘ Sunday Times,” “ The Literary Gazette,” 
“* Foreign Literary Gazette,” ‘ Court Journal,” &c. &c. 


[Over.] 








NEW EDITION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


On the First of March. 1830 will be Published, 
PART FIRST, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 


OF A NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED, AND CHEAP EDITION 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 


BEING THE SEVENTH, 
INCLUDING THE RECENT SUPPLEMENT TO THAT WORK: 
WITH PRELIMINARY DISSERTATIONS 
ON THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCES, 


By tHe Late PROFESSORS STEWART axpv PLAYFAIR, 
AND 


By tHE Ricnut How. SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
AND 


PROFESSOR LESLIE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A NEW SET OF ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY PARTS, AND COMFLETED IN 


TWENTY VOLUMES QUARTO. 


ee Qe 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR M. NAPIER. 


Tar Encyctorzp1a Britannica forms an Alphabetical Reper- 
tory of every branch of Human Knowledge. It was the first work 
of this description which aspired to embrace all the departments of 
learning—to render the Alphabet a ready Key, not only to the Aris 
and Sciences, but to the multiplied details of History, Biography, 
Geography, and Miscellaneous Literature ; and it was also the first 
in which the Sciences themselves were treated in a form at once con- 
sistent with alphabetical arrangement and systematic exposition. By 
the successive labours of the learned Contributors to its different edi- 
tions, its pages have been stored with much valuable and varied in- 
formation. In its third edition, it became, through the numerous 
contributions of the late Prorgssor Rosison, the most complete . 
Digest of the modern improvements in Physics that had yet been 
presented to the British Public; and in the fourth, it was raised, by 
means of those of Prorgessorn WALLACE, to a similar eminence in 
Mathematical Science. The compass and variety of its plan and in- 
formation, the general ability of its execution, and its approved 
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NEW EDITION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 


method of treating the Sciences, have,. in a word, given it so decided 
a preference in public favour, that its popularity, instead of suffering 
any diminutien from rivalship, has continued to increase to the pre- 
sent day. 

This is sufficiently proved by its republication in Srx extensive 
Editions, three of which have appeared within the last twenty years ; 
while it cannot be questioned that the SurPLEMENT to these three 
Editions, completed in six volumes in 1824, rese to a degree of cele- 
brity never before attained in this country by any similar under- 
taking. 

The Seventh Edition will be enriched with all the available matter 
contained in the SupPLEMENT ;—a work replete with Treatises of 
consummate ability, contributed by some of the most illustrious 
writers of the present age, and extending to many subjects but little 
adverted to in Hine pelopendiab Every article to be transferred from 
that distinguished publication will previously undergo a careful revi- 
sion. Many will receive considerable alterations from their respective 
authors, as well for the purpose of attending to recent inquiries and 
discoveries, as for that of accommodating them to the objects of the 
present undertaking. 

In order to show the value and importance of the richly varied 
stock of information to be thus incorporated, it will be sufficient here 
to recal the names of the principal writers by whom it was furnished. 


The List of these, among others, contains the following : 


Joun ALLEN, Esq. Master of Dulwich 
College. 

D. F. Araco, Member of the Royal 
Institute of France. 

Joun Barrow, Esq. F. R. 8S. one of 
the Secretaries of the Admiralty. 

J. B. Brot, Member of the Royal In- 
stitute of France. 

Tuomas Branve, Esq. F. R. S. 

Davip Bucwanay, Esq. 

Ducatp Bannatyne, Esq. Sec. to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Glasgow. 

James Cirecuorn, Esq. 

Daven Cratere, M.D. 

Henry Creienton, late Civil En- 
gineer, Glasgow. 

Anprew Duncan, M. D. Professor of 
Materia Medica in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Joun -Duntop, Esq. F. R. 8. E. 

DanteEt Extis, Esq. F. R. S. E. 

Rev. Joun Fiemine, D. D. 

Joun Gorpvon, M.D. 

Wittiam Hazuirt, Esq. 

Six Witt1am Hamitron, Bart. Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Davip Irvine, LL.D. 

James Ivory, Esq. F. R. S. Member 
of the Royal Institute of France. 

Wriutam Jacos, Esq. F. R. 8. 


Rozert Jameson, F. R. S. E. Regius 
Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Francis JEFrrey, Esq. 

Rev. Joun Lex, D. D. 

Joun Lestre, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

JosEru Lowe, Esq. 

Cuaries Maccaren, Esq. 

Rev. T. R. Matruus, Professor of 
Political Economy in the East India 
College, Hertford. 

J. R. M‘Curtocn, Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in the Londen Uni- 
versity. 

Joun M‘Cuttocn, M. D. F. R. S$. 

JamEs Mitt, Esq. 

JosHvuA Mixx, tao. Actuary to the 
Sun Life Assurance Society. 

Hvueu Murray, Esq. F. R. 8. E. 

Ropert Musuet, - late of the 
Royal Mint, London. 

Patrick Neu, Esq. F. R. S. E. 

James Pittans, F. R. 8. E. Professor 
of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Joun Prayrarn, F. R. S. late Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Peter M. Roser, M.D. F/R. S. 
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Davin Ricarpo, Esq. late M. P. for, Cnantes Sroxes, F. RB. S. : 
Portarlington. Tuomas ‘Tuomsow, M. D. F. B.S. 

Srr Water Scott, Bart. ; Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 

Sir James Epwarp Siru, late Pre-} versity of Glasgow. : 
sident of the Linnzean Society. Tomas Treveo tt, late Civil Engi- 

Rosert Stevenson, F. R.S. E. Civil}. neer, London. 

Engineer. Rey. J. Buaxco Wut. 

Rev. Jouw Binp Sumyen, D. D. now | Thomas Youne, M. D. F. R. S. late 

Lord Bishop of Chester. Secretary to the Board of Longitude. 


The improvements connected with the Encyelopzedia itself will be 
manifold and extensive. What is antiquated or imperfect will be ex- 
punged, in order to the substitution of more instructive matter and 
more complete inquiry. The Geographical and Statistical articles, 
conjoined with those of the SurrLemenrt, will be carefully adapted 
to the present state of knowl , and the existing condition of Com- 
munities and Nations. The Historical treatises will be continued 
so as to present a view of all recent events of importance in the dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe. Those Arts and Sciences which were 
not treated in the SupPLEMENT, or which have assumed a new aspect, 
either from the progress of discovery, the accumulation of facts, or 
improved systems of classification, will be reconsidered anew, in ap- 
propriate treatises. 

n the execution of the various alterations above detailed, the 
Epiror will have the assistance of those eminent scientific and lite- 
rary men whose co-operation he enjoyed in the formation of the 
SuPPLEMENT ; as well as of several others, whose names, conformably 
with the practiee observed with so much approbation in that work, 
will be indicated in connection with their respective articles. 

The Dissertations on the History of the Sciences, published with 
the different velumes of the SurrpLemEnt, will here be presented 
in a more satisfactory shape, and with highly interesting and valu- 
able additions. They will be printed in a connected series at the 
head of the work, of which they constitute so great an ornament. 
The Dissertation on the history of Melaphysical, Ethical, and Politi- 
cal Philosophy, by the late Proressor Stewart, has been reprinted 
from a copy enriched with several corrections and additions by its il- 
lustrious author. It will be followed with a Dissertation on the his- 
tory of the Ethical Philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen« 
iuries ; a department which Mr Stewart did not live to complete. 
This very important sequel has been contributed by the Ricut 
Honourasce Sir JAMEs Macxintosu,M.P. The Dissertation on 
the history of the Physical and Mathematical Sciences, left unfi- 
nished by the late Proressor PLAyrair, has been continued, from 


the commencement of the eighteenth century to the present time, by 
Proressor LEsLiez. 


The Proprietors feel assured that nothing beyond the simple an- 
nouncement of these splendid and instructive Discourses is necessary 
to bespeak for them the public attention ; and they also hope, that 
by means of these, and the extensive improvements above mentioned, 
the Encyclopedia Britannica will be rendered still more worthy of: 
the national name, and still more efficient as an instrument for the, 
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diffusion of useful knowledge. It will be widened in its compass, 
amplified and improved in its contents, and raised in all respects to 
a level with the modes of thinking and the spirit of the age. 

In this edition the work will, for the first time, have the advantage 
of a copious InpEx, appended to the last volume, which, by affording 
a key to the miscellaneous information contdined in its General 
Treatises, will greatly extend its utility as a book of reference ; and 
it will be illustrated with an entirely new set of EN@ravines, which, 
both in number and execution, will be found to render it, inthese 
respects, fully equal to any hook of the kind now before the Public. 


MODE AND TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


I. By augmenting the contents of the page, but without decreasing 
the size of the type, the work, while much improved in appearance, will 
be comprised, notwithstanding the great extension of its matter, in 
Twenty Quarto Volumes, handsomely printed on paper of a superior 
quality ; twenty volumes of the present being nearly equal to twenty- 
four of the former Editions. Each volume will consist of 800 pages, 
containing a much greater quantity of matter than any similar publi- 
cation ; and the Proprietors hold themselves distinctly PLEDGED to 
the Public, that the work shall not, on any account, exceed TWENTY 
Onz Volumes; their present confident “belief, at the same time, 
being that it will be completed in Twenty. 


II. The publication will proceed in Montuty Parts, of which 
Six will form a volume; each Part thus averaging above 133 pages. 
The first part will be published on the first of March 1830. As the 
printing of the whole will be finished long before the expiration of 
the period required for issuing the successive MonTHLy Parts, the 
Subscribers will have the option, at the close of that operation, of 
completing at once their copies of the work, or of abiding by the 
publication in parts till the end of the series. 

¢ 

III. Each Part will be sold for Srx Sariurnes, thus making the 
price of a Quarto volume, of 800 ample pages, only Turrty-Srx 
S#H1LLines—a price very considerably lower than that of ci similar 
publication of the day; and which, when the quantity of Matter in 
each volume, the quality of Paper and Printing, the numerous En- 
gravings, and the ability of the Articles, are taken into account, must 
be allowed to place the work in a highly advantageous point of view. 
Considering its Execution and Extent, it will, indeed, present the 
cheapest Digest of Human Knowledge that has yet appeared in Bri- 
tain, in the convenient form of a Dictionary. 
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